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SHAKSPERE 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  POOR  PLAYER. 

On  the  morniug  wliicli  followed  tlie  events 
narrated  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  traveller 
took  leave  of  the  exceeding  poor  but  kind  old 
man  who  had  so  hospitably  sheltered  him. 
He  thanked  him  for  his  goodness,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  a  small  ring,  which  he  took  from  his 
finger,  the  only  trifle  of  value  in  his  possession. 
And  that  old  host  attended  his  guest  to  the 
door,  and  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  him,  and 
followed  him  with  his  eyes  as  he  wended  his 
way  along  the  narrow  thoroughfare,  and  then 
still  stood  and  looked  in  the  direction  he  had 
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2  SHAKSPERE. 

gone  long  after  lie  was  out  of  sight.  And 
then  he  turned  with  a  sigh  and  re-entered  his 
dwelling.  "Ah,  well-a-daj/'  he  said,  "we 
maj  grub  on  in  misery  for  years  and  years, 
and  forget  the  goodly  beings  we  have  known 
in  youth  and  happiness,  outliving  all  that  we 
loved  and  honoured  in  the  world,  and  still 
amidst  the  contaminating  filth  of  poverty  and 
woe  pass  our  weary  lives,  and  then  some 
superior  specimen  of  goodness  and  grace  as 
suddenly  revives  in  our  recollection  of  the 
beings  we  have  seen  in  byegone  times.  What 
would  I  give,  an  I  were  amongst  the  crowned 
monarchs  of  the  world,  to  have  yonder  youth 
to  companion  me"?  To  hear  his  words,  as  I 
have  this  morning  heard  them?  to  see  him 
as  I  have  seen  him  but  now,  within  this  lowly 
hovel'?"  And  then  the  old  man  took  the 
platter  from  which  his  guest  had  eaten,  and 
washed  it  and  put  it  aside,  and  set  back  the 
three-legged  stool  on  which  Shakspere  had  sat, 
and  then  he  wept  as  he  said  to  himself,  "  An 
if  I  look  not  upon  him  again,  I  will  keep  these 
as  relics,  never  to  be  used  by  others,  for,  God 
forgive  me,  but  I  think,  as  I  recollect  his  words, 
that  yonder  man  was  something  more  than 
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morta]."  And  then  the  old  man  examined 
the  gold  ring  his  guest  presented  him  with,  and 
as  he  did  so,  he  gradually  approached  the 
crucible  upon  the  fire,  and  again  he  looked 
upon  the  gift,  and,  hesitating  for  a  moment  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  crucible,  he  sighed  and 
dropped  the  ring  into  it. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  sun  shines  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  on  the  Surrey  side. 

The  scenic  hour  oft-times  presents  to  our 
readers  such  a  picture  as  we  now  invite  them 
to  look  upon.  The  houses  on  this  side  the 
river  are  both  irregularly  placed  and  situated, 
as  we  have  before  described,  namely,  standing 
here  and  there  apart,  amidst  trees  and  gardens, 
and  occasionally  neighboured  by  some  edifice 
of  a  bygone  time,  and  whose  build  speaks  of 
monastic  grandem-  and  castellated  defence. 

Looking  from  the  grassy  bank  upon  the 
Thames  at  this  part,  we  behold  the  stream 
rushing  impetuously  through  innumerable  arches 
of  a  dark  heavy-built  bridge — a  bridge  which 
frowns  with  towers  and  turrets  of  curious  form 
and  ancient  architecture,  and  which  turrets 
and  towers  are  graced  and  garnished  with  the 
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ghastly  heads  of  criminals  and  traitors  lately 
executed. 

As  the  red  glare  of  the  evening  sun  falls 
upon  these  buildings,  it  is  reflected  in  the  innu- 
merable windows  with  which  they  are  accom- 
modated, at  the  same  time  it  displays  each 
"coign  of  vantage,'^  each  grated  embrazure, 
each  coping-stone,  buttress,  and  battlement  of 
the  complicated  structure  in  colours  of  gold. 

The  arch  and  flanking  tower,  and  the  iron 
portcullis  and  cresset,  are  all  there  as  if  in  a 
heated  furnace. 

Turning  again  towards  the  shore,  as  we 
stand  upon  the  bank,  after  passing  the  ancient 
edifices  called  Winchester  Place,  we  behold  a 
long  row  of  buildings  near  the  water's  edge, 
and  somewhat  removed  in  the  open  space 
behind  them,  a  curiously  constructed  and  some- 
what ugly  building  of  a  round  form.  On  its 
top  is  a  small  and  quaint-looking  structure — 
a  sort  of  '' luatch-case  to  a  common  ^larum- 
hell,'' — and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  flag,  on 
which  is  written  " The  Globe"  A  few  shrubs 
and  stunted  trees  are  immediately  around  this 
building :  and  the  space  beyond  that,  for  about 
half  a  bow-shot,  is  gravelled,  and  even,  in  some 
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parts,  strewed  with  fresh  rushes  recently  cut 
from  the  river's  bank. 

Some  fifty  yards  to  the  left  of  this  is  a 
rival  structure,  composed  of  stakes  and  high 
palings — a  sort  of  stockade,  round  which 
flutter  half-a-dozen  little  markers  or  flags ;  and 
over  the  gateway  which  admits  into  the  arena, 
is  written  in  large  characters  the  words 

"  THE  BULL-BAYTINQ." 

Somehow  or  other,  there  is  altogether  in 
this  neighbourhood  a  sort  of  dramatic  appear- 
ance. A  cjot-up,  quaint,  and  scenic  look, 
peculiar  to  the  place.  A  little  removed  from 
the  former  of  these  buildings,  stands  a  hostel 
of  the  commoner  sort,  with  its  garden  in  rear, 
several  goodly  trees  before  its  porch,  and  a 
bowling-green  pleasantly  shadowed.  Benches 
are  before  this  inn,  and  also  under  the  trees, 
and  the  actors  upon  the  scene  are  both  many 
and  rather  uncommon  in  appearance. 

The  inn  is  indeed  the  haunt  of  those  per- 
sons who  find  employment  in  the  two  houses 
of  entertainment  we  have  described.  The 
hangers-on  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  the 
employes  of  the  Bull  and  Bear-bayting,  men 
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of  a  character  and  disposition  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. Thej  are  indeed,  many  of  them,  sui 
generis,  something  in  style  and  demeanour 
between  the  magnifico  and  the  mountebank, 
and  yet  amongst  them  are  men  of  appearance 
and  talent  worthy  of  a  better  station. 

As  they  congregate  about  this  rally ing- 
point,  they  seem  the  very  genii  of  idleness; 
and,  in  their  listless  indifference,  above  the 
doings  and  events  of  this  work-a-day  world. 
Their  look  and  costume,  too,  is  peculiar  to 
themselves,  wearing  as  they  do,  what  appears 
at  first  sight  like  the  cast-off  finery  of  men  in 
a  higher  station  than  themselves.  Their  whole 
appearance,  indeed,  is  what  at  the  present 
time  would  be  termed  seedy  in  the  extreme. 

Here  a  fellow,  with  his  beaver  cocked,  and 
swaggering  gait,  throws  out  his  left  arm,  in 
order  to  display  a  cloak  of  three-piled  velvet, 
whilst  his  toes  are  seen  peeping  from  the  foot 
of  an  ample  russet  boot.  There  a  comrade, 
evidently  "a  horse  of  the  same  colour,"  an 
"  affected  fantastico,''  points  a  toe  in  attitude, 
twists  a  moustache  with  a  grace,  plays  off  a 
gauntlet  with  a  flourish,  and  struts  "  like 
chanticleer  f  the  sun.''     These  are  the  mag- 
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nificoes  of  the  walk.  Then  come  a  cro^rd  of 
understrappers,  whose  Tocation  is  in  their  very 
look,  who  even  play  their  parts  hourly,  and 
live  in  character — either  aping  the  grandee, 
the  gallant,  the  swaggerer,  or  the  lisping 
idiotic  driveller  ;  the  clowns  and  jesters 
making  up  the  file. 

Each  speaks  with  an  accompanying  gesture, 
and  walks  with  a  circumstance.  Some  have 
a  sort  of  sad  hilarity,  and  utter  dull  jokes 
with  a  grave  brow,  or  laugh  in  a  sort.  They 
even  wear  a  ceremonious  observance  towards 
each  other,  and  look  upon  the  world  in 
general  in  an  inferior  light.  The  free-masonry 
of  bombast  is  rife  amongst  the  fellowship.  If 
one  hands  the  tankard  to  his  fellow,  standing 
with  mine  host  beneath  the  porch,  he  does  so 
with  a  flourish,  and  receives  it  again  cross- 
handed.  In  short,  as  they  are  seen  congre- 
gated about  their  haunt,  or  place  of  call,  they 
seem  uninterested  in  the  common-place  events 
of  the  world  as  other  men.  Their  ideas  are 
inflated  and  dreamy ;  their  world,  their  king- 
dom, is  their  theatre,  and  their  lives  felt  to  be 
but  passed  whilst  they  strut  their  hour  before 
the  admiring  throng.     "  The  best  actors   in 
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the  world,  either  for  scene  individable,  or 
poem  unlimited."  "  Seneca  could  not  be  too 
heavy,  nor  Plautiis  too  light  for  them." 
Whilst  these  characters  walk  and  talk,  flou- 
rish and  attitudinize,  a  trumpet  sounds  from 
the  roof  of  the  round  building  first  described, 
at  which  some  amongst  them  seem  to  start 
like  the  war-horse  aroused;  others  pay  their 
shot  to  mine  host;  others  again  wave  a  hand 
gracefully  to  the  buxom  landlady  at  the  lat- 
ticed window ;  and  all  take  their  way  to  the 
theatre.  They  are  indeed  summoned  to  pre- 
pare for  the  scenic  hour,  to  rehearse  their 
parts — such  as  those  parts  are. 

Amongst  these  men  there  were,  as  we  have 
hinted,  some  individuals  of  a  superior  stamp, 
men  of  high  attainments,  considering  the 
period  in  which  they  lived,  and  who,  finding 
no  vent  for  the  talents  they  were  in  possession 
of,  passed  their  hours  amongst  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  Globe. 

There  was  a  romance  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
these  latter,  in  keeping  with  their  appearance ; 
and  one  or  two  had  attempted  a  higher  flight, 
and  endeavoured  to  improve  the  style  of  drama- 
tic composition.    Nor  had  they  altogether  failed. 
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for  many  dramas  had  been  written  by  them 
possessing  real  and  absolute  excellence. 

Scarce  half  an  horn-  had  elapsed  after  the 
trumpet  sounded  from  the  Globe,  when  a  man 
passed  through  the  various  portals  upon  Lon- 
don Bridge  ;  and,  as  chance  directed,  turning 
to  the  left  upon  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
quickly  took  his  way  amongst  the  ancient 
buildings  then  lining  the  bank. 

Wearied  and  faint  from  lack  of  food — for 
he  had  been  all  day  wandering  through  tlie 
streets  of  London, — he  stopped  beside  the 
Norman  structure,  built  during  the  crusades 
by  William  Pont  de  I'Arche,  and  called  St. 
Mary  Ouer. 

The  curious  in  antiquities  will,  we  fear,  look 
in  vain  for  any  vestige  of  this  remnant  of  tlie 
early  English,  which  nevertheless,  in  Elizabeth's 
day,  with  its  church  and  monasterj^  extended 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Thames. 

Leaning  upon  his  staff,  undecided  in  which 
direction  to  turn  his  steps,  Shakspere  stopped 
beside  the  dark  walls  of  this  ancient  edifice ; 
and  after  gazing  upon  the  building  with  inte- 
rest for  some  moments,  entered  the  porch  of 
the  old  monastery. 
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Whilst  he  remained  there,  several  cavaliers 
on  horseback  rode  past — gay  youths,  tricked 
out  in  all  the  extravagance  of  that  age  of 
extravagant  costume  ;  their  loud  laughter,  and 
joyous  converse,  as  they  careered  along,  show- 
ing that  their  spirits  were  gay  as  their  habits. 
They  came  from  the  bridge  over  which  he 
himself  had  just  crossed,  and  took  their  way 
along  the  massive  wall  then  skirting  the  antique 
buildings  of  Winchester  Place. 

Whilst  Shakspere  continued  to  remark  the 
several  parties  occasionally  passing,  he  also 
observed  that  boats,  containing  companies  of 
ladies,  also  put  into  a  small  landing-place  near 
at  hand ;  and  these  latter  parties  took  the 
same  direction  the  horsemen  had  gone. 

The  beauty  of  the  evening,  the  fresh  air 
from  the  river,  the  monastic  grandeur  of  the 
old  buildings,  and  the  cheerful  appearance  of 
the  various  companies  he  at  the  moment 
beheld,  somewhat  revived  his  drooping  spirits. 
He  felt  it  impossible  to  be  quite  unhappy, 
whilst  all  around  was  gay,  and  the  scene  so 
lovely. 

Listlessly  he  continued  to  watch  the  various 
boats;    and  as  the  parties  disembarked  and 
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passed  on,  in  their  thoughtless  hilarity,  he 
arose,  and  bent  his  steps  in  the  same  direction. 

He  passed  through  the  open  field  along  that 
strong  buttressed  wall  then  inclosing  Winches- 
ter Place ;  and  a  few  paces  brought  him  to 
the  close  vicinity  of  a  building,  around  which 
several  persons  at  that  moment  were  congre- 
gated— the  Globe  Theatre.  The  place  and 
scene  altogether  interested  him,  and  again  he 
stopped  to  observe  the  throng,  and  which,  as 
it  altogether  presented  a  somewhat  singular 
appearance,  we  shall  ourselves  stop  with  him 
to  observe. 

The  eiitrance  of  the  building  was  accommo- 
dated with  benches  on  cither  side,  on  which 
were  seated  various  of  the  hangers-on  of  the 
establishment,  and  one  or  two  of  the  actors, 
waiting  for  their  call.  Amongst  these,  a  couple 
of  clowns  or  fools  were  conspicuous;  and  as 
they  uttered  their  witticisms,  and  performed 
divers  tricks,  for  the  amusement  of  themselves 
and  their  companions,  they  collected  an  audi- 
ence without,  which  frequently  recruited  those 
within — cracking  their  jokes,  and  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  various  companies  as  they 
came  up.     These  were,  indeed,  the  all-licensed 
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fools  of  tlie  time,  and  ^Yitllout  whose  presence 
and  aid  no  performance  \yas  considered  per- 
fect; the  J  bore  off,  in  some  sort,  the  tedium 
of  the  long  dialogue  tlien  in  vogue. 

Whilst  Shakspere  stood  to  regard  the  scene 
before  him,  the  flourish  of  drum  and  trumpet 
■within  the  building  recalled  these  motlej- 
minded  gentry  and  their  companions  to  their 
various  duties ;  and  at  the  same  moment  a  gay 
party  of  mounted  cavaliers  approached,  dis- 
mounted, and  entered. 

Still  that  tired  stranger,  as  he  stood  besides 
the  portals  of  the  theatre,  continued  to  feel  an 
interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  there.  The 
merry  glance  of  the  citizen's  wife,  as  she  passed 
in, — the  answering  look  of  the  gallant  as  he 
followed, — the  gay  and  flaunting  party  from 
the  Oourt-end  of  the  town, — the  loud  laugh, 
the  sharp  rebuke,  the  coarse  jest,  the  retort 
courteous,  and  the  counter-check  quarrelsome, 
— all  were  there. 

By-and-bye  a  couple  of  cavaliers,  splendidly 
mounted  and  magnificently  apparelled,  came 
gallopping  up.  They  dismounted  at  the  door, 
and  the  one  nearest  Shakspere  threw  the  rein 
of  his  steed  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  hold 
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the  horse,  at  tlie  same  moment  thrusting  a 
silver  coin  into  the  youth's  hand.  His  com- 
panion meanwhile  had  confided  his  charger  to 
the  care  of  one  of  the  employees  of  the  the- 
atre, and  the  next  moment  both  these  gallants 
were  within  tlie  Globe.  They  had  passed  so 
quickly,  that  Shakspere  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  coin  and  the  steed,  ere  he  had 
time  fully  to  observe  the  person  of  the  cavalier 
who  had  favoured  him  with  his  custody. 

As  he  looked  at  the  money,  a  slight  blush 
tinged  his  cheek,  but  he  repressed  the  feeling 
of  shame  which  at  first  intruded  itself,  as  he 
reflected  the  money  was  honestly  come  by. 
He  then  looked  more  curiously  upon  the  noble 
animal  intrusted  to  his  charge. 

Passionately  fond  of  a  horse,  like  most  men 
bred  and  born  in  the  country,  he  examined  its 
points  with  interest.  It  was  in  truth  a  noble 
animal,  answering  in  every  point  the  descrip- 
tion he  has  himself  given  of  a  perfect  courser : 

"Round  hoofed,  short  pointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 

High  chest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide. 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack." 
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Pulling  the  arched  neck  of  the  noble  steed,  he 
then  led  him  towards  the  man  holding  its 
fellow. 

"  Know  joii  the  owner  of  this  goodly  horse'? " 
he  inquired. 

The  man  was  evidently  a  sort  of  character, 
a  swaggerer  who  wished  to  pass  for  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  albeit  his  elbows  were 
ragged,  and  his  whole  dress  patched  and  fur- 
bished up. 

"Know  I  Master  Edmund  Spenser'?"  he 
said,  looking  contemptuously  upon  Shakspere. 
"  Where  canst  thou  hare  lived,  boy,  to  ask  the 
question.  Best  inquire  me  next  for  the  rider 
of  this  nag,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Thou 
knowest  not  the  choice  spirits  of  the  Court. 
Ergo,  thou  art  strange  to  the  town." 

"  I  am,  in  sooth,  a  stranger  to  the  town," 
said  Shakspere ;  "  but  a  few  hours  old  in 
it." 

"  And  from  whence  1"  inquired  the  other. 

"  From  Warwickshire,"  returned  Shakspere. 

"  The  county  I  know,"  returned  the  other ; 
"my  grandsire  was  of  Warwick,  eke  also. 
Hast  coin  in  pouch,  camarado  mine  V 

"  I  have,"    said  Shakspere,    producing    the 
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silver  piece  given  him  bj  Spenser  tlie  moment 
before. 

"  Ha !"  said  the  other,  "  then  will  we  adven- 
ture to  yonder  hostel  in  search  of  liquor  and 
food  wherewith  to  repair  ourselves,  for  sooth 
to  saj  thou  lookest  both  pale  and  hungry. 
Come  ye  of  the  Ardens  of  Warwickshire  T 

"  One  way  I  do,"  said  Shakspere.  "  But 
Arden  is  not  my  name.     Call  me  William." 

"  'Tis  no  matter,"  said  the  other ;  "  thou 
art  a  proper  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  I  have 
taken  a  fancy  for  thy  companionship.  Lead 
on  thy  steed,  good  William;  a  cup  of  canary 
and  a  toast  will  cheer  thee." 

And  thus  did  Shakspere  make  a  friend  and 
procure  the  refreshments  he  so  much  required, 
and  with  the  poor  player  sitting  beside  him  on 
the  bench,  whilst  they  held  the  horses  beneath 
the  tree,  under  the  influence  of  "  the  good  fa- 
miliar creature,  wine,"  he  unbosomed  himself 
to  this  new  comrade. 

"  By  the  Lord  I  will  befriend  thee  in  all  I 
can,"  said  the  player,  and  who  in  truth,  being 
but  a  sorry  stick,  was  himself  rarely  employed, 
"I  will  myself  advocate  thy  fortunes,  good 
rustic,"  he  continued.     "  I  do  spy  in  thy  face 
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and  figure  maryellous  proper  attributes  for 
certain  parts,  for  the  wliicli  we  are  in  want  of 
actors.  Ah,  by  Apollo!  thou  hast  the  limbs, 
and  thews,  and  form,  to  captivate  the  fancy  of 
ladies  fair/' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TAVERN  EEVEL. 

The  general  aspect  of  London  in  tlie  reign 
of  Elizabeth  is  so  singular,  when  contrasted 
T^ith  the  same  great  metropolis  of  our  o^yn 
day,  that  we  must  again  refer  to  it. 

The  houses  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  like 
those  in  the  suburbs,  were  still  chiefly  built  of 
"wood  or  of  wood  and  brick.  The  poverty  of 
their  appearance  being  the  more  apparent  from 
their  being,  ever  and  anon,  relieved  by  the 
stately  and  massive  building  of  former  days. 
The  dark  monastery,  the  massive  wall^  or  the 
castellated  edifice  were  constantly  to  be  seen 
amidst  streets  so  crooked  and  narrow,  and  so 
dismal  from  the  abutments  overhead,  that 
foreigners,  as  they  threaded  their  way,  and 
amidst   damp    and   wind,    are    said    to   have 
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likened  London  to  the  Tale  of  death.  In  wet 
•weather  the  streets  were  especially  dismal, 
and,  so  prevalent  were  consumption  and  pes- 
tilence that  bonfires  were  oft-times  kindled  in 
order  to  purify  the  air  and  avert  the  plague. 
Nay,  even  kites  and  ravens  were  to  be  seen 
hopping  about  the  various  thoroughfares,  being 
kept  by  many  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
devouring  the  filth. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  well  exceed  the  con- 
trast during  Elizabeth's  reign  between  the 
splendid,  though  somewhat  barbaresque,  mag- 
nificence of  the  mansions  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry,  and  the  houses  of  the  commoner  sort 
of  people.  Yet  still,  although  the  houses  of 
the  citizens  were  for  the  most  part  poor  and 
ill-contrived,  yet  every  now  and  then  would 
be  found  amongst  them,  the  dwelling  of  some 
richer  trader  which  broke  the  uniformity  of 
the  general  mass ;  such  edifice  having  a  quan- 
tity of  gable  ends  at  all  heights  and  in  all 
directions,  with  chimneys  of  fantastic  shape 
and  profuse  ornament,  and  covered  with  de- 
corations; the  multitudinous  frames  in  its  win- 
dows completed  the  picture. 

These  were   the  dwellings  of  some  of  the 
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merchant  princes  of  the  town,  whose  stronglj- 
barred  and  iron-studded  doors  showed  that 
where  wealth  was  to  be  found  defenc3  was 
necessary  against  the  lawless  spirits  roaming 
through  the  dark  thoroughfares  at  hand. 

Another  contrast  to  the  filthy,  unpayed, 
and  uncared-for  state  of  tlie  streets  and  tho- 
roughfares at  this  period,  was  the  costly  style 
in  which  many  of  the  houses  were  ornamented 
on  any  occasion  of  rejoicing  or  pageantry. 
At  such  times  every  window  and  pent-house 
was  garnished  with  banners  and  strips  of  ta- 
pestry, or  hung  with  rich  fragments  of  Yelvet, 
damask,  or  silk,  whilst  the  city  functionaries 
and  the  yarious  companies  "  in  robe  and 
furred  gown,"  and  attended  by  a  host  of  pro- 
per fellows,  apparelled  in  silk  and  chain  of 
gold,  contributed  to  make  up  the  show. 

On  the  morning  which  followed  the  night 
Shakspere  made  acquaintance  with  the  poor 
player  he  awoke  in  a  small,  low  roofed  apart- 
ment in  the  upper  floor  of  the  hostel  of  the 
Globe.  He  felt  himself  considerably  refreshed, 
and  rising  from  his  truckle  bed  he  threw  open 
the  window  and  looked  forth  upon  the  well 
wooded  hills  of  Surrey.     It  was  a  pleasant 
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picture  at  that  time,  and  the  inn  itself,  being 
of  considerable  size,  presented  a  stirring  and 
bustling  scene.  Immediately  beneath  him  was 
the  ample  stable-yard,  with  long  rows  of  out- 
buildings and  sheds  appropriated  to  the 
varieties  of  cattle  usually  driven  from  the 
country  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  the 
horses  of  the  carriers  being  on  one  side  and 
the  better  sort  of  stabling  for  travellers  of  a 
better  sort  on  the  other.  Then  there  were 
other  buildings  appropriate  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  poultry  which  it  was  customary  at 
this  period  to  rear,  besides  the  ample  dovecot, 
which  stood  beyond  the  bowery  garden,  and 
which  harboured  such  flights  of  pigeons  that 
their  rush  through  the  air  was  heard  at  con- 
siderable distance  as  they  wheeled  and  circled 
about. 

"Tired  nature's  great  restorer,  balmy 
sleep,"  had  laid  so  heavily  upon  the  wan- 
derer that  it  was  somewhat  late  when  he 
awoke,  and  the  bustle  in  the  inn-yard  below 
proclaimed  that  the  business  of  the  day  had 
commenced. 

Returning  from  the  window  he  sat  himself 
down   on  the  bed  to  consider  his  prospects. 
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After  awhile  lie  took  from  an  inside  pocket  of 
his  doubtlet  a  small  roll  of  paper.  It  was 
an  unfinished  poem,  "the  first  heir  Qf  his 
invention,"  and  which  he  had  carefully  pre- 
served and  brought  with  him,  intending  to 
finish  and,  if  possible,  get  it  into  print  at 
some  future  opportunity. 

The  composition  seemed  to  please  him,  for 
his  countenance  brightened  as  he  read  it,  and  he 
quickly  lost  all  thought  of  self  in  the  thoughts 
conjured  up.  Taking  out  his  tablets,  for  pen 
and  ink  were  articles  not  so  readily  found  at 
hand  as  in  our  own  times,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
well-wooded  hills  in  the  distance  "burnished 
with  the  morning  sun,"  he  added  the  following 
stanza  to  his  poem — 

"  Lo;  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 

From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 

The  sun  arises  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
That  cedar  tops  and  hills  seem  burnished  gold." 

Scarcely  had  he  thus  commenced  when  a 
slight  tap  at  his  door  disturbed  him,  and  his 
new  friend  the  player  entered. 

"Ah  !  by  St.  Paul,"  said  the  player,  "  have 
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we  writers  here  ?  Hoav,  Sir  traveller,  inditest 
tlioii  thus  early  1  I  aroused  thee  not — I  called 
thee  not — I  disturbed  thee  not ;  for  much  toil 
maketh  the  limbs  wearj,  and  I  would  have 
thee,  good  rustic,  freshened  and  refreshened. 
But  by  the  Lord,  lad,  I  find  thee  up  and 
working  with  brain  and  pencil.  Come — I  have 
brought  thee  a  chalice  for  thy  morning  draught. 
Indue  thy  habiliments — descend  to  the  lower 
^orld — and  I  will  take  thee  before  Master 
Marlow,  who  will,  peradvcnture,  find  thee  apt, 
and  capable  of  preferment." 

Shakspere  thanked  the  player,  whose  bom- 
bast considerably  amused  him  ;  and  putting 
up  his  poem,  accompanied  him  to  the  common 
apartment  of  the  tavern,  then  filled  with  a  mot- 
ley assemblage.  After  procuring  something 
by  way  of  a  breakfast,  which  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  money  given  him  the  night 
before  enabled  him  to  do,  he  accompanied  his 
new  acquaintance  over  to  the  Globe. 

Early  as  was  the  hour,  the  business  of  the 
morning  had  commenced,  and  many  of  the 
actors  engaged  in  rehearsing  a  new  play. 

The  scene  altogether  was  a  new  and  striking 
one,  and  instantly  engaged  his  attention. 
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As  his  eje  took  the  whole  interior  in  its 
glance,  a  forcible  impression  Tvas  made  upon 
his  mind.  The  stage — the  rude  half-circle  of 
seats  and  benches,  seen  thus  in  the  shadowy 
light  admitted  from  several  small  openings — 
the  various  picturesque  figures  sitting  and 
lounging  about,  some  of  them  being  on  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  and  rehearsing  their  parts 
—the  melody  of  the  tragic  rhythm — all  im- 
pressed him.  He  even,  at  the  moment,  con- 
ceived a  visionary  project  of  one  day  making 
the  means  and  appliances  he  beheld  around 
subservient  to  his  own  mighty  conceptions.  In 
an  instant,  the  want  of  something  long  sought 
seemed  found ;  and  then  again,  as  he  looked 
round,  and  his  mind  gi'asped  the  possibility  of 
his  project  he  said  to  himself — 

"But,  can  this  cock -pit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or,  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  0,  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt?" 

Whether  it  could  or  not,  he  was  not  then 
permitted  fui'ther  to  consider.  The  possibility 
of  such  an  event,  time  was  to  show;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  player,  disturbing  the  cur- 
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rent  of  his  tliouglits,  tapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  invited  him  to  follow  to  a  small 
apartment,  situated  on  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing, and  which  constituted  a  sort  of  manager's 
room. 

The  proprietor  of  this  apartment  was  at  the 
moment  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  new 
piece  ;  and  as  he  wrote,  he  ever  and  anon  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  with  voice  and  gesture, 
recited  a  portion  of  his  composition ;  though, 
perhaps,  had  he  better  known  the  man  intro- 
duced into  his  presence,  he  would  have  been 
less  verbose  before  him. 

As  it  was,  he  continued  to  rehearse  in  a 
ranting  tone,  sawing  the  air  with  his  hand, 
and  strutting  up  and  down  to  give  effect  to 
the  lines. 

During  a  pause  of  consideration,  he  observed 
the  plajcr  and  liis  companion,  "  Ah  !"  he 
said,  "  what  wants  that  youth  V 

"  Pay  and  employment,  good  master  mine," 
said  the  player. 

"  Hath  he  wit  ? — can  he  speak  '? — are  his 
legs  strong  1 — arms  pliant  V 

"  He  is  young,  strong,  and  of  good  parts,'^ 
said  the  player — "  I  can  avouch  it.'' 
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"Then  will  we  find  him  in  employ- 
ment," said  the  manager;  "he  shall  have 
charge  of  the  foot-lights,  and  snuflf  the  lamps/' 
And  so  Shakspore  became  attached  to  the 
theatre. 


VOL.  HI. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MOEE   STRANGE    THAN    TEUE. 

In  a  former  chapter  ^Ye  have  seen  \Yalter 
ArderDC,  after  many  and  yarious  adventures 
by  flood  and  field,  retm-ning  to  the  home  and 
haunts  of  his  childhood.  The  good  and  gallant 
youth  (although  from  station  and  prospects  he 
might  reasonably  have  hoped  for  ease  and 
happiness  in  life)  had  hitherto  seemed  but  a 
step-son  of  fortune  after  all.  And  now,  "  like 
a  younker  and  a  prodigal"  lean,  rent,  and 
tattered,  having  endured  shipwreck  and  been 
sold  to  slavery  by  the  insolent  foe,  by  a 
sudden  freak  of  fortune  was  once  more  safe  in 
Warwickshire  and  with  his  beloved  uncle  at 
Clopton.  The  meeting  between  Sir  Hugh  and 
his  nephew  was  extremely  affecting.  They 
were  now  all  in  all  to  each  other,  for  both  had 
experienced  losses  w^hich  to  both  were  irrepa- 
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rable.  The  grief,  liowever,  thej  experienced 
for  past  sorrows  had  now  considerably  abated, 
so  that  thej  could  hold  converse  upon  bygone 
events  and  even  find  benefit  from  such  com- 
munion. 

Still,  when  Walter  looked  around  him  in  his 
old  neighbom'hood,  like  Sir  Hugh  when  he  had 
first  returned,  he  felt  at  times  a  sense  of  deso- 
lation which  was  almost  insupportable.  The 
loss  of  his  old  and  tried  friend,  the  eccentric 
Martin,  was  also  a  heavy  blow  to  him ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  absence  and  delinquency 
of  the  singular  friend,  whose  conversation  had 
made  so  great  an  impression  upon  them  all, 
during  their  short  acquaintance,  especially 
grieved  him.  The  breath  of  slander,  when  he 
came  to  inquire  into  the  facts  leading  to  young 
Shakspere's  departure,  had  rendered  that 
youth's  conduct  so  reckless  and  even  criminal 
that  "Walter  was  as  much  sui'prised  as  grieved 
at  all  he  heard. 

"It  was  a  good  thing,'^  Mr.  Doubletongue 
said,  "that  the  Ne'er-do-well  had  made  ofi" 
with  himself,  or  the  Lord  knew  what  he  would 
be  after  next.  Steahng  of  deer  by  night,  and 
catching  rabbits  by  day,  would  perhaps  have 
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been  the  least  part  of  the  storj."  Nay," 
he  continued,  "  the  lad  (albeit  he  had  a 
most  comely  female  to  wife)  had  as  sharp  an 
eye  and  as  devilish  a  tongue  for  the  lasses 
in  Stratford  as — 

"  Thou  thyself  hast,  neighbour,"  said  Dismal. 
"Howbeit  he  hath  departed  this  town,  and 
peradventure  this  life  too,  for  since  he  shook 
the  dust  from  his  shoes  and  fled  hence,  I 
believe  no  word  hath  been  received  of  him. 
Let  us  hope  he  is  dead  and  buried." 

"  Nay,"  said  Doubletongue,  "  such  ill-weeds 
die  not  so  easily.  I  rather  think  he  hath 
quitted  the  kingdom — peradventure  joined 
the  Spaniard."  And  so  the  ill-tongued  gos- 
sips of  Stratford  shook  their  heads  in  answer 
to  Arderne's  inquiries,  and  he  forebore  all 
further  question  from  that  time.  Neverthe- 
less, a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Clopton, 
Walter  repaired  to  Stratford  in  order  to  in- 
form the  young  man's  friends  that  he  had  met 
with  and  received  an  essential  service  from  the 
wanderer  whilst  upon  the  road;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  delivered  the  small  autograph 
which  announced  the  welfare  of  the  writer. 
In  doing  this,  he  found  how  greatly  the  flight 
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and  its  cause  had  grieved  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  Shakspere,  and  all  his  family,  ^Yhilst 
the  wife  of  the  errant  youth  had  been  taken 
home  by  her  parents  to  Shottery. 

The  stately  wool-comber,  who  had  all  the 
pride  of  a  good  old  English  yeoman  of  his 
day,  deeply  felt  the  disgrace  of  having  a  son 
thus  "given  to  courses  wild,"  and  although  he 
w^ould  by  no  means  allow  that  his  dearly  loved 
William  had  done  aught  to  be  ashamed  of, 
yet  still  as  he  had  always  said  such  courses 
would  lead  to  ruin,  he  now  bitterly  felt  the 
truth  of  his  own  words.  And  so,  as  Walter 
observed  all  this,  he  forbore  to  make  further 
inquiry.  The  captain  of  the  Falcon  had 
accompanied  Walter  Arderne  to  Clopton  on 
his  return,  and  as  the  company  of  the  adven- 
turer was  agreeable,  and  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  good-natured,  open-hearted  seaman,  he  re- 
mained there  for  some  time. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  return  of 
Arderne  to  Clopton,  that  one  morning,  whilst 
seated  with  Sir  Hugh  and  Captain  Fluellyn 
in  the  oak-pannelled  room,  Pouncet  Grasp 
was  announced.  This  announcement  caused 
some  little  surprise,  as  neither  Sir  Hugh  nor 
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AYalter  knew  of  any  business  likely  to  bring 
tbe  sbrewd  lawyer  to  Clopton. 

"  I  like  not  tlie  fellow's  name,  even,"  said 
Sir  Hugh,  "  since  that  pestilent  matter  which 
sent  me  to  the  Tower.  What  the  foul  fiend 
doth  he  here  r' 

"  'Tis  ever  a  bird  of  ill-omen,"  said  Walter ; 
"  a  wretch  who  lives  by  trickery  and  deceit. 
Was  it  not  this  Grasp  whom  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  employed  to  prosecute  young  Master 
Shaksperc,  and  whose  activity  drove  the  lad 
from  the  town'?" 

"  Ah  1"  said  the  captain,  "  what  then"?  'Tis 
a  sort  of  stormy-petrel,  whose  presence  is 
always  the  forerunner  of  storm  and  tempest. 
Ehl  is't  not  so?" 

"  Even  so,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "'tis  a  dangerous 
caitiff." 

"  I  would  have  such  rascals  hanged  in 
clusters!"  said  the  captain.  "As  they  live  by 
the  law,  they  should  die  by  the  law!  Let's 
out,  and  see  him  tossed  in  a  blanket ! " 

"  That  would  be  but  an  inhospitable  recep- 
tion," said  the  old  knight,  after  stroking  his 
beard,  and  considering.  "  By  're  Lady,  but  we 
will  see  the  knave,  and  hear  what  he  really 
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wants  at  Olopton.  Hubald,"  he  continued,  to 
tlie  serving-man,  "  show  him  in." 

When  the  lawyer  accordingly  entered,  he 
made  so  many  contortions  of  body,  and  bent 
and  bowed  so  often  and  so  humbly  to  the 
three  gentlemen,  never  even  venturing  to  lift 
his  eyes  from  the  floor,  that  the  Knight  of 
Clopton  desired  him  to  desist  from  his  pros- 
trations, and  deliver  himself. 

"  Come  forward,  man,''  he  said,  "  and  cease 
these  ceremonious  observances.  We  are  nei- 
ther pagan  deities  nor  eastern  despots,  but 
good  and  true-born  Englishmen.  Hold  up 
your  head,  speak  plain,  sooth,  and  fear  no- 
thing!" 

Upon  this  Master  Gasp  muttered  some 
words  about  his  sorrow  for  past  passages,  and 
his  desire  to  oblige  the  good  Sir  Hugh,  and 
ended  by  depositing  on  the  table  the  eternal 
blue  bag  he  always  carried ;  saying,  as  he  did 
so,  that  he  had  no  particular  business  at  that 
moment  with  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  at  all. 

"  Then,  if  such  is  the  case,"  said  Sir  Hugh, 
"as  I  especially  hate  law  and  all  appertaining, 
Master  Grasp,  as  speedily  as  convenient,  re- 
move yourself  from  our  premises." 
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"Naj,"  said  Grasp,  "good  Sir  Hugli,  I  pray 
you  bear  with  me,  since  I  come  to  bring  joyful 
tidings  to  one  near  and  dear  to  you — even 
your  worshipful  nephew  there.  Master  AYalter 
Arderne.  And  in  order  to  convince  you 
thereof,  with  permission,  I  will  enter  upon  the 
matter  at  once."  As  he  said  this,  Grasp 
emptied  the  contents  of  his  bag  upon  the  table, 
and  forthwith  began  to  fumble  amongst  a 
whole  heap  of  parchments,  strewing  them 
about  in  most  admired  disorder. 

"Gad-be-here!"  exclaimed  the  old  knight, 
as  he  looked  with  astonishment  upon  the  vast 
quantity  of  documents  and  deeds.  "  Here  be 
matter  enough  to  undo  half  the  families  in 
Warwickshire.  'Fore  Heaven,  I  ne'er  looked 
upon  such  a  mass  of  parchments  before.  Lord 
help  thee,  Walter,  and  keep  pen  and  ink  out 
of  thy  hands,  for  an  thou  settest  thy  name  to 
these  deeds,  thoult  never  be  thine  own  man 
again.  I  pr'ythee,"  he  continued  to  the  lawyer, 
"leave  sorting  that  mass,  and  explain  thy 
business." 

Grasp,  however,  had  now  made  good  his 
footing,  and  produced  his  impression.  And, 
as  he  pointed  with  fore-finger  from  paper  to 
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paper,  he  began  to  recapitulate  tlie  yarious 
tracts  of  land,  domains,  and  estates,  and  all  and 
sundry  thereunto  belonging,  Avith  messuages, 
tenements,  and  matters  appertaining,  so  rapidly 
that  Sir  Hugh  stood  aghast,  with  eyes  starting 
and  face  of  wonder,  as  he  listened. 

At  length,  the  knight  put  a  stop  to  it  all 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  insisted  upon  a 
more  clear  demonstration  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
"What,  in  the  fiend's  name,''  he  said,  "hath  my 
nephew  to  do  with  your  damnable  heirs  male, 
your  tenures,  domains,  your  castles,  windmills, 
your  fee-simples,  your  tails  and  entails,  your 
arable  lands,  wastes,  commons,  fishponds,  and 
woodlands,  and  all  the  litany  of  impertinence 
you  have  been  uttering  for  the  last  half-hour?' 

"In  fact  and  in  right,"  said  Grasp,  ''de  facto 
and  de  jure  all  and  every  thing  hath  your 
nephew  to  do  herewith." 

"  How  so  1"  said  Arderne.  "  I  know  nought 
about  the  lands  you  have  named,  unless  it  be 
that  here,  in  Warwickshire,  I  have  hoard  such 
places  exist.'' 

"  Nevertheless,  as  sure  as  they  exist,  they  to 
all  appearance  are  at  this  moment  your  own, 
good  Master  Arderne,"  said  Grasp. 

c3 
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"  Miner  said  Arderne.  "  The  man  is  mad. 
I  pray  you  explain/^ 

"  I  will  so/'  said  the  lawyer.  "  May  I  be 
permitted  to  sit  in  this  presence." 

"  Take  a  chair/'  said  Sir  Hugh.  And  the 
lawyer  accordingly  seated  himself,  wiped  his 
glasses,  and  commenced  again. 

"You  doubtless  are  aware  that,  by  the 
father's  side,  you  can  claim  kindred  with  the 
noble  house  of  Plantagenet,"  he  said. 

"It's  a  far-away  relationship  then,"  said 
Arderne.  "  Nevertheless  I  belieye  such  is  the 
case ;  but  what  of  that  V 

"You  know  it  well  enough,  good  Master 
Arderne,"  said  Grasp ;  "  for  it  is  a  thing  to 
thank  God  and  to  be  proud  of ;  and  you  also 
know  that  the  Lady  Clara  de  Mowbray  was 
also  akin  to  you.  As  thus : — Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet  wedded  with ." 

"  Well,  a  truce  with  all  matter  of  that  sort/' 
interrupted  Arderne.  "I  know  my  lineage 
well  as  thou  canst  tell  it  me,  Master  Grasp. 
But  what  of  Clara  de  Mowbray  1  Granting  I 
am  her  distant  kinsman,  and  distant  indeed 
must  the  relationship  be " 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  as  I  am  in  a  con- 
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dition  to  prove/^  said  Grasp.  "  Nay,  not  only 
are  jou  her  kinsman,  but  you  are  her  sole 
remaining  kinsman,  and  to  obviate  all  con- 
troyersy  about  succession,  she  hath  constituted 
and  appointed  you  her  sole  heir/^ 

"You  do,  indeed,  astonish  me,''  said  Ar- 
denne ;  "  is  then  the  beautiful  Clara  de  Mow- 
bray deadr' 

"'Tis  so  rumoured,  set  down,  and  given 
out,''  said  Grasp. 

"  She  is  said  to  have  gone  to  foreign  parts," 
said  Sir  Hugh;  "  died  she  there T 

"  She  did,"  said  Grasp. 

"  Alas !  my  poor  daughter's  dear  and  early 
friend!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh.  And  then 
there  was  a  pause  of  some  moments  amongst 
the  party,  whilst  Grasp,  whose  heart  was  as 
hard  and  dry  as  the  parchment  he  idolized, 
became  again  so  deeply  involved  amongst  his 
papers,  that  he  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  every- 
thing else  around  him;  nay,  even  Sir  Hugh 
and  Arderne  seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten 
his  presence.  Arderne,  indeed,  was  lost  in 
the  thoughts  this  intelligence  had  conjured  up. 
He  called  to  mind  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
high-born  lady  who  thus  had  made  him  the 
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heir  to  all  her  vast  possessions ;  aud  as  he  did 
so,  many  little  passages  between  them  during 
his  intimacy  with  his  cousin  Charlotte,  flashed 
across  his  brain.  At  length,  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  Grasp,  he  again  questioned  him. 

"  You  were  apparently  employed,"  he  said, 
*'  by  the  Lady  Clara  de  Mowbray  as  her 
lawyer.  Master  Grasp'?" 

"  I  had  that  honour,"  said  Grasp.  "  I  was 
the  instrument  by  which,  under  direction  of 
her  major-domo,  or  house-steward,  she  ga- 
thered in  her  various  rents.  May  I  hope  for 
a  continuance  of  favour  for  the  like,  from  your 
honour'?" 

"  Know  you  the  circumstances  of  the  lady's 
decease,  and  where  she  diedl"  inquired  Ar- 
derne. 

"  I  do,"  said  Grasp,  "  inasmuch  as  having 
been  bound  for  the  term  of  one  year  to  keep 
the  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  event 
secret ;  that  time  having  now  expired,  I  am  at 
liberty  to  divulge  to  this  honoured  company 
all  I  know  thereof" 

"  I  pray  you  to  proceed,"  said  Arderne. 
"  It  seemeth  then,"  said  Grasp,    "  as  I  am 
given  to  understand  by  the  steward  or  major- 
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domo  before-named,  that  since  the  melancholj 
fate  of  the  daughter  of  the  honoured  master  of 
this  house,  and  who  was,  (under  favour  for 
mentioning  it,)  buried  alive ■" 

"How!  buried  alive  1"  said  the  captain, 
laying  down  his  pipe,  whilst  Sir  Hugh  groaned 
aloud,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  to  the 
window,  and  Walter  Arderne  started  as  if  he 
had  received  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

"  Buried  alive !''  iterated  Grasp,  as  he 
watched  his  auditors  witli  the  utmost  satis- 
faction and  curiosity.  "I  conceive  it  is  no  libel 
to  say  so  much,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well  known, 
and  has  indeed  made  some  talk  at  the  time/' 

"I  pray  you,"  said  Arderne  sternly,  "to 
continue  your  relation,  without  further  circum- 
stance. You  pain  us  all  by  such  unnecessary 
particulars.'' 

"  Nay,''  said  Grasp,  "  I  crave  pardon ;  but 
as  the  particularly  horrible  nature  of  that 
young  lady's  end  was  in  some  sort  necessary 
to  what  follows,  I  felt  obliged,  in  some  sort,  to 
refer  to  it.  Howbeit,  I  will  now  expedite  my 
narrative,  taking  it  from  the  events  I  have 
thus  brought  back  to  your  remembrance.  It 
seems,  I  say,  that  the  particularly  awful  nature 
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of  the  said  Miss  Charlotte  Clopton's  death, 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
before-named  Ladj  Clara  de  Mowbray,  and 
whose  intimate  friend  the  before-mentioned 
Charlotte  w^as  ;  and  that  moreover  the  said 
Clara  de  Mowbray  mourned  over  her  said 
friend's  sad  fate  with  strict  observance  of 
j)rivacy  for  many  months.  Nay,  that  on  the 
news  first  being  told  her  of  Mistress  Char- 
lotte's having  been  buried,  she,  in  fact,  shut 
herself  up  from  all  communion  with  the  world." 

"We  heard  as  much,"  said  Ardcrne;  "I 
pray  you  to  proceed.  She  resided  at  Shot- 
tery  Hall  at  that  time,  I  think'?" 

"  She  did  so,"  continued  Grasp,  "  and  where, 
somewhat  on  the  sudden  (as  I  learn  from  her 
confidential  servant, — also  my  client),  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  changing  the  current  of  her 
thoughts  and  ameliorating  her  grief  by  seeing 
foreign  lands.  In  pursuance  of  which  design 
she  fitted  out  a  A^essel,  hired  a  crew,  engaged 
a  gentleman  of  approved  valour  as  captain, 
and  sailed  for  the  new  world." 

"  How  !  said  ye,"  exclaimed  Captain  Fluel- 
lyn,  "fitted  out  a  ship,  engaged  a  crew^  and 
captain,  and  adventured  to  the  New  AVorld  V 
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"  What  ship  did  she  sail  in,  Master  Lawyer 
Rasp  r 

"  Grasp,  good  sir,  and  it  so  please  ye,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

"  What  ship,  quotha — let  me  see.  I  have  a 
document  here,  signed  by  one  of  her  followers, 
and  wliich  states  the  name  of  the  ship,  the 
number  of  her  crew,  the  title  of  the  said 
captain,  and  all  thereunto  appertaining  and 
belonging.  Ah !  let  me  see,"  he  continued, 
(fumbling  about  amongst  his  papers,)  the 
*  Eagle'— the  'Estridge' — the  'Heron'— the 
'  Hawk' — no,  it  was  none  of  those.  The — ah ! 
here  it  is — the  '  Falcon,'  that  was  the  vessel ; 
Fluellyn,  captain  commanding ;  owner.  Count 
Falcon  ara." 

The  Captain  looked  at  Walter  Ardeme,  in 
whose  face  was  reflected  the  astonishment 
depicted  in  his  own ;  and  both,  as  if  by  com- 
mon impulse,  rose  from  their  seats,  and  walked 
forth  into  the  open  air. 

Arderne  took  a  turn  alono-  the  dark  walk 
which  led  to  the  rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  ere  he  spoke.  At  length  he  approached 
the  Captain  (who,  out  of  respect,  had  remained 
near  the  house). 

"  This  is  strange  matter !"  said  Fluellyn. 
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"  It  is,  indeed  !"  said  Arderne.  "  It  seems 
to  me  like  something  nnreal.  I  can  scarce 
believe  that  Clara  de  Mowbraj  hath  perished 
in  such  a  venture." 

"  You  knew  the  ladj,  then  V  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  I  did,"  said  Arderne.  "  She  was  the  friend 
and  intimate  of  Charlotte  Clopton,  she  of  whom 
ye  have  heard  me  speak,  and  consequently  in 
former  days  much  here ;  nay,  she  rented  a 
mansion  at  Shottery  for  the  purpose  of  being 
near  her  friend." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Captain,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  near  her  friend's  friend.  Tis 
evident  she  loved  you,  and  you  saw  it  not." 

"  Nay  1"  said  iVrderne,  "  she  knew  I  was 
betrothed  to  my  cousin." 

"  Tush,  man !  that  mattered  not  a  maravedi," 
said  the  Captain  ;  "  she  loved  you,  spite  of 
fate,  and  against  hope.  'Tis  not  uncommon 
with  women.  She  heard  of  your  desolate 
condition  through  tlie  worthy  Martin ;  and 
(urged  by  her  strong  love)  she  persuaded  him 
to  adventure  with  her,  in  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing and  rescuing  you  from  your  desolate  situa- 
tion :  so  much  I  can  myself  answer  for.     How 
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she  bore  herself  in  that  adventure,  I  have  also 
reason  to  know.  All  we  required  to  know 
further  was  the  name  of  this  Count  of  quality, 
and,  behold  !  we  have  it.  Come — thou  art  at 
least  a  richer  man  bj  the  knowledge." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,''  said  Arderne  mourn- 
fully, "  she  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  own 
wealth.  I  seem  to  make  shipwreck  of  all  that 
interest  themselves  in  my  welfare." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  blunt  Captain,  "  I  doubt 
thee  not,  good  Master  Arderne.  Such  a 
"woman  were  worthy  of  an  emperor's  love ;  one 
to  worship  in  life,  and  evermore  sigh  for  when 
dead.  But  come — no  more  sad  brow  and 
sighing  breath.  Thou  art  the  likeliest  man  in 
all  the  country, — hast  fair  domains,  castles, 
parks,  and  warrens,  according  to  yonder  scri- 
vener. Such  an  one  need  not  sigh  for  a  wife 
methinks.  Let  us  in,  lest  the  old  knight  and 
the  lawman  fall  to  buffets,  spite  of  the  news 
brought." 

"  Sir  Hugh  must  indeed  not  know  of  this," 
said  Arderne,  "  at  least,  not  at  present  ; 
'twould  but  revive  his  giief  for  Martin's  loss. 
Over  a  cup  of  canary  after  dinner  we  will 
relate  the  story." 
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And  thus  did  Walter  Arderne  become  the 
possessor  of  many  fair  doraains  in  "Warwick- 
shire and  other  countries ;  for  as  there  was 
none  at  that  time  to  dispute  possession,  and  as 
their  former  possessor  was  fairly  identified, 
and  her  death  deposed  to  by  more  than  one  of 
her  own  followers,  so  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  him  in  the  succession. 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  degree  of 
melancholy  attached  to  the  whole  affair,  which 
seemed  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  estates,  as 
he  in  turn  visited  them, — a  something  want- 
ing— a  deserted  look — an  inexpressible  feeling 
of  dislike  to  assume  the  mastery  and  owner- 
ship of  these  fair  and  fertile  lands.  "  I  can 
even  yet  hardly  reconcile  to  myself  the  right 
of  proprietorship  here,"  he  said  to  Sir  Hugh, 
as  they  looked  forth  one  day  from  the  towers 
at  Hill  Morton  upon  a  vast  chase  below.  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  an  interloper — an 
usurper  here." 

"  Tush — man  \"  said  Sir  Hugh  ;  "  this  is  to 
be  overscrupulous.  Take  the  good  the  gods 
send,  and  make  no  words  on't.'' 

And  thus  matters  rested  quietly  for  days, 
weeks,    and    months,    aud   then    there    arose 
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matter  ^'liich  took  tlie  tlioughts  of  men, 
throughout  the  laud,  from  their  own  particular 
concerns,  and  (whilst  the  whole  nation  rang 
with  the  news)  called  up  the  energies  of  all. 

Sir  Hugh  was  with  his  nephew  and  friend 
when  the  first  intimation  of  the  certainty  of 
this  event  reached  Clopton.  The  day  was  hot, 
for  it  was  just  at  the  end  of  April,  and  the 
knight  had  ordered  the  dinner  to  be  served  in 
the  hall,  where  they  were  enjoying  the  half 
hour  after  their  meal  "  with  pippins  and 
cheese''  and  a  whiff  or  two  of  the  pleasant 
weed. 

The  soothing  influence  of  his  pipe  was  just 
composing  the  old  knight  to  sleep  when  the 
sharp  sound  of  hoofs  were  heard  in  the  court 
without,  and  a  messenger,  "  bloody  with  spur- 
ring, fiery  red  with  haste,"  came  clanking  into 
the  presence. 

The  sealed  brief  he  handed  to  Sir  Hugh — 
with  the  words  ride,  ride,  ride,  upon  the 
cover.  In  a  few  minutes  after  its  perusal 
effectually  dispelled  the  influence  of  the  weed 
Sir  Walter  loved,  inasmuch  as  it  was  from  Sir 
Walter  himself,  and  dated  from  Deptford. 

"Come   forth,    my  old    friend,"    said   the 
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letter,  "the  time  liatli  arrived  for  all  to  be 
stirring.  ^Tis  now  certain  the  Armada  is 
about  to  sail.  Let  your  nephew  look  to  his 
command  and  bring  up  his  companions.  Our 
ships  are  ready  for  sea  and  men  are  wanted. 
Tore  Heaven  we  will  singe  the  Dons  tuhiskers 
for  him/'''  or  smoke  for  it  ourselves.'' 

*  A  saying  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  at  this  time. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ENGLAND    ON    THE    DEFENSIVE. 

OuE  story  having  now  (with  swift  passage) 
glided  o'er  some  two  years,  we  arrive  at  a 
period  in  which  all  England  was  aroused  by 
the  alarm  of  a  dreadful  invasion. 

All  corners  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visited 
throughout  the  island  w^ere  indeed  frightened 
from  their  propriety  by  the  mighty  preparation 
of  the  Spaniard, — a  preparation  of  such  vast 
magnitude  that  it  shewed  the  determination  of 
the  foe  to  subdue,  and  put  to  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
if  possible  exterminate  heresy  at  one  blow, 
and  acquire  eternal  renown  by  reuniting  the 
whole  Christian  world  in  the  Catholic  Com- 
munion. England  at  this  period,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  in  a  critical  situation.     A  long 
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peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  militarj  discipline 
and  experience.  It  was  exposed  to  invasions 
from  all  quarters,  as  it  was  in  reality  neither 
fortified  by  art  or  nature;  whilst  the  numerous 
Catholics,  with  which  it  still  abounded,  it  was 
feared  would  be  ready  to  join  the  invader  the 
moment  he  succeeded  in  landing. 

In  addition  to  this  men  began  to  consider 
the  difference  between  the  English  and  Spanish 
forces.  To  remember  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  naval  force  of  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
vast  numbers,  reputation,  and  veteran  bravery 
of  his  armies,  and  then — as  they  sat  and 
brooded  over  these  matters — they  reflected 
that  the  fate  of  England  must  be  decided  in 
two  battles,  one  at  sea  and  one  on  land. 
Deep  and  portentous  were  the  thoughts  and 
fears  these  things  conjured  up  when  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  visitation  became  apparent. 
Whole  families,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
looked  each  other  in  the  face  with  vacant 
horror  and  dire  apprehension.  From  the  hut 
to  the  ';astle,  from  the  cottage  to  the  baronial 
hall,  spread  the  whispered  fear.  Not  alto- 
gether the  fear  of  being  beaten  in  fair  and 
open  fight,  but  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
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mighty  power  of  a  tremendous  foe  without 
chance  of  a  successful  defence.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  hearts  of  the  islanders 
did  quail  at  this  juncture,  when  we  remember 
the  three  jears^  pre23aration  which  {now  com- 
pleted) was  about  to  be  precipitated  like  a 
mighty  torrent  upon  the  shores  of  England. 

According  to  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
written  at  the  time  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
the  main  strength  of  the  Armada  consisted  in 
a  squadron  of  fifty-four  magnificent  and  inrinc- 
ible  ships,  embracing  nine  galleons  of  Por- 
tugal, twenty  great  argosies  of  Venice,  twenty 
huge  Biscayans,  four  large  Galleasses,  and  a  ship 
of  the  Duke  of  Florence  of  800  tons.  Besides 
these  there  were  thirty  smaller  ships  and 
thirty  hulks,  which,  together  with  others, 
amounted  to  132  ships  and  twenty  carayals. 

On  board  this  huge  fleet  were  8,766  mariners 
and  21,855  soldiers,  besides  2,088  galley- 
slayes;  and,  in  addition,  the  Armada  con- 
tained stores  for  the  army,  cannon,  double 
cannon,  culverin,  and  field  pieces,  7,0^^0  mus- 
kets, 10,000  halberts,  56,000  quintals  of 
gunpowder,  and  12,000  quintals  of  match. 
Nay,    so   confident   were    these    overweening 
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Spaniards  of  success,  that  their  huge  ships 
even  contained  horses,  mules,  carts,  waggons, 
spades,  mattocks,  baskets,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  settling  upon  the  land  they 
meant,  at  one  blow,  to  conquer  and  enslave. 

Both  fleet  and  army  were  also  provided 
on  a  scale  of  unexampled  profusion,  and  the 
officers  who  were  to  lead,  and  who  were 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Spain,  even  em- 
barked their  suites  of  attendants  and  their 
physicians.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  galling 
accompaniment  to  the  Englishman,  and  which 
this  dread  Armada  had  provided  itself  with, 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty  monks  and  Jesuits, 
carrying  with  them  chains,  wheels,  racks,  and 
whips  to  be  employed  in  the  conversion  of 
those  heretics  they  might  choose  to  spare  from 
the  infliction  of  a  cruel  death.  In  fact,  every 
part  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  malignant 
Spaniard  had  resounded  with  "  dreadful  note 
of  preparation  and  the  noise  of  armaments," 
whilst  all  his  ministers,  generals,  and  admirals 
were  sweating  in  aid  of  the  design. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  England  had  to 
fear,  for  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  Asmodeus  of 
Savoy  had  also  prepared  in  the  Netherlands 
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an  armj  of  30,000  men;  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  conducting  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy 12,000  troops,  in  order  to  embark  and 
land  on  the  west  of  England.  So  that  in  the 
Netherlands  also  the  air  resounded  with  the 
busy  hammer  of  smiths  and  carpenters,  col- 
lected either  in  Flanders,  Lower  Germany, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  who  '*  making 
the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day,"  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  vessels  and 
flat'bottomed  boats,  for  the  transport  of  their 
infantry  and  cavalry. 

The  hearts  and  minds  of  many  for  the 
moment  quailed  under  the  thoughts  of  this 
tremendous  armament;  whilst  all  Europe  ap- 
prehended that  England  was  doomed,  and 
must  be  overwhelmed  and  enslaved. 

A  deep  gloom  and  a  secret  horror  was 
indeed  upon  the  hearts  of  all.  They  stooped, 
however,  but  for  a  moment  beneath  the  tide, 
and  then  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  start  up 
at  the  imperious  challenge  of  Spain,  sword  in 
hand,  sheathed  in  complete  steel. 

Not  a  county  in  England,  not  a  town  or 
village  even  but  seemed  to  rise  simultaneously 
in  arms — not  a  corner  of  the  land  but  rang 
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with  preparation  and  muster,  and  awoke 
endeavour  for  defence!  Naj,  such  was  the 
incredible  alacrity  with  which  from  shire  to 
shire  the  soldiers  were  raised,  and  mustered 
and  marched,  that  from  Cornwall  all  along 
southward  towards  Kent,  and  thence  eastward 
to  Lincolnshire  (as  the  account  of  the  period 
is  worded)  "  was  there  place  to  be  doubted  for 
the  landing  of  these  foreigners ;  but  that 
within  fortj-eight  hours,  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  20,000  men,  completely  armed,  with 
ammunition,  provision,  and  carriages,  com- 
manded by  the  principal  nobles  of  their  coun- 
ties, and  captains  of  knowledge,  would  be 
ready  to  oppose  them/' 

In  the  interior,  also,  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  a  weapon  rushed  to  arms. 

The  green  fields,  near  Tilbury  in  Essex, 
gleamed  with  the  white  tents  of  22,000  foot, 
and  2,000  horse,  whilst  another  army,  close  at 
hand,  counted  28,000  men. 

The  narrow  streets  of  London,  too,  re- 
sounded night  and  day  with  roll  of  drum  and 
blast  of  trumpet ;  every  church  and  tower  and 
hall  was  rummaged  for  arms  and  armour. 
Each  citizen  stood  in  harness  of  proof     The 
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armour,  which  had  "  hung  unscoiir  d  by  the 
walls"  even  from  the  crusades,  was  taken 
down  and  put  in  requisition ;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  10,000  additional  troops  w^ere  raised 
within  the  walls,  together  with  5,000  more  as 
a  reserve. 

All  this,  however,  against  the  overwhelming 
moral  force  of  Philip,  in  the  minds  of  many 
experienced  men,  was  thought  insufficient; 
and  whilst  the  bold  spirits  of  the  leaders  of 
the  host  led  them  to  affirm  that  they  were 
strong  enough  to  cut  to  pieces  tlie  w^hole 
Spanish  force  the  moment  they  landed,  there 
were  others  quite  aware  that  the  ocean  was 
the  element  on  which  to  meet  the  foe. 

"A  mighty  power,"  said  the  great  Raleigh 
at  the  juncture,  "in  a  goodly  fleet  of  ships, 
and  which  neither  foot  nor  horse  can  follow, 
cannot  be  desirable  to  land  where  it  list  in 
England;  unless  it  be  hindered  and  uncon- 
nected by  a  fleet  of  answerable  strength.'' 
It  was  accordingly  under  advice  of  men  of 
approved  valour  and  conduct,  that  Elizabeth 
set  about  to  equip  a  fleet  suitable,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  occasion. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  almost   in- 
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credible  exertions  made  to  meet  the  foe  on 
the  seas,  the  nayal  power  of  England  seemed 
quite  inadequate  to  resist  so  terrible  an  enemy 
upon  the  waters.  All  the  sailors  in  England 
amounted  to  but  14,000  men,  and  the  size 
of  the  shipping  was  so  small  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  Queen's  ships  of 
war,  there  were  not  four  vesels  belonging 
to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  400  tons. 
The  royal  navy  consisted  but  of  twenty- 
eight  sail,  many  of  them  of  small  size,  and 
indeed  for  the  most  part  deserving  the  name 
of  pinnaces  rather  than  ships. 

To  counterbalance  this  disj^roportion,  how- 
ever, the  English  felt  consolation  in  the  known 
dexterity  and  valour  of  her  seamen,  their  con- 
stant custom  of  sailing  in  tempestuous  seas, 
and  being  undeterred  by  the  dangers  of  the 
element  on  which  they  had  now  to  fight;  a 
virtue  which  will  ever  render  our  glorious 
sailors  more  than  a  match  for  any  foe. 

In  addition  to  this  small  nav}^,  all  the  com- 
mercial towns  in  England  furnished  forth  ships. 
The  citizens  of  London  fitted  out  and  equipped 
thirty  vessels,  and  the  gentry  and  nobility 
liired,  armed,  and  manned  forty-three  ships. 
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Such  then  \Yas  the  mightj  preparation  of 
the  Spaniard,  and  such  was  the  "awakened 
endeavour  of  England  for  defence," — an  endea- 
vour, perhaps,  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  which  we  have  thus  mi- 
nutely brought  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers,  because  it  was  vvitnessed  and  keenly 
observed  by  one  whose  mighty  mind  seized 
upon  whatever  came  within  his  piercing  ken, 
and  who,  whilst  he  was  the  most  careful  of 
observers,  was,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  of 
judgment  as  remarkable  as  his  imagination  and 
genius  were  wonderful ;  one  who  treasured  up 
what  he  then  beheld,  although  he  stood,  appa- 
rently, but  as  "a  cipher  to  that  great  ac- 
compt '"  and  whilst  he  thus,  in  reality,  beheld 
"  A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act,  and 
monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene,''  him- 
self possessed — 

"  A  muse  of  fire ;  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention." 

Afterwards  giving  his  observations  to  the 
world  in  descriptions  of  chivalrous  grandeur, 
such  as  none  other  in  any  age  has  equalled. 
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One  who  himself  saw  that  brave  fleet  so  hastily 
collected  and  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

"  With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phebus  fanning 
And  in  them  beheld, 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing; 
Heard  the  shrill  whistle,  which  did  order  give, 
To  sounds  confus'd.     Beheld  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed  sea, 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge. 
Who  stood  upon  the  rivage  and  beheld 
A  city  as  the  inconstant  billows  dancing, 
li'or  so  appeared  the  fleet  majestical." 

Yes,  whilst  the  choice-drawn  cavaliers  of 
Elizabeth's  age  stood  in  arms,  and  whilst,  upon 
the  waves,  rode  those  adventurous  seamen, 
Shakspere  stood  amongst  the  file,  and  as  his 
capable  eye  marked  the  big  muster,  his  heart 
beat  with  each  roll  of  the  drum,  as  it  resounded 
amidst  the  narrow  streets  of  old  London. 

And  what,  indeed,  must  have  appeared  to 
such  a  man  "this  post  haste  and  homage 
through  the  land,"  this  "threatening  of  the 
threatener,"  this  "pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war"?"      What  must   have   been  the 
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feelings  of  that  one  man  as  he  stood  amidst 
the  throng, — 

"For  who  was  he,  whose  chin  was  but  enriched 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  would  not  follow 
Those  culled  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  ?  " 

He  saw  the  daily  and  hourly  preparation  ;  he 
beheld  the  knightly  and  the  noble  "  all  plumed 
like  estriches;"  he  saw  the  closes,  streets,  and 
alleys  of  Lud^s  old  town  swarming  with  men- 
at-arms. 

*'  He  beheld  the  strict  and  most  observant  watch, 
Which  nightly  toiled  the  subject  of  the  land : 
The  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Did  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week : 
And  then  he  put  himself  in  arms." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  boar's  head   IN  EAST  CHEAP. 

Whilst  London,  and  indeed  all  England, 
was  thus  aroused  bj  this  sound  of  deadly 
preparation,  a  gay  and  jovial  party  sat  carous- 
ing in  one  of  the  apartments  of  an  antique 
tayern  in  East  Cheap. 

They  sat  around  a  huge  table  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  which  was 
indifferently  well  furnished  with  savoury  viands 
and  generous  wines;  and  a  single  glance  suf- 
ficed to  proclaim  them  the  choice  spirits  of 
the  tavern.  Daring,  reckless,  devil-may-care 
blades,  companions  who  daffed  the  world  aside, 
— men  heeding  nothing,  caring  for  nothing, 
dreading  nothing,  and  to  whom  the  spirit  of 
the  time  was  peculiarly  delightful.  They  loved 
action  those  revellers.  Their  lives  were  made 
up  of  the  false  fleeting  excitement  of  some 
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four  hoiirs^  exhibition  before  tlie  flickej  foot- 
light  of  a  theatre.  Thej  ^^ere  indeed  actors 
all,  but  their  vocation  was  over  for  the  time 
amidst  the  excitement  of  the  coming  war. 
And  as  they  sat  at  supper  at  one  of  their  old 
haunts,  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  they 
aroused  tlie  neighbourhood  with  their  revelry. 
Amongst  them,  however,  w^as  one  whose  voice 
in  an  instant  caused  attention.  When  he 
spoke  their  clamour  ceased,  and  whilst  some 
envied,  others  wondered  at,  and  one  or  two 
even  disliked,  (for  amongst  men  of  this  sort 
there  is  ever  a  something  of  jealousy,)  all 
listened  to  and  sought  to  catch  his  slightest 
remark.  Nor  was  it  at  all  surprising  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  for  this  man,  who 
had  joined  their  company,  and  become  an 
actor  about  a  couple  of  years  before,  had 
made  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  them 
all.  He  had  come  amongst  them  a  stranger, 
a  fugitive,  and  in  distress.  He  had  taken 
the  meanest,  the  most  subordinate  parts  in 
the  dramatic  representations  then  performing ; 
but  his  words,  appearance,  and  manners  had 
been  instantly  recognized  as  something  un- 
common. 
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Amongst  those  men,  and  whom  he  had 
accidentally  and,  as  if  bj  a  sort  of  fate,  at 
once  fallen  in  with,  were  some  who  read  cha- 
racter deeply  and  instantly,  who  caught  pecu- 
liarities and  appreciated  talent  at  a  glance. 

Such  then  is  the  association  in  which  we 
again,  after  a  brief  interval,,  look  upon  Shak- 
spere.  The  actors  of  Elizabeth's  day, — a 
jovial  racy  set, — men  who  could  play  the 
parts  assigned  them  in  the  inn-yard,  or,  with 
the  hawthorn-bush  for  a  scene,  and  tmst  to 
their  own  good  acting  and  energy  to  keep 
their  audience  amused. 

And  these  men  had  Shakspere  astonished 
by  the  genius  and  talents  he  possessed,  whilst 
his  conversation  displayed  the  wildest  sallies 
of  fancy,  the  most  brilliant  wit,  and  the  utmost 
depth  of  observation.  In  fact,  he  had  become 
their  oracle,  their  adviser,  their  leader.  He 
had  already  altered  and  improved  some  of  the 
rude  scenes  of  their  dramas,  sLewn  them  how 
to  put  them  effectively  upon  the  stage,  taught 
them  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  in 
short  shewn  a  taste  and  genius  for  the  profes- 
sion that  at  once  astonished  and  delighted  all. 

To  many  it  will  doubtless  appear  strange 
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and  startling  thus  to  mark  Sliakspere  down  to 
a  period  of  our  island  history  which  for  stirring 
import  had  never  been  exceeded,  to  find  him 
thus,  with  his  companions  of  the  theatre,  on 
the  eve  of  so  terrific  an  encounter  as  was  then 
about  to  take  place  "between  two  mighty 
monarchies," — to  behold  him  a  living,  breath- 
ing man,  at  a  moment  when  all  England  was 
aroused  to  beat  off  the  invader  from  her  shores, 
or  fall  and  perish  miserably  beneath  the  yoke. 
The  feeling  of  the  thousands  then  in  arms 
was  as  of  one  man; — not  an  islander  stood 
enranked  with  iron  upon  his  breast,  but  owned 
a  heart  as  brave  and  true  as  the  weapon  by 
his  side;  nay,  every  right  arm  felt  a  limb  of 
steel,  and  each  fist  as  it  grasped  the  rapier's 
hilt,  was  ready  to  rain  its  storm  of  blows  upon 
the  crests  of  the  overweening  Spaniard,  and 
smite  him  dead  upon  the  earth  he  came  to 
invade.  And  such  will  it  always  be  in  "  this 
sceptered  isle." 

'Twas  a  picturesque-looking  party  that  as- 
semblage in  the  old  room  of  the  tavern  in 
Eastcheap.  The  chimes  sounding  from  the 
tower  of  St.   PauFs,  proclaimed  the  hour  of 
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midniglit  through  an  open  casement  which 
admitted  the  fresh  and  balmj  breeze  of  May. 
In  different  parts  of  the  room  were  to  be  seen 
portions  of  the  arms  and  armour  the  wearers 
had  cast  aside  when  thej  sat  down  to  their 
carouse, — the  heavy  rapier,  the  cuirass,  the 
helmet,  and  the  plumed  hat  are  thrown  care- 
lessly into  corners,  whilst  the  story,  the  biting 
jest,  and  the  song  is  heard : — 

"  And  let  me  the  canakin,  clink,  clink,  clink, 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink, 
A  soldier's  a  man,  and  life's  but  a  span, 
Why  then  let  a  soldier  drink." 

We  have  said  that  Shakspere  had  obtained 
an  influence  amongst  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  become  associated,  and  the  present  cir- 
cumstance of  this  tavern  meeting  shews  it, — 
"that  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide, 
had  stirred  them  up  to  join  him  in  the  present 
enterprise/'  The  players  have  turned  soldiers, 
and  are  about  to  seek  service  amongt  the 
troops  embarking  with  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher.  With  the  dawn  they  are  to  take 
boat,  and  drop  down  towards  Tilbury  Fort, 
"where  the  Queen  in  person  is  to  inspect  her 
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troops ;  and  this  night  they  hold  perhaps  their 
last  revel  in  one  of  their  old  haunts,  this  night 
perhaps  they  drain  their  last  cup  in  old 
London. 

Fast  and  furious  gro^s  the  revel.  The 
spirit  of  the  time  lends  its  charm  to  men  so 
easily  excited,  so  "  of  imagination  all  compact." 
They  drink  deep  to  the  healths  of  the  bold 
spirits  of  the  day.  To  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, who  commands  upon  the  seas  ;  to  the 
Earl  Leicester,  who  defends  the  capital  at 
Tilbury ;  to  Lord  Seymour ;  to  Lord  Hunsdon ; 
to  the  Queen, — 

"  Cup  her  till  the  world  go  round." 

And  then  that  one  mans  voice  is  heard,  as 
he  rises  and  drains  his  glass,  and  his  tongue 
gives  utterance  to  words  which  still  more  fire 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  For  he  speaks  of 
his  native  land : — 

"  That  England  hedged  in  with  the  main. 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes. 
England,  that  never  did,  nor  ever  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
Unless  she  first  doth  help  to  wound  herself." 
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And  now,  as  the  breaking  dawn  sheds  a 
faint  and  pale  light  upon  tower,  and  church, 
and  lofty  roof,  gradually  redeeming  the  narrow 
and  overshadowed  streets  from  the  gloom  of 
night,  the  sounds  of  bustle  are  heard  around. 
Then  comes  the  rattle  and  roll  of  drum,  the 
blast  of  horn,  and  the  quick  tramp  of  armed 
men.  Up  Fish-street-hill,  down  St.  Magnus 
corner  rattles  and  reverberates  the  rolling 
sheepskin  ;  now  it  sounds  dead  and  dull  be- 
neath the  eves  and  penthouses  of  St.  Margaritas 
and  Puddyng-lane  ;  and  now  it  beats  loud  and 
shrill  as  it  emerges  into  Chepe,  whilst  Aldgate, 
and  Houndsditch,  and  Ilog-lane,  and  Tower- 
street,  and  Cornhill,  and  Budge-row  also  are 
filled  with  replications  of  the  clamour. 

As  the  tongue  of  war  thus  sud^lcnly  startles 
the  ears  of  the  revellers,  they  start  from  their 
seats,  and  hastily  resume  the  defensive  armour. 
A  few  minutes  more  and  Eastcheap  seems 
filled  with  men,  and  all  the  crafts  of  London 
to  have  turned  out  and  put  themselves  in  arms. 
Then  comes  the  short  quick  word  of  command, 
the  "  halt  and  front,"  the  trail  of  the  puissant 
pike,  and  the  ringing  noise  of  caliver  upon  the 
hard  ground. 
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Tlien  as  the  Golden  Cheap,  as  it  Tvas  called, 
displays  its  rich  treasures  from  each  Tvindow, 
its  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  velvets  of 
various  hue,  its  arras  and  rich  carpetings  and 
silk,  and,  more  than  all,  its  comely  wives  and 
the  handsome  daughters  of  the  wealthy  burghers 
standing  at  the  casements  they  have  thus 
adorned.  Then  on  come  the  levies  destined 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  or  about  to 
embark  in  various  ships,  lying  in  the  Thaoies, 
and  which,  passing  through  the  double  rank  of 
the  civic  battalions,  with  quick  pace  and  heavy 
tramp  turn  towards  London  Bridge. 

As  these  sounds,  we  say,  salute  the  ears  of 
the  revellers,  they  leave  their  flagons,  and, 
hastily  selecting  their  various  arms  and  defen- 
sive armour,  call  lustily  for  something  sub- 
stantial ere  they  join  the  newly  raised  levies. 
They  go  forth  to  the  war  as  to  another  revel. 
— those  players.  They  vow  to  singe  the  whis- 
kers of  the  overweening  Don.  And  Shak- 
spere  halloos  them  on, — 

"  Hostess,  my  breakfast,  come, — 
0,  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    CAMr    AT    TILBURY. 

To  describe  minutely  tlie  magnificent  force 
assembled  at  Tilbury,  and  the  camp  there, 
would  be  both  a  tedious  and  a  twice-told  tale. 
My  Lord  of  Leicester  (^yho  had  the  ordering 
of  all  matters  thereunto  appertaining)  had 
arranged  things  not  altogether  so  unskilfully. 
It  was  at  his  instigation,  and  invitation  too, 
that  the  Queen  herself  paid  a  visit  to  her 
troops  there ;  for,  says  his  letter  to  her  on  this 
occasion,  "  If  it  may  please  your  Majesty,  your 
army  being  about  London,  as  at  Stratford, 
East  Ham,  Hackney,  and  the  villages  there- 
about, shall  be  not  only  a  defence,  but  a  ready 
supply  to  Essex  and  Kent,  if  need  be.  In  the 
meantime  your  Majesty,  to  comfort  this  army, 
and  the  people  of  both  these  counties,  may,  (if 
it  so  please  you,)  spend  some  days  to  see  both 
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camps  cand  forts/'  And  so  the  bold  Tudor,  in 
martial  array,  visited  the  camp  ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  did  the  world  witness  a  more  heroic 
sight.  The  glorious  sun  of  a  summer's  day 
poured  its  rays  upon  a  glittering  host.  Line 
beyond  line  they  stood  enranked  on  either 
side,  and  beyond  the  blockhouse,  as  the  Queen 
landed ;  and  as  the  drums  rattled,  and  the 
cannon  roared,  when  she  stepped  from  her 
barge,  down  went  ensign,  and  pike,  and 
caliver. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  officers  re- 
ceived her  on  landing;  and  two  thousand 
horse,  dividing  into  two  brigades,  together 
with  two  thousand  infantry,  formed  her  imme- 
diate guard. 

The  next  day  she  reviewed  her  troops  on 
the  hill  near  Tilbury  church,  attended  by  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  and  Ormond.  She  wore  a 
corslet  of  polished  steel  upon  her  breast,  (a 
page  bearing  her  plumed  helm,)  and  thus, 
bareheaded,  and  carrying  a  marshal's  trun- 
cheon in  her  hand,  she  rode  through  the  ranks 
amidst  the  most  deafening  cheers ;  after  which 
she  harangued  the  host  in  a  speech  of  consi- 
derable length. 
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The  scene  was  one  likely  to  make  a  deep 
and  lasting  iDipression  upon  the  minds  of  all 
who  witnessed  it.  The  assembled  troops  were, 
in  themselves,  worthy  of  note ;  for,  besides  the 
regular  and  trained  infantry  and  cavalry  of 
the  j)eriod,  there  stood  enranked,  and  doinr/ 
the  duty  of  private  volunteers,  some  of  the 
noblest  in  England.  The  gentry  of  the  vari- 
ous counties  had  donned  their  harness,  and 
come  forth  to  do  the  duty  of  common  soldiers; 
scarfed,  and  plumed,  and  belted,  they  stood 
there,  resolved  to  lay  down  life,  ere  they 
yielded  one  foot  of  their  native  land  to  the 
invader.  As  the  Queen  passed  on  amidst  this 
steel-clad  host,  there  was  one  who  stood  some- 
what apart,  and  in  an  interval  of  the  lines  of 
infantry  ;  he  raised  his  voice  amidst  the  gene- 
ral enthusiasm,  as  the  royal  Tudor  rode  along 
the  rank  near  which  he  was  posted  ;  and  then 
he  lowered  his  weapon,  and  as  he  leaned  upon 
it,  keenly  observed  the  whole  scene. 

He  saw  that  lion-hearted  woman,  and  who 
had  then  borne  the  sceptre  for  thirty  years; 
her  body  cleped  in  steel ;  her  high  pale  fore- 
head furrowed  with  care ;  her  bright  and 
piercing  eye,  and  her  majestic  form  unbent  by 
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the  pressure  of  years.  He  saw  her  thus, 
mounted  upon  her  magnificent  steed,  like  a 
true  daughter  of  the  Plantagenet,  vindicating 
the  honour  of  her  kingdom.  He  saw  her  thus, 
undismayed  by  the  tremendous  armament 
threatening  her  coast,  pass  on  from  rank  to 
rank,  "With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet 
majesty;"  and  as  she  rode — 

"  A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 
Her  liberal  eye  did  give  to  every  one." 

Those  who  have  stood  in  the  ranks  of  an 
English  battalion  can  perhaps  best  imagine  the 
proud  feeling  which  must  have  animated  the 
breast  of  Sbakspere  at  this  moment.  His  eye 
passed  rapidly  over  the  glittering  files,  and 
then  it  dwelt  with  curiosity  upon  the  stern 
features  of  the  troops,  as  each  glance  was  bent 
upon  that  one  form  "so  regal,  so  majestical;" 
and,  as  he  looked  upon  the  expression  of  those 
bearded  men,  lie  felt  that  no  power  which 
the  invader  could  bring  would  be  likely  to  sub- 
due such  a  host.  The  English  might  be  struck 
dead— blasted — annihilated  by  some  wrathful 
bolt  from  the  skies,  but,  unless  the  power  of 
Heaven  fought  against  them,  no  foreign  force 
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could  subdue  that  island-host  upon  their  own 
ground.  And  then  whilst  he  gazed  upon  this 
inspiriting  sight  as  the  Queen  passed  oflf  the 
ground  and  took  her  way  "so  strongly  guarded" 
amongst  the  innumerable  white  tents,  a  wild 
flourish  of  martial  music  floated  through  the 
air,  the  firm  unbent  forms  of  the  soldiery 
relaxed,  the  sword  point  was  lowered,  the 
pike  trailed,  drum  and  fife  sounded,  and  the 
various  companies  wheeled  off"  their  scYcral 
positions  and  followed  through  the  camp.  As 
column  after  column  moved  past,  still  that  ob- 
servant eye  was  rivetted  upon  them.  The  mus- 
quetecrs  in  the  front  rank  ;  the  pikemen  in  a 
dense  column  bcliind  ;  then  came  the  cavalry, 
slow  and  stately,  with  a  rushing  ringing  sound, 
the  horses  reined  back  to  keep  time  to  the 
trumpets'  clang.  Squadron  after  squadron,  they 
moved  past  with  stately  pace  and  slow  ;  the 
several  leaders  armed  in  steel,  galloping  up  and 
down  the  ranks;  and  giving  the  word  as  they 
wheeled  round  and  moved  off  the  field.  They 
were  led  by  one  scarce  two-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  who  seemed  on  his  magnificent  charger,  with 
his  beaver  raised,  "  the  prince  of  chivalry,'^  the 
"  arm  and  burgonet  of  men."     The  young  Earl 
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of  Essex,  just  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
and  to  whom  the  Queen  had  given  command 
of  the  cavahy. 

And  so  the  eje  of  the  ''  poor  phxjer  "  pierced 
through  the  camp  and  witnessed  all  the  "  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war;"  him- 
self, in  his  humble  suit  of  buff,  with  back  and 
breast  and  helm  of  a  common  soldier,  the 
greatest  man  there.  He  saw  the  tented  field, 
so  as  only  a  nation's  "  endeavour  for  defence  " 
could  have  shewn  it  him.  lie  miuoled  amongst 
the  w^hite  tents  of  the  soldiery,  and  he  visited 
the  huts  made  of  boughs  of  trees  and  poles, 
beneath  which  many  of  the  gentry  from  the 
various  counties  and  their  followers  were 
sheltered. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  his  profession  had 
made  him  known  to  many  of  the  nobles  and 
leaders  present,  and  those  who  fell  in  with 
him  were  pleased  to  have  a  word  with  "  the 
pleasant  Willie"  amidst  the  excitement  and 
bustle  of  the  hour.  As  he  tui-ned  from  the 
scene,  and,  with  his  companions,  threaded  his 
way  amidst  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  suttlers,  and 
the  other  accompaniments  of  a  huge  army,  he 
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was  met  and  accosted  by  one  high  in  authority 
amongst  the  host. 

"Ah!  Will Shakspere,"  said  the  noble,  "hast 
thou  too  put  thyself  in  arms'?  'Fore  Heayen, 
man,  thou  shalt  come  with  me  to  my  tent. 
See,  here  is  my  Lord  of  Southampton,  and 
other  gallants,  '  the  very  elements  of  the 
camp,'  would  fain  have  a  rouse  ere  they  wait 
upon  the  Queen.  Come,  man,  a  word  from 
thee  will  spice  the  cup.  No  denial,"  continued 
the  noble,  as  Shakspcre  endeavoured  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  make  on 
toward  Dover  that  night.  "  No  denial.  Come, 
thou  shalt  cup  us  this  day  in  the  field.  Tore 
Heaven !  I  could  better  lack  the  best  of  my 
followers  on  the  day  of  battle  than  lose  thee 
now  we  have  once  met  here.  What  say'st  thou, 
my  Lord  of  Southampton,  thou  canst  not  excuse 
the  gentle  William,  Eh?"  And  so  it  was  late 
in  the  day  ere  Shakspere  left  the  tented  field 
of  Tilbury. 

When  he  did  so  he  crossed  over  a  bridge 
of  boats  and  barges  which  had  been  drawn 
across  the  Thames  at  Gravesend.  This  bridge 
had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  oppo- 
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sing  the  passage  of  the  invading  fleet,  should 
any  portion  of  the  expedition  succeed  in  cross- 
ing the  Nore,  and  to  afford  a  means  of  com- 
munication for  supplies  of  men  and  munition 
from  Kent  and  Essex. 

With  two  or  three  companions  (and  who 
like  himself  were  resolved  to  hasten  to  the 
coast  and,  if  possible,  get  on  board  some  vessel 
at  Dover,)  Shakspere  hastened,  after  leaving 
Gravesend,  along  the  Old  Kent  Road,  then 
the  most  beaten  track  in  England. 

Tlius  then,  under  circumstances  so  pecidiar, 
the  players  found  themselves  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  that  interesting  county  which  has  been 
the  battle-ground  of  the  English  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  which  yet  retains  the  ancient 
name  Caesar'''  conferred  upon  it  upwards  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  before. 

Much  as  was  the  traffic  on  this  thoroughfare 
at  the  period  of  our  story,  the  road  was  still 
in  a  very  primitive  state,  thickly  shadowed  by 
trees  on  either  side,  ill  kept  and  full  of  deep 

*  Caesar  denominated  this  county,  Cantium  :  time, 
therefore,  has  made  no  further  alteration  than  in  giving 
it  an  English  sound. 
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ruts  and  quagmires,  whilst  the  country  on 
either  hand  seemed  one  entire  forest,  and  thus, 
amidst  the  bustle  of  the  time,  troops  marching 
and  counter-marching,  "  posts  tiring  on,"  pack- 
horses,  and  wains,  and  carriers  occasionallj 
OYertaking  them,  Shaksperc  took  his  way. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  the  feelings 
of  the  poet  as  he  passed  along  this,  the  old 
Roman  road. 

As  his  eye  pierced  through  the  gloom,  he  be- 
held the  road  ascending  through  a  leafy  tunnel, 
and  as  he  mounted  a  steep  hill,  he  looked  into 
the  thick  shadow  on  eitlier  hand,  and  then 
stopped  and  contemplated  the  place  with  a 
curious  eye.  It  is  more  than  probable,  whilst 
lie  looked  upon  this  locality,  covered  as  it  was 
with  enormous  trees,  the  road  darkened  by 
their  shadow,  the  overhanging  bank  covered 
with  fern,  the  crow  winging  to  his  nest,  the 
moon  just  beginning  to  appear,  that  some  pas- 
sages he  had  perused  in  one  of  the  old  chro- 
nicles of  England,  flashed  across  his  brain,  for 
in  the  scene  thus  beheld  at  so  sweet  an  hour 
Shakspere  looked  upon  Gad's  Hill. 

And  now  as  the  player  left  the  woodlands, 
and   descended  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  a 
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magnificent  sight  was  j^resented  to  their  view, 
looking  in  the  pale  moonlight  like  some  roman- 
tic view  exhibited  dming  the  scenic  hour,  the 
Keep  of  Rochester,  white  and  spectral,  tow- 
ered above  the  flanking  walls  that  surrounded 
it;  the  rushing  waters  of  the  river  flowing 
just  beneath ;  the  old  picturesque  town,  (then 
in  comparison  but  a  hamlet,)  Ijing  dark  and 
sombre  on  the  left.  Twas  a  scene  that  spake 
of  former  passages  in  Britain's  history :  and  as 
Shakspere  looked  upon  it  lie  felt  the  impres- 
sion. There  beneath  him  flowed  the  broad 
Medwaj  where  the  Britons  had  made  their 
stand  against  tlie  legions  of  Rome.  On  the 
bank,  surrounded  with  battled  towers,  frowned 
the  Tower  of  the  Norman  Gundidph,  now,  as 
of  yore,  filled  with  glittering  troops;  the 
flaming  cresset  glaring  from  its  walls,  and 
reflected  in  the  stream.  The  "panoply  of 
war,  grim-visaged,  but  glorious  war,''  once 
again  had  revived  its  thick-ribbed  towers. 
And  in  the  old  hostel  of  the  Crown,  Shakspere 
and  his  troop  slept  that  night, — a  locality 
since  immortalized,  for  'tis  the  inn-yard  at 
Rochester,  of  the  scenic  hour. 

VOL.  III.  B 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   INVINCIBLE    ARMADA. 

At  a  time  wlien  evcrj  rank  of  men  in 
England  buried  all  party  distinctions,  and 
prepared  with  order  as  well  as  vigour,  to  resist 
the  yiolence  of  the  invaders,  the  Catholics 
throughout  the  land  were  not  found  wanting. 
Many  gentlemen  of  that  sect,  conscious  that 
they  could  not  justly  expect  either  trust  or 
authority,  entering  themselves  as  volunteers  in 
the  fleet  or  army,  whilst  many  equipped  ships 
at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  them  to  Protestants;  others  again 
bestirred  themselves,  and  animated  their  ten- 
antry, servants,  and  neighbours  to  join  in  the 
defence. 

Amongst  these.  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  and  Wal- 
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ter  Arclerne  had  manfully  bestirred  themselves. 
Sh'  Hugh  had  mustered  his  servants  and  fol- 
lowers, and  putting  them  under  conduct  of  his 
good  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Luej,  marched  off  as 
a  simple  volunteer  to  Tilbury  Camp,  whilst 
Walter  Arderne,  with  no  less  zeal,  and  ten- 
fold means,  (for  be  it  remembered  he  was  now 
the  possessor  of  an  enormous  fortune,)  had 
equipped  several  ships  at  his  own  charge, 
intending  to  join  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

And  thus  having  brought  onr  readers  to  this 
period  of  general  enthusiasm,  we  now  almost 
lose  sight  of  the  individuals  more  immediately 
connected  with  our  story  in  the  universal  ex- 
citement. The  huge  iVrmada,  after  having  by 
a  variety  of  reports  seemed  to  threaten  every 
foot  of  the  coast  in  turn,  was  at  length  first 
discerned  making  its  approach.  A  Dutch 
pirate  brought  intelligence  to  Plymouth  that 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  in  reality  in 
the  English  Channel.  The  captains  and  com- 
manders of  the  English  vessels  were  at  the 
moment  of  this  intelligence  being  brought 
playing  at  bowls  at  Plymouth;  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  English 
seaman,  insisted  upon  playing  out  the  game. 

E  2 
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"  Play  it  out,  my  masters  all,"  he  said,  "  play 
it  out.  By  the  Lord,  we  have  plenty  of  time 
to  win  the  game  first  and  beat  the  Spaniards 
afterwards." 

A  south-west  wind,  however,  blew  so  strongly 
at  the  moment  that  the  vessels  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  warping  out.  At  length, 
however,  by  the  tremendous  efforts  of  all  hands 
(for  the  anxiety  of  the  troops  and  sailors  to 
get  at  the  enemy  is  hardly  to  be  described) 
the  English  sliips  were  fairly  at  sea,  and  with 
every  sail  set  bearing  up  for  the  enemy. 

"  And  now  sits  expectation  in  the  air," 

for  whilst  the  sea  bears  upon  its  bosom  the  op- 
posing fleets,  the  shores  of  England  are  bristling 
with  the  armed  legions  watching  the  event. 
The  islanders  standing  "like  gi'cy hounds  in  the 
slips  straining  upon  the  start,"  and  thus,  whilst 
"borne  by  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind," 
'the  ships  neared  each  other,  was  to  be  seen 
those  characteristics  of  the  islanders  which 
furnished  forth  descriptions  like  the  blast  of 
trumpet  to  a  Briton's  ear. 
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"  On  !  on !  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  set  from  fathers  of  war  proof! 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have,  in  these  parts,  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers.     Now  attest, 
That  those  that  you  call'd  fathers,  did  beget  you; 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war*." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  fully  to  describe  the 
action  with,  and  the  discomfiture  of,  the  huge 
Don,  only  such  portions  of  the  engagement  as 
embraces  the  fate  of  those  connected  with  our 
story  being  necessary. 

Suffice  it  then  that  the  fleet  of  the  mighty 
Spaniard  came  on  slowly,  awfully,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  given  by  Camden,  so 
tremendous  in  appearance  that  the  very  winds 
seemed  tired  of  propelling  and  the  ocean 
groaned  with  its  weight.  That  the  English 
ships,  dwarfs  as  they  appeared  by  comparison, 
and  few  as  they  were  in  number,  resolutely 
encountered,  and,  like  bull-dogs,  which  never 
leave  the  animal  they  are  pitted  against  whilst 
life  lasts,  stuck  to  and  worried  the  bloated 
Don  till  they  completely  pulled  down  his  pride. 

*  ''  Henry  the  Fifth." 
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The  proximity  of  Plymouth  to  the  Spanish 
coast  had  rendered  it  probable  that  part  of 
England  would  be  selected  by  the  enemy  for  his 
first  attempt,  and  there  accordingly  the  Queen 
had  appointed  as  guardian  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  approved  soldiers  of  her  realm. 
That  aspiring  hero,  the  gallant  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  himself  a  host  at  such  a  moment, 
was  appointed  Lord- Warden  of  Plymouth  with 
office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  aud  5,000  men  under  him. 

No  post  or  appointment  on  land,  however, 
could  satisfy  such  a  man,  when  he  himself 
knew  the  element  on  which  the  English  ought 
to  meet  their  foes  was  the  sea.  Accordingly 
the  blast  of  war  and  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  found  Sir  Walter  amidst  the  foremost 
fighting  hand  to  hand  like  some  avenger,  and 
covered  with  the  smoke  and  blood  of  the  hot 
encounter.  Sir  Walter,  indeed,  with  a  bril- 
liant company  of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  had 
left  Plymouth  in  a  small  squadron,  and  quickly 
came  up  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  As  they 
sighted  the  enemy  it  was  joined  by  a  small 
force  fitted  out  by  Walter  Arderne,  and  the 
two  made  into  the  midst  of  the  fioht. 
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Notwithstanding,  liowever,  the  desperate 
valour  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  which  at 
times  amounted  to  rashness,  in  the  present 
instance  he  displayed  his  superior  seamanship, 
and  used  discretion.  He  was  aware  that  the 
lighter  and  less  numerous  vessels  of  the  Eng- 
lish had  an  advantage  over  the  unwieldy 
Spanish  galleons,  provided  the  former  avoided 
close  quarters. 

He  therefore  ran  near  the  floating  castles 
of  the  enemy,  and  poured  in  his  broadsides, 
whilst  they  found  it  almost  impossible  to  bring 
their  great  ordnance  to  bear,  ere  he  was  off 
again.  This  plan  of  operation  was  adopted 
by  the  whole  English  fleet.  Ever  asunder, 
but  always  in  motion,  they  took  advantage  of 
the  wind  to  tack  whenever  they  could  most 
annoy  the  foe ;  pouring  in  broadside  after 
broadside,  and  sheering  off"  out  of  range  of  the 
Spanish  guns,  and  then  again  boldly  returning 
ere  the  latter  could  well  reload;  performing, 
as  Sir  Henry  Wooton  described  it,  a  perfect 
mon'is-dance  upon  the  waters'"'. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Spanish  fleet  bore 
down    upon    their    antagonists,    anxious,    by 

*  Oldy's  "  Life  of  Raleigh." 
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briDging  them  to  a  closer  action,  at  once  to 
destroy  them.  The  skilful  English  sailors 
avoided  the  contact  bj  continually  separating 
into  small  divisions.  Six  of  the  English  ships, 
however,  led  by  Sir  Martin  Frobishcr  and 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  were  so  disjoined  from 
the  rest,  that  the  galleasses  of  the  Armada 
came  close  upon  them,  and  continued  a  despe- 
rate engagement  for  many  hours.  At  the 
same  time  another  squadron  of  the  English 
fiercely  assailed  the  division  of  the  Armada 
stationed  to  the  westward;  nay,  such  was  the 
desperation  of  the  English,  that  they  in  a 
short  time  disabled  every  ship  in  the  line 
there. 

Amidst  the  storm  of  hurling  iron,  hid  from 
one  another  by  volumes  of  white  smoke  which 
hung  upon  the  waters,  and  enveloped  every- 
thing around,  two  individuals  sprang  from 
their  vessels,  and,  followed  by  their  crews, 
sword  in  hand,  clambered  with  desperate 
energy  up  the  hull  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
ships.  The  dense  smoke  on  all  sides  is  only 
relieved  by  the  rapid  volume  of  fire  which 
seemed  to  pour  out  of  every  part  of  the 
Spaniard.     The  tearing  of  timbers,  the  shriek 
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of  agony,  the  cry  of  despair,  and  tlie  deep 
curse,  is  answered  by  the  wild  joyous  cheer  of 
the  jolly  Briton.  Amidst  a  storm  of  blows, 
the  two  leaders,  the  forlorn-hope  of  the  board- 
ers, gaining  the  high  deck  of  the  Spanish  craft, 
sprung  upon  the  enemy's  deck,  where  they 
were  instantly  followed  by  their  strong-armed 
countrymen.  What  can  resist  ;  what  can 
front  them  and  live  1  Their  blows  are  like 
the  lightning's  flash!  Their  force,  strength, 
and  ire,  is  terrible  to  look  upon!  They  carve 
a  passage ;  they  bear  down  all  before  them ! 
The  deck  of  the  Spaniard  is  slippery  with 
blood;  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  is  even 
hushed  for  the  instant;  and  then  is  heard  the 
ringing  noise  of  hundreds  hand-to-hand.  The 
cold  dull  smite  of  steel  upon  the  body,  the 
deadly  curse,  the  cry  of  horror,  and  the  shriek 
of  death. 

During  this  terrible  encounter,  even  whilst 
mounting  the  side  of  the  Spanish  vessel,  the 
two  men  we  have  first  described  caught  sight 
of,  and  recognized  each  other.  In  the  face  of 
him  who  sprang  from  a  small  craft  called  the 
Falcon,  one  of  the  sometime  players  of  the 
Globe   recognized   Walter  Arderne  ;    and   in 
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that  countenance  beside  him,  although  now 
with  smoke  and  powder  disguised  "  as  if 
besmeared  in  hell,"  Arderne  has  for  an  instant 
recognized  the  features  of  one  known  in  fair 
Warwickshire  in  happier  days.  Tli^v  see, 
they  recognize  each  other,  but  their  thoughts 
are  as  the  red  flash  of  the  artillery  around 
them,  and  the  next  moment  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  blows  and  death.  A  contest  of  this 
sort,  so  fought  and  followed,  is  seldom  of  long 
duration.  One  side  or  other  must  generally 
be  overborne  ;  and  accordingly,  the  entire 
crew  of  the  Spanish  galleon  were  either  driven 
to  the  poop  of  their  vessel,  or  dead  upon 
her  decks.  So  numerous,  however,  were  the 
Spaniards,  that  even  in  this  desperate  extre- 
mity they  were  formidable ;  and  still  the 
contest  raged. 

In  the  midst  of  the  melee,  the  player  who 
we  have  before  seen  amongst  the  first  to  board 
the  Spaniard,  is  now  fighting  hand-to-hand 
with  the  Spanish  captain. 

Hard  pressed  (for  the  rapier  of  the  English- 
man bears  the  invincible  Don  almost  to  the 
planks  of  his  vessel,)  the  latter  turns  and 
flies  below.     Entering  his  cabin,  he  snatches 
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up  a  pistol,  and  attempts  to  fire  it  into  a  huge 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  so  blow  up  his 
vessel.  Like  lightning  the  Englishman  strikes 
the  pistol  from  his  grasp,  and  calls  upon  him 
to  j^ield. 

•  The  Spaniard,  however,  renews  the  con- 
test like  a  tiger  at  bay.  Rushing  upon  his 
foe,  for  the  moment  he  bears  him  backward; 
he  then  as  suddenly  turns  towards  a  youth 
who,  crouched  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin, 
seemed  terrified,  and  unable  to  protect  himself. 
Him  the  Spaniard  now  rushes  upon,  and 
attempts  to  pierce  with  his  rapier ;  but  the 
Englishman  again  anticipates  him,  strikes  the 
weapon  aside,  and  pierces  the  invincible  Don 
to  the  heart  at  the  very  moment  tlie  vessel  is 
captured;  and  one  loud  English  cheer  fills  the 
air.  Curiosity  and  humanity  leads  the  victor 
to  approach  the  boy  whom  he  had  so  oppor- 
tunely saved.  He  drags  from  before  him  the 
body  of  the  Spanish  captain,  bids  the  lad  look 
up  and  fear  nothing ;  but,  overcome  with  the 
terrors  of  the  situation,  the  lad  had  fainted. 
At  this  moment — the  cabin  is  filled  with  the 
excited  captors — they  are  maddened  with  rage 
and  blood,  and  ready  to  strike  down  all  before 
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tliem.  Anxious  for  the  poor  boy,  the  gallant 
player  lifts  him  up,  throws  him  across  his 
shoulder,  and  carries  him  upon  deck,  never 
leaving  him  till  he  has  placed  him  in  safety  in 
his  own  vessel. 

x\midst  the  turmoil,  confusion,  and  horror 
of  such  a  scene,  (for,  of  all  battles,  perhaps  a 
sea-fight  presents  the  most  savage  and  despe- 
rate picture  of  warfare,)  the  "poor  player," 
who  had  thus  rescued  the  youth  from  death, 
and  borne  him  to  a  place  of  comparative 
safety,  had  but  small  leisure  to  pay  attention 
to  him. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  placed  him  in  the  cabin 
of  the  English  vessel,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
observe  his  extreme  beauty;  and  as  the  lad 
came  to  himself,  and  thanked  his  preserver, 
the  player  found,  by  his  accent,  that  the  lad 
was  English  born. 

Commending  him,  therefore,  hastily  to  the 
care  of  some  of  the  sailors  at  hand,  (as  his  ear 
again  caught  the  wild  huzza  of  the  victors,) 
the  player  again  sprang  upon  the  deck  of  his 
own  ship,  and  the  next  moment  was  once  more 
amidst  the  scene  of  death  and  slaughter — 
enveloped  in  smoke  and  fire — deafened  with 
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the  roar  of  guns,  and  in  the  midst  of  crashing 
timber  and  falling  spars. 

The  Spanish  galleon  had  been  captured  ere 
he  again  reached  her  decks  ;  but  still  on  went 
those  English  red-handed  from  slaughter  to 
slaughter,  "with  ladies  faces,  and  fierce  dra- 
gons spleens,^'  they  assailed  ship  after  ship 
of  the  squadron  they  had  become  entanged 
with,  and  night  only  arrested  the  terrible 
encounter. 

Awful  indeed  is  the  destructive  power  of 
man,  when  once  his  rage  is  let  loose  upon  his 
fellow.  Those  stately  Spanish  vessels,  covered 
with  gilding  and  ornament,  and  which  had 
come  heaving  upon  the  wave,  stately  in  move- 
ment, and  beautiful  in  appearance  as  a  bevy 
of  swans,  were  now  dismantled  wrecks,  black- 
ened, half  burnt,  and,  as  if  tortured  into  mad- 
ness by  tlieir  swift  enemies,  they  vomited 
forth  their  fire  at  random,  their  shot  flying 
over  the  heads  of  their  adversaries,  and  hurt- 
ing each  other  in  the  confusion  of  the  scene. 

In  other  parts  of  the  engagement  the  English 
had  been  equally  industrious ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gross  mismanagement  of  those  in 
authority,   and  through  whose  parsimony  the 
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ships  ran  short  of  ammunition,  the  success 
would  have  been  instantly  followed  up  ;  as  it 
was,  the  parsimony  of  the  Queen  might  have 
cost  her  her  crown,  for  thrice  were  the  English 
baulked  in  the  midst  of  success  for  want  of 
ammunition,  and  obliged  to  take  advantage  of 
wind  to  get  out  of  fire,  and  as  often  did  they 
return  like  avengers,  to  smite  and  destroy. 

The  sequel  of  this  glorious  contest  is  too  well 
known  for  us  to  dwell  upon,  only  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  our  story  have  we  follov/ed  it.  To 
that  poor  player,  the  intrepidity  of  demeanour, 
the  confidence  in  the  love  of  her  subjects, 
activity  and  foresight  of  the  royal  Tudor,  was 
not  lost.  lie  saw  of  what  his  own  countrymen 
were  capable  ;  and  when  he  dipped  his  pen  in 
his  own  heart,  and  described  deeds  of  knightly 
fame,  he  wrote  as  he  felt. 

The  noble  Howard  of  Effingham,  profiting 
by  the  faidts  of  the  Duke  of  Medina,  and  the 
difBculties  experienced  by  the  Spanish  seamen 
in  manoDuvring  their  floating  castles,  made  a 
terrible  example  of  the  enemy,  and  all  around 
is  crashing  ruin,  flight,  and  pursuit.  Those 
ships  which  vrere  scattered  he  followed,  and 
the  whole  fleet  of  Medina  was  already  van- 
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quished  and_J^fljing,  when  the  elements  effected 
the  rest. 

"  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  as  tlie  flood, 
A  whole  armada  of  collected  sail, 
Is  scatter'd  and  disjoined  from  fellowship." 

It  was  during  the  continuance  of  the  storm 
which  followed,  and  whilst  the  few  Spaniards 
who  returned  to  their  own  shores  were  filling 
the  ears  of  their  countrymen  with  reports  of 
the  desperate  valour  of  the  English,  and  the 
tempestuous  violence  of  the  ocean  which  sur- 
rounded them,  that  two  solitary  travellers  took 
their  way  along  the  old  [Kent  road  leading 
from  Sandwich  to  Canterbury.  Having  quitted 
the  ships  in  which  they  had  arrived  at  the  old 
Cinque  Port  town,  the  two  wayfarers  were  now 
making  their  way  towards  the  metropolis. 

In  our  own  times  they  would  have  come 
under  the  denomination  of  strollers,  since  one 
of  them  was  in  reality  an  actor,  and,  in  the 
form  of  the  youth  who  walks  by  his  side,  our 
readers  must  recognise  the  youth  rescued  during 
the  preceding  action  with  the  Armada. 

Light  is  the  step  and  joyous  the  voice  of  that 
player.    It  almost  cheers  the  heavy  heart  of  the 
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melancholy  lad,  his  companion.  Nay,  it  does, 
in  some  sort,  apparently  chase  from  his  me- 
mory some  rooted  sorrow;  for  the  large  glow- 
ing orbs  of  the  boy  are  oft-times  turned  towards 
the  player  as  he  speaks,  and  his  step  becomes 
more  firm  as  they  proceed. 

Scarce  a  mile  has  been  traversed  from  the 
town,  ere  the  eye  of  tlie  player  catches  sight  of 
a  gray  and  massive  ruin  on  his  right,  and  the 
steps  of  both  are  turned  towards  it. 

Long  lingered  their  footsteps  beside  that 
magnificent  relic,  and  deeply  ponders  the 
player  upon  the  surrounding  scene. 

His  companion  listened  to  his  words  with 
breathless  interest.  The  glittering  helmets  of 
the  cohorts  of  Rome  seem  to  pass  within  the 
arena. 

Nay,  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  who  reared 
the  fortress,  like  a  rock,  upon  that  elevation, 
eighteen  hundred  years  before,  seems  still  to  per- 
vade the  spot.  There— where  the  thistle  rears 
its  lonely  head,  and  the  long  grass  of  centuries 
waves  in  the  wind — the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
imperial  soldiery  seem  to  glide  by. 

"  And  such,"  said  the  youth,  as  he  listened 
to  the  words  of  his  companion,   "  is  in  truth 
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tlie  impression  felt  in  each  locality  where  the 
pick  and  spade  of  the  Roman  has  left  trace  of 
his  conquering  arm.  The  feelings  joii  have 
just  described,  the  shadowy  remembrance  such 
locality  seems  to  conjure  up,  I  have  oft-times 
felt  whilst  at  Clop  ton." 

The  player  started.  "At  Clopton^''  he  said, 
as  he  looked  curiously  at  the  expressive  counte- 
nance of  his  companion.  In  both  there  was  a 
sort  of  dreamy  recollection  of  having  met 
before.  "  At  Clopton,  boy  ?  True,  there  is  a 
Roman  trench  in  the  park  there.  And  so, 
then,  thou  knowest  fair  Warwickshire  V 

The  youth  sighed, — his  usual  answer  when 
his  companion,  during  their  short  acquaintance, 
had  inquired  his  history.     "  I  do,"  he  said. 

"  And  know  you  Stratford-upon-Avon  V' 
inquired  the  player. 

"  But  too  well,"  answered  the  youth,  again 
sighing. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  player  thoughtfully,  "  then 
well  may  I." 

"And  wherefore'?"  said  the  lad,  looking 
archly  in  his  face. 

"I  was  born  there,"  returned  the  player. 
"  Have  friends,  wife,  children  at  Stratford." 
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"  And  jour  name  V  inquired  the  youth. 

"  Shakspere,  for  fault  of  a  better,"  said  the 
player.  And  the  pair  soon  afterwards  left  the 
Roman  ruin  and  wended  on  towards  London. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    PLAYER  AT    COUET. 


And  now  a  new  epoch  seems  to  have 
arriyed,  and  England  (for  the  time  being)  may 
indeed  be  called  "  merrie  England^  The  good 
old  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  are  now  in  full 
force.  The  nation  seems  like  a  burly  giant, 
who  lately  weighed  down  by  some  heavy 
disease,  and  which  it  required  all  the  strength 
of  his  constitution  to  surmount,  suddenly  finds 
himself  a^ain  in  health  and  streno^th. 

"  Xow  lie  breathes  again,  and  can  give  audience  to  any 
tongue, 
Speak  it  of  what  it  may." 

The  enjoyment  of  the  sometime  invalid 
is  tenfold  from  the  sudden  rebound.  Earth 
and  sea,  air  and  sky,  look  doubly  beautiful, 
and   each   hour   is   one  of  enjoyment.     The 
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whole  nation  revels  in  the  excitement  and 
the  joyous  feelings  consequent  upon  its  deliver- 
ance from  a  fearful  joke.  The  anticipation 
of  dishonour,  torture,  and  slavery,  are  no  more. 
The  overweening  Spaniard,  "  that  Armado 
hight,''  has  been  smitten  with  deadly  venge- 
ance, and  all  care  is  thrown  to  the  winds. 
The  Queen,  the  courtiers,  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
citizens,  nay,  all  the  realm  are  dancing  a 
galliard  through  the  country.  And  of  all 
those  dancers  none  danced  more  vigorously, 
or  cut  higher  capers,  than  the  royal  Tudor 
herself  and  her  dancing  chancellor,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Ilatton. 

^"  Full  oft,  within  the  spacious  walls, 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him. 
My  grave  lord-keeper  led  the  brails, 

And  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him. 
His  bushy  beard  and  shoe-strings  green, 

His  high  crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet, 
Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it." 

Leicester,  Essex,  Raleigh,  and  Hatton,  the 
especial  gallants  of  the  Court,  "glittering  in 
golden  coats  like  images,  are  amongst  those 
revellers. 
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In  liondon  and  its  enyirons,  bear-baitinors, 
btiU-batings,  masques,  morris-dancers,  theatri- 
cal exhibitions,  and  all  sorts  of  diversions  filled 
up  the  hours. 

Great  croNvds  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
(who  had  met  the  Queen  on  her  landing  at 
Westminster  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Ar- 
mada) attended  her  to  St.  James's  Palace, 
and,  day  after  day,  entertained  her,  "  all 
furnished,  all  in  arms,"  with  tilts  and  tourneys. 

Fully  did  the  English  at  this  moment  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  their  Queen.  She  was 
extolled,  glorified,  and  almost  deified  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  joy  and  loyalty'''. 

Oh  that  it  came  within  the  compass  of  our 
pen  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Court. 
To  introduce  our  reader,  but  for  one  short 
hour,  within  the  walls  of  the  palace;  amidst 
that  throng  of  princely  gentlemen  and  stately 
dames  clustered  around  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  extraordinary  women  that  ever  wielded  a 
sceptre.  Alas!  the  times  are  so  changed  that 
the  might,  the  magnificence,   of  royalty,  the 

*  Stow  mentions  a  Httle  jobbing  tailor  who  abso- 
lutely went  mad  for  love  of,  and  died  glorifying  the 
perfections  of  the  Queen. 
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grandeur  of  tlie  scene  ^vithin,  and  the  halo 
shed  around  even  the  precincts  of  the  palace, 
can  scarcely  be  understood.  The  stately  forms 
of  the  bearded  yeomen;  the  glitter  of  the 
halbert,  and  the  flash  of  weapons  amidst  tower 
and  turret ;  the  emblazoned  doublet ;  the 
measured  tread  of  men-at-arms  on  every  post, 
and  port,  and  passage;  the  lounging  pages 
and  servants,  who  throng  the  courts  and 
offices ;  the  hundreds  of  hangers-on  upon 
royalty  at  this  joyous  period.  The  very  sacred 
character  of  much  that  pertained  to  a  palace 
seems  to  have  vanished.  The  bold  grandeur 
of  the  times  seem  to  have  departed  with  those 
cloistered  and  embattled  buildings,  and  the 
stately  beings  who  inhabited  them. 

The  very  precincts  of  the  Court, — the 
"  whereabout  of  royalty,  "seemed  invested  with 
a  sacred  character  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  stern  grandeur  which  pervaded 
the  habitations  of  the  terrible  Harry,  her 
father,  still  surrounded  the  various  dwellings 
of  the  no  less  majestic  daughter. 

Our  readers  must  now  imagine  the  Court  in 
all  its  splendour  at  that  old  palace  whose 
gateway   and  flanking   towers   still   bear  the 
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cognizance  and  initials  of  the  biirlj  Harry; 
not  as  now,  howeyer,  were  the  echoes  of  the 
drum  and  trumpet  which  rings  and  rattles  out 
upon  occasion  of  pomp  and  parade,  reverbe- 
rated from  the  goodly  dwellings  and  ample 
streets  by  which  it  is  neighboured.  St.  James's 
palace,  in  Elizabeth^s  day,  stood  in  the  open 
country.  It  had  been  built  upon  the  site  of 
the  dissolved  hospital  of  St.  James,  by  the 
bluff  King,  and  its  buttressed  walls  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  sort  of  chase  or  park,  the  grounds 
of  which  to  the  north  were,  for  the  most  part, 
wet  and  marshy.  The  heron  flapped  his 
wing  in  the  pool  where  now  the  Green  Park  is 
situated,  and  amidst  the  tall  trees  upon  the 
hill,  at^  present  called  Bond  Street,  the  deer 
couched  in  the  fern.  It  was  indeed  a  pictu- 
resque and  noble  building,  exceeding  handsome, 
as  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  describes  it, 
built  of  brick,  embattled  for  defence,  and  sur- 
rounded at  the  top  with  crenelles,  the  chase 
always  green,  and  in  which  the  Court  can 
walk  in  summer.  Indeed,  every  part  around 
St.  James's,  built  upon  and  populated  as  it 
now  is,  at  the  period  of  our  story  was  the 
occasional  haunt  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  she 
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rode,  walked,  and  meditated,  considered  her 
household  affairs,  or  disported  with  her  ladies, 
her  courtiers,  and  her  lovers. 

And  what  a  picture  did  the  scene  without 
the  palace  exhibit  a  few  weeks  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Armada,  and  whilst  many  of 
those  noblemen  and  gentry  who,  at  the  moment 
remained  in  London,  were  in  constant  atten- 
dance upon  the  Queen,  and  endeavouring  to 
outshine  each  other  in  their  devices  and  de- 
signs. It  is  near  the  hour  of  noon;  the  sun 
shines  upon  tower  and  turret,  and  glances 
bright  upon  the  arms  of  the  various  sentinels 
upon  rampart  and  gateway.  Within,  the 
court-yard  is  crowded  with  men-at-arms  and 
persons  of  all  ranks  passing  in  and  out.  And 
amongst  these  are  the  stately  forms  of  many 
whom  the  page  of  history  has  had  occasion  to 
tell  of.  In  the  park  without,  numerous  youth- 
ful cavaliers  are  careering  about,  mounted 
upon  steeds  splendidly  caparisoned,  whilst  a 
mounted  guard  of  honour  stands  enranked 
about  a  bow-shot  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance.  Huntsmen  and  falconers  too,  be- 
dight  with  the  royal  arms,  their  greyhounds 
in  couples,  and  other  dogs  of  the  chase,  are 
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seen  amidst  the  clank  of  arms,  as  the  sentinels 
are  relieved.  Naj,  the  perfume  of  the  scented 
courtiers  pervade  the  air  as  thej  dismount, 
and  enter  the  palace.  The  steaming  smell  of 
hot  dishes  and  savoury  viands  also  salute  the 
nostril,  as  cooks,  scullions,  and  servitors,  and 
pages,  are  seen  in  the  inner  court  leading  from 
the  kitchen,  as  the  hour  approaches  for  the 
royal  banquet.  Shift  the  scene  to  the  interior, 
and  a  magnificent  sight  strikes  the  eye,  "  The 
presence  strew'd.^'  The  walls  are  hung  with 
rich  tapestry,  and  on  either  hand  are  the 
nobles  of  the  Court,  "  a  glittering  throng." 
The  Queen  is  about  to  pass  through,  and  all 
are  bare-headed.  What  a  picture  do  those 
men  present!  Cloaked,  rufied,  and  rapiered, 
their  very  apparel  and  arms  studded  with 
jewels,  their  bearded  faces,  so  celebrated  for 
manly  beauty, — for  the  Queen  loves  to  look 
upon  the  handsomest  men  the  age  can  pro- 
duce, and  limbs,  and  thews,  and  features  are 
sure  to  find  favour  in  her  sight.  Whilst  the 
nobility  stand  thus  enranked,  (many  of  lesser 
note  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,)  a  gentle- 
man usher,  dressed  in  velvet;  with  a  gold 
chain,  suddenly  appears,  the  doors  are  thrown 

VOL.  III.  F 
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ojDen,  and  the  majestic  Tudor  is  announced  as 
at  hand. 

First  come  forth,  with  proud  step  and  reared 
heads,  some  of  those  lately  so  celebrated  in  the 
''  world's  debate/'  Bare-headed,  they  have 
had  especial  and  private  audience  in  the  pre- 
sence. Raleigh,  with  hawk's  eye  and  aquiline 
features,  his  very  spirit  glancing  as  he  looks 
good-naturedly,  but  haughtily,  around.  Then 
Essex,  majestic  in  mien  and  regal-looking  in 
demeanour,  and  seeming  to  carry  on  his  dress 
the  cost  of  whole  manors.  Then  Leicester, 
splendid  in  person  and  dress,  but  with  some- 
what of  a  restless,  uneasy,  and  sinister  expres- 
sion; dark  as  a  gipsy,  and  so  haughty  and 
unbending  in  demeanour,  that  his  countenance 
freezes  the  blood  in  the  gazer's  veins,  and  yet 
withal  wearing  a  sort  of  smile,  ever  and  anon, 
to  shew  his  pearly  teeth :  his  hand  plays  ner- 
vously with  the  hilt  of  his  jewelled  poinard, 
as  he  bows  to  the  several  nobles  he  recognizes. 
And  so  they  file  in,  and  fall  into  line  on  either 
hand. 

And  now  whatever  of  conversation,  amidst 
the  assemblage,  has  been  going  on,  suddenly 
ceases;  and  each  man — standing   erect,   and 
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with  his  embroidered  cloak  advanced^somewhat 
over  the  left  arm,  the  one  hand  upon  the 
rapier's  heavy  hilt,  the  plumed  hat  in  the  other 
— with  eyes  of  expectation,  await  the  moment 
of  the  Queen's  appearance.  A  flourish  of 
twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  imme- 
diately ring  and  rattle  out ;  the  battle-axes  of 
the  gentlemen-at-arms  are  lowered;  and,  lo, 
the  Majesty  of  England  has  passed  the  door. 

Elizabeth  at  this  period  of  her  reign  was 
fifty-six  years  of  age.  Her  face,  although 
exceedingly  majestic,  shewed  the  deep  furrows 
of  care — the  care  which  is  the  heir-loom  of  the 
diadem ;  her  nose  was  somewhat  hooked ;  her 
lips,  narrow;  her  teeth,  discoloured.  In  her 
ears  she  wore  two  enormous  pearls  with  rich 
drops;  and  her  small  crown  rested  upon  a 
mass  of  false  red  hair.  Her  bosom  it  was  her 
pleasure  to  display  uncovered  (the  custom  of 
all  English  ladies  before  marriage)  ;  on  her 
neck  was  a  necklace  of  costly  jewels.  The 
dress  she  wore  was  of  white  silk,  embroidered 
with  enormous  pearls,  larger  than  beans. 
Over  this  dress  she  wore  a  costly  mantle  of 
coloured  silk  shot  with  silver  threads ;  and  her 
long  train  was  borne  by  a  marchioness.     In 
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addition  to  all  this,  she  wore,  in  place  of  a 
chain,  a  magnificent  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. 
Her  aspect  upon  the  whole  was  at  first  sight 
pleasing;  but  on  a  steady  view  of  her  counte- 
nance, there  was  to  be  found  the  unendurable 
look  of  a  line  of  kings.  The  eye  that  could 
gaze  down  a  lion ;  the  fierce  glance  of  the 
royal  Harry,  was  there;  a  glance  which  pro- 
claimed the  excitable  nature  of  the  Tudor 
blood. 

She  remained  stationary  for  a  few  brief 
moments  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room,  and 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  whole  assemblage 
in  one  rapid  glance.  She  then  advanced,  with 
her  bevy  of  attendant  ladies,  and,  at  her  plea- 
sure, spoke  first  to  one  and  then  another  of  the 
nobles  present.  To  one  or  two  giving  her 
hand  to  kiss,  as  a  mark  of  special  favour, 
her  favourites  (albeit  they  had  already  been 
favoured  with  a  private  audience)  being  every 
now  and  then  appealed  to ;  whilst  the  moment 
her  eye  detected  any  person  of  peculiar  note, 
or  not  immediately  belonging  to  her  circle,  she 
fixed  him  like  a  basilisk. 

"Ah!  Master  Spenser,'^  she  said,  as  she 
stopped  near  the  author  of  the  "  Faery  Queen," 
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"hast  thou  received  the  guerdon  I  promised 
thee  for  thy  song  yet '?  By  God's  death  we 
rated  Burleigh  soundly  for  disobeying  our 
orders,  and  bringing  forth  that  jangling  rhyme 
of  thine,  which  touched  our  honour.  Let  me 
see  how  went  it ;"  and  the  Queen  repeated, 
with  good  emphasis  and  discretion,  the  words 
of  the  poet : 

"  I  was  promised  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme : 
Since  that  time,  until  this  season, 
I  have  had  nor  rhyme  nor  reason." 

"The  radiant  Gloriana,''  said  Spenser, 
"  doth  overmuch  honour  my  poor  couplet  by 
repeating  it ;  nevertheless  the  rhyme  still  hath 
reason.  Of  that,  our  shepherd  of  the  ocean '^ 
can  testify/' 

"  How  !  Raleigh,''  said  the  Queen,  "  hath  not 
thy  friend  received  the  hundred  pounds  I  pro- 
mised him  ?  By  God's  death,  but  this  is 
overbold  of  Burleigh !"  And  the  eye  of  the 
Queen  showed  the  lioness'  glance  as  she  looked 
around  for  the  offender.  Burleigh,  however, 
had  anticipated  a  storm,  and  sought  the  lower 
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end  of  tlie  room ;  meanwhile  Raleigh,  who 
seldom  let  an  opportunity  pass  for  pressing  any 
suit  he  had  to  carry,  replied  that  Spenser  had 
as  yet  received  nothing  of  the  promised  coin. 

"  My  friend  is  as  unlucky  as  myself,"  he 
said  ;  "  for  neither  hath  he  received  his  guer- 
don, any  more  than  I  myself  have  obtained 
the  gi-ant  of  lands  your  gracious  bounty  half 
promised." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  Queen  (who,  spite  of  her 
partiality  for  the  wit,  genius,  and  valour  of 
the  adventurous  and  daring  knight,  little 
relished  his  rapacity).  "Ah!"  she  said,  "what, 
that  suit  of  the  fields  at  Mitcham  again  1 
And  when  will  you  cease  to  be  a  beggar, 
Raleigh  r' 

Raleigh  saw  he  had  half  offended,  but  his 
impudence  and  readiness  brought  him  through. 
"  When  your  Majesty  ceases  to  be  a  benefac- 
tress," he  said,  gracefully  bowing. 

The  angry  spot  left  the  Queen's  brow.  She 
smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "  Thou  art  an 
accomplished  courtier,"  she  said,  as  she  passed 
on,  "  but  thou  gettest  not  the  Mitcham  mea- 
dows of  us  yet  notwithstanding.'' 

"  What  mutterest  thou,  Tarleton '?"  she  con- 
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tinned  sharply,  to  one  of  the  attendant  clowns 
or  comedians,  whom  she  frequently  admitted 
to  her  presence. 

*'  I  mutter  nothing  that  I  will  not  stand  to, 
Madona,''  said  Tarleton ;  "  and  that  which 
your  Majesty  calls  muttering,  was  but  an 
assurance  to  my  gossip,  Raleigh,  of  all  he 
requires.  Raleigh  hath  but  to  ope  his  mouth, 
and  the  tid  bits  from  youi'  royal  table  are  sure 
to  be  cast  into  it/' 

"  So !"  said  the  Queen,  rather  angrily. 

"Yes;/'  returned  the  bold  jester.  "  Look 
but  on  my  lord  there — he  of  the  dark  eye  and 
olive  complexion.  By  my  fay,  he  hath  swollen 
to  such  a  huge  bulk  in  the  sunshine  of  your 
royal  eye,  that  anon  we  shall  all  be  over- 
whelmed!" 

This  sally  of  Tarleton's  against  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  was  received  with  a  titter  of  applause, 
and  Burleigh,  who  had  indeed  tutored  the  poor 
jester,  greatly  enjoyed  it. 

Elizabeth  saw  the  feeling,  and  affecting  to 
hear  it  with  unconcern,  turned  to  another  of 
the  court  fools.  "  Well,  Pace,''  she  said,  "  and 
now  I  suppose  we  shall  hear  from  you  also  of 
our  faults." 
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''  What  is  the  use  of  speaking  of  that  which 
all  the  town  is  talking  of?"  growled  Pace. 

Although  the  Queen  permitted  considerable 
licence  to  men  of  this  class,  she  was  more 
deeply  offended  than  she  chose  to  show,  and 
passed  on  without  another  word.  A  few 
moments  afterwards,  however,  both  Pace  and 
Tarleton  were  observed,  at  a  hint  from  one  of 
the  gentlemen-at-arms,  to  quit  the  presence. 

"  Ah,  Bacon,"  said  the  Queen  to  her  ample- 
browed  Lord  Keeper,  "we  are  sorrj  to  see 
thee  still  suffering  from  the  old  enemy,  the 
gout.  Remain  not  standing  here,  my  lord, 
go  sit  thee  down.  We  make  use  of  your  good 
head,  not  your  bad  legs!" 

Lord  Bacon,  nothing  loth,  bowed  and  hob- 
bled off. 

"My  lord  Bacon's  soul  lodgeth  well,"  she 
observed  to  one  of  her  ladies,  "  and  truly  do 
we  honour  him  therefore.  We  are  the  enemy 
of  all  dwarfs  and  monsters  in  shape,  and 
would  have  all  appointments,  either  civil  or 
military,  bestowed  on  men  of  good  appearance. 
What  sayst  thou  1" 

"  Certes,  I  am  woman  enough  to  be  of  your 
Majesty's  opinion,"  answered  the  lady;  "and 
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yet  your  Majesty  cannot  always  suit  wit  and 
judgment  with  a  splendid  dwelling:  witness 
your  royal  choice  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil/' 

"  True/'  said  the  Queen,  "  Cecil  hath  both  a 
mean  look  and  an  ugly  expression;  but  we 
cannot  want  the  crook-back." 

"  Your  Highness/'  said  Lady  Astley,  who 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cecil's,  "  doth,  however, 
love  much  to  encourage  small  dogs  and  apes, 
and  Cecil  hath  a  great  savour  of  an  ape  in  his 
expression." 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  Queen,  "  no  more  of  that. 
We  must  not  hear  Cecil  spoken  of  disparag- 
ingly in  his  absence.  Besides,  there  is  no  such 
similitude." 

The  Queen  now  turned,  and  taking  Leicester 
aside,  held  him  for  some  time  in  conversation, 
during  which  all  kept  aloof  She  then,  as  it 
was  near  the  hour  of  dining,  again  passed 
down  the  line,  still  speaking  to  and  noticing 
all  she  felt  any  inclination  to  propitiate,  Lei- 
cester, Raleigh,  and  one  or  two  of  the  more 
privileged  courtiers  following.  As  she  passed 
into  the  second  chamber,  she  observed  amongst 
the  elite  several  whose  rank  had  not  entitled 
them  to  be   in   the    presence-chamber  ;    and 
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wherever  her  eye  fell  on  a  handsome  face  and 
form,  she  stopped  and  made  inquiry  concerning 
such  persons. 

"  I  pray  you,  Mignonne,^'  she  said,  turning 
to  one  of  her  ladies,  "who  is  yonder  handsome 
youth — he  who  stands  there  near  the  doorl" 

"  I  know  not  his  name,  Madam,''  said  the 
lady. 

"Pshaw,''  said  the  Queen,  "I  have  ever 
those  about  me  who  are  ignorant.  Leicester," 
she  continued,  "  what  is  the  name  of  yonder 
youth  r 

"  He  whom  your  Majesty's  eye  hath  fasci- 
nated, even  to  the  crimsoning  of  his  cheeks," 
said  Leicester,  "  is  Charles  Blount." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  could  have  sworn 
there  was  good  blood  in  his  veins.  He  is 
brother  of  Lord  William  Mountjoye,  is  he  not 

sor 

"He  is  Madam,"  said  Leicester,  "  his  younger 
brother,  and  now  studying  at  the  inns  of  court. 
He  was  in  Drake's  ship,  and  did  good  service 
against  the  Spaniard." 

"  Nay,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  by  my  faith,  an  he 
was  with  Drake,  he  was  like  to  be  where  blows 
were  rife.     Bid  him  approach." 
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The  jouth  accordingly  came  forward  and 
knelt  to  the  Queen,  who,  still  more  struck  by 
his  handsome  form  and  features,  gave  him  her 
hand  to  kiss. 

"  Come  again  to  Court,  good  Master  Blount," 
she  said,  "and  I  will  bethink  me  of  your 
future  fortunes/' 

The  young  man  again  blushed,  and  being 
extremely  bashful,  stammered  some  incoherent 
reply  of  thanks  which  still  more  interested 
the  Queen,  and  again  she  added  words  of 
encouragement. 

The  Earls  of  Essex  and  Leicester  smiled 
contemptuously,  and  Essex  who  stood  near  the 
Queen  made  some  sneering  remark,  which  was 
partially  overheard.  Not  even,  however,  could 
the  favomite  Essex  escape  censure  at  such  a 
moment. 

"  Ha !"  she  said  (turning  sharply  upon  him), 
"  say'st  thou,  my  Lord  ?  Stand  back,  lest  we 
teach  you  manners  here." 

Essex  bit  his  lip,  but  he  was  fain  to  obey, 
observing  to  my  Lord  Southampton  "  that 
every  fool,  he  thought,  was  coming  into 
favour." 

"  Then,"  said  Southampton,  who  stood  n^ar, 
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tis  fit  we  introduce  something  not  altogether 
so  sillj,  and  there  is  one  here  to-day  I  much 
wish  her  Majesty  to  notice.  Ha!  and  look 
ye,  she  hath  already  found  him/^ 

"  Of  whom  speak  jeV  inquired  Essex. 

"  Of  one  well  beloved  by  thee,"  said  South- 
ampton. "  See  thou  not  the  man  there 
standing  amidst  the  throng,  somewhat  behind 
the  beef-eaters  V 

"  I  do,"  said  Essex.    "  Tis  AVill  Shakspere." 

Meanwhile,  whilst  Essex,  whose  proud  spirit 
being  somewhat  chafed,  had  thus  remained 
behind  the  royal  party,  the  Queen  passed  on, 
talking  right  and  left  as  was  her  wont,  and 
discussing  matters  of  political  interest  with 
those  near  her.  '•  We  will  think  of  this  matter, 
my  Lord  of  Effingham,"  she  said,  in  answer  to 
something  that  noble  had  said.  "  I  am  ready, 
as  thou  hast  seen,  to  arm  for  defence,  but  I 
make  no  wars." 

"  Nevertheless,  your  Majesty  should  strike  a 
blow  at  Spain  ere  he  recover  the  effects  of  his 
discomfiture.  I  hear  again  of  formidable  pre- 
parations being  in  contemplation  to  avenge 
the  destruction  of  his  ships.  Nay,  Philip  hath 
affirmed,  and  that  on  oath,  that  he  will  be 
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revenged  even  if  he  is  reduced  to  pawn  the 
last  candlestick  on  his  altar/' 

"Naj,  mj  Lord/'  said  the  Queen,  "if  the 
dollars  of  silver  and  ingots  of  gold,  and  which 
the  wretched  Indians  work  for  in  their  native 
mines,  could  effect  the  conquest  of  this  realm, 
he  would  assuredly  succeed,  but  I  fear  him 
not.  We  have  stout  hearts  and  heavy  blades 
here  in  England  to  oppose  to  his  glittering 
coin.  Whilst  you  yourself,  Raleigh,  Frobisher, 
Drake,  and  other  daring  spirits  are  ready  for 
the  sea,  we  shall  hold  our  own,  my  Lord.'' 

"Nevertheless,  your  Majesty  will,  I  trust,  hear 
at  a  future  opportunity  what  myself  and  my 
Lord  of  Essex  have  to  urge  in  favour  of  an 
expedition  against  Spain." 

"It  may  be  we  will  hear  both,"  said  the 
Queen,  "but  in  truth  Essex  is  hardly  to  be 
entrusted  with  command.  His  impetuosity 
requireth  a  bridle,  my  lord,  rather  than  a 
spur.  He  is  the  soul  of  chivalry,  but  rash  as 
he  is  brave  ;  and  see  you  there  now,"  she  said, 
turning  and  looking  after  Essex,  "  I  reproved 
him  but  with  one  word,  and  his  choler  is 
aroused  even  towards  us,  his  benefactress." 

The  Queen  turned  now  to  a  tall,  gaunt,  but 
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exceedingly  noble-looking  old  man,  his  costume 
partaking  both  of  the  soldier  and  the  courtier. 
"  Sir  Thomas  Lucy/'  she  said,  "  we  have  heard 
of  your  gallantry  during  the  action  with  the 
Armada.  We  thank,  in  your  presence,  all 
those  gentlemen  of  fair  Warwickshii-e  for  their 
alacrity  in  fitting  out  ships,  and  their  bravery 
in  fighting  them.  We  heard  of  you,  Sir 
Thomas,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle." 

"  And  where  your  Highness  shall  ever  find 
me  when  the  foes  of  England  are  to  be  met," 
said  the  old  knight,  proudly,  and  at  the  same 
time  rearing  his  head  as  he  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  royal  Tudor.  Presently,  however, 
the  countenance  of  Sir  Tliomas  underwent  a 
slight  change,  he  seemed  to  start  at  some  name 
her  Majesty  pronounced.  His  pale  iron-gray 
visage  became  flushed ;  nay,  had  Sir  Thomas 
received  an  insult  in  the  presence,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  could  not  have  more 
instantly  changed.  Slowly,  and  with  con- 
tracted brows,  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  person 
Her  Majesty  was  speaking  to,  and  that,  indeed, 
not  five  paces  from  where  he  himself  stood. 
He  was  fixed — astonished.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes. 
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"  What !  Master  Shakspere/'  said  tlie  Queen, 
as  her  eagle-eye  caught  sight  of  the  poet  stand- 
ing amongst  a  crowd  of  officials,  "  and  so  thou 
too  hast  come  to  Court  1  We  have  not  ourself 
yet  seen  thy  last  poem — thy  Tarquin  and 
Lucrece,  but  Raleigh  and  Essex  have  repeated 
some  passages  to  us." 

Shakspere  bent  his  knee  and  presented  a 
small  roll  of  paper  to  the  Queen,  which  she 
received  graciously,  and  after  glancing  at  it. 
"  'Tis  well,"  she  said,  "  we  will,  good  William, 
be  present."  She  then  gave  the  poet  her  hand 
to  kiss  and  passed  through  the  door. 

As  Shakspere  rose  from  his  knee  he  was 
immediately  accosted  and  congratulated  by  the 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  whilst  many 
others  of  the  Court  came  about  him. 

Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
exhibit  the  utmost  astonishment.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  poet  he  could  hardly  mistake. 
The  name,  too,  he  had  caught  the  sound  of 
and  in  the  person  of  one  apparently  on  the 
most  familiar  terms  with  the  grandees  of 
Elizabeth's  court,  nay,  one  who  was  re- 
ceived with  favour  by  the  haughty  Tudor 
herself,  he  saw  the  individual  who  had  broke 
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his   park,  stolen  his  deer,  and  decamped  to 
avoid  punishment  for  his  offence. 

Whilst,  therefore,  Shakspere  stood  amidst 
the  glittering  throng,  Sir  Thomas  still  con- 
tinued rapt  in  astonishment.  Proud  as  he 
himself  was,  he  felt  (in  common  with  all 
country  squires),  that  removed  from  his  own 
little  domain,  and  transplanted  into  the  won- 
drous world  of  fashion  of  London,  he  was  but 
a  "  cypher  in  the  great  accompt."  But  a 
small  mite  indeed,  helping  to  swell  the  gran- 
deur of  the  court. 

"  A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  kiug 
Until  a  king  be  by,  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself  (as  doth  an  inland  brook), 
Into  the  main  of  waters." 

"A  parliament  member,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  the  infernal  lampoon  kept  recurring 
to  his  mind,  and  as  he  watched  the  corn-tiers, 
so  interested  and  so  joyous,  whilst  in  the 
influence  of  Shakspere's  wit.  "  It  must  be 
him — I  am  sure  it's  him — I  know  it's  him — A 
justice  of  peace,''  he  muttered:  "at  home  a 
poor  scarecrow.  And  on  such  terms  here  at 
court  too!     In  London  an  ass,"  he  continued, 
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as  he  approached  somewhat  nearer,  and  took 
a  more  keen  survey  of  the  unconscious  poet. 
"  Yes,  it  is  him  sure  enough ;  and  jet — 111 
make  bold  to  make  sure,"  and  Sir  Thomas 
accosted  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  inquired 
somewhat  tartly,  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  seemed  to  keep  the  Lords  Essex,  Bacon, 
Leicester,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  such 
exceeding  mirth. 

"His  namel"  said  Hatton,  who  was  himself 
hastening  to  the  feast  of  wit,  "  why,  it's  our 
Shakspere,  man — The  gentle  Will — Knowest 
thou  not  Will  Shakspere,  the  very  element  of 
wit  and  pleasantry  1" 

"Shakspere!''  said  Sir  Thomas.  "Shak- 
spere! Thank  you,  Sir  Christopher.  Shak- 
spere !  the  element  of  wit  and  pleasantry ! 
And  what  may  be  the  present  calling  of  this 
element  of  wit  T  he  inquired. 

"  His  calling ;  why,  he's  an  actor.  Sir 
Thomas — a  poet,  and  a  right  good  one.  A 
player,  sir,  and  a  writer  of  plays  ;  one,  too, 
who  keeps  us  amused." 

"Oh!"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "Tis  so,  is  it? 
Good! — an  actor — a  mummer — a  morisco." 

"  Come,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Sir  Christopher, 
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"  ril  make  him  known  to  thee ;  Til  assure  you 
he's  a  rare  fellow  this  Will  Shakspere/' 

"I  thank  jou,  la/'  said  the  knight  truly. 
"  I  hold  not  acquaintance  with  mummers  and 
wild  moriscos.  Farewell,  Sir  Christopher.  I 
am  away  to  Warwickshire.  An  ass,  quotha. 
Well  this  'tis  to  have  deer,  and  parks,  and 
warrens — this  'tis  to  be  a  player.  The  world's 
turned  athwart.  Farewell,  Sir  Christopher, 
(lie  continued  hurriedly  to  the  dancing  favo- 
rite,) fail  not  to  come  to  Charlecote,  we'll  kill 
the  buck  there — eh'?"  And  so  Sir  Thomas 
left  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIR   THOMAS   LUCY   IN  LOXDOIT. 

The  more  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  heard,  during 
his  sojourn  in  London  on  the  subject  that  had 
so  startled  him  at  Court,  the  more  he  won- 
dered. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Warwickshire  lad,  whom  he 
had  hunted  from  his  native  town,  that  he 
found  the  name  of  William  Shakspere  in  the 
mouths  of  almost  all  he  met.  That  his  name 
should  be  at  all  subject  of  conversation  at  this 
precise  moment,  was  indeed  astonishing,  consi- 
dering the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  generality 
of  the  Londoners.  The  warm  citizens  of 
London  were  for  the  most  part  a  staid  and 
grave  set.  The  more  juvenile  were  rude  and 
rough;  fond  of  atliletic  sports  and  out-door 
pastimes.     They  loved  to  see  the  bear  tug  and 
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hug  the  hound;  to  witness  the  cruel  conflict 
^twixt  mastiiF  and  monkey;  to  see  the  bull 
driven  to  madness ;  or  to  shout  over  the 
bout  at  quarter-staff.  Added  to  these  pas- 
times it  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
patience  with  which  thej  could  sit  at  a,  so-called, 
theatrical  exhibition,  and  listen  to  the  long- 
winded  orations,  speeches,  and  mysteries  then 
in  fashion,  and  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  their  more  ignorant  ancestors,  was  a  per- 
fect marvel;  for  except  that  the  fool  or  clown 
uttered  here  and  there  a  conceit,  a  theatrical 
exhibition  was  a  weary  business.  Shakspere, 
who  had  now  spent  some  time,  in  a  sort 
of  apprenticeship,  amongst  the  players,  had 
already  altered  this  style  ;  and  just  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  had  per- 
fectly astonished  the  town  by  producing  a 
piece  of  his  own  writing — a  play,  which,  albeit 
in  our  own  time  it  is  in  comparison  but 
slightly  regarded,  possessed  in  Elizabeth^s  day 
peculiar  attractions.  This  play,  which  was 
called  Pericles,  had  greatly  delighted  tlie  Court 
and  the  city.  It  in  some  sort  partook  of  the 
style  of  production  most  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  time,  and  prepared  the  way  for  more  per- 
fect productions. 

It  is  not  therefore  matter  of  so  much  sur- 
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prise,  that  just  at  this  precise  moment,  when 
the  fierce  revelry  consequent  upon  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Armada  was  beginning  to  pall  upon 
the  "  monster  with  uncounted  heads,"  the  cir- 
cumstance of  William  Shakspere  being  about 
to  produce  another  play,  should  make  some 
stir. 

As  Sir  Thomas  passed  through  the  Golden 
Ohepe,  he  found,  by  the  conversation  of  many 
whom  he  met,  that  the  Queen  intended  to  be 
at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  that  afternoon. 

Now  Sir  Thomas  had  never  in  his  life  been 
inside  a  theatre  in  London.  He  had  seen 
mysteries,  mummeries,  morris-dances,  and 
Christmas  revels  in  his  own  hall  at  Charlecote. 
But  other  sort  of  dramatic  representation,  in 
common  with  others  of  his  class,  he  had  no 
conception  of  or  care  for. 

"  Diccon,''  he  said  to  one  of  the  attendants 
who  walked  behind  him  (for  Sir  Thomas  al- 
ways promenaded  the  town  with  half-a-dozen 
serving-men  at  his  back),  "what  is  this  play 
we  heard  my  Lord  Keeper  speaking  of?'' 

"  Marry,  Sir  Thomas,  it  is  a  play  written  I 
be  informed  by  one  Sampson  Breakspere  of 
this  town." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  Breakspere,  said 
ye'?     Art  sure  that  is  the  name'?" 
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"  One  cannot  be  sure  of  anything,  an  it  so 
please  je,  in  tliis  sink  of  iniquity/'  said  Diccon, 
"  where  lying,  thieving,  and  every  sort  of  yil- 
lany  existeth  in  open  daylight.  Nay,  one 
cannot  be  sure  of  finding  one's  throat  hale  and 
sound  in  the  morning  when  one  lays  down  at 
night.  By  the  same  token,  at  the  hostel  where 
I  lay,  they  cut  off  the  badge,  containing  the 
three  silver  pike-fish,  from  all  our  sleeves." 

"  J5rm^spere,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  merely 
glancing  at  the  denuded  coat-sleeve  of  his  head 
serving-man.  "Art  sure  it  is  not  Shaksipere, 
Diccon  r 

"  I  cannot  tell  your  honour.  Breakspere 
was  the  name  I  understood,  but  it  may  proba- 
bly be  Shakspere.  Nay,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised even  if  it  was  the  very  fellow  who  stole 
your  honour's  deer,  and  stuck  up  bills  against 
our  park-gates.  Nothing  is  too  bad  for  this 
town  and  the  people  in  it.  I  would  we  were 
fairly  back  in  Warwickshire." 

Sir  Thomas  looked  hard  at  his  serving- 
man,  so  unusually  talkative  in  his  presence. 
"  Amongst  other  things  they  do  in  this  town, 
Diccon,"  he  said  sharply,  "  it  seems  they  have 
taught  you  to  drink  more  strong  beer  before 
breakfast  than  your  brains  can  bear.  Go  to, 
sirrah;  less  circumstance  when  you  answer." 
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And  the  stately  knight  held  his  way  along 
Chepe. 

On  this  morning  he  was  intending  to  pay  a 
visit  to  an  old  friend  residing  at  Dowe-gate, 
and  afterwards  to  take  boat,  at  Styll-yard,  and 
cros  sover  to  Bank-side,  there  to  see  the  "  bear- 
bayting;''  and  accordingly  his  serving-men 
turned  down  Bucklersbury,  traversed  Canwick- 
street,  and  completely  bewildered  themselves 
in  East  Chepe. 

These  thoroughfares  were  somewhat  strait 
and  exceedingly  intricate  in  Elizabeth's  day, 
whilst  the  encroaching  storeys  of  the  houses 
gi'azed  the  plumes  on  the  tall  knight's  castor, 
as  he  walked,  so  much  so  that  he  was  fain  to 
hold  down  his  head.  By  which  proceeding 
he,  ever  and  anon,  run  full  butt  against  some 
tall  fellow  or  other,  receiving  such  abuse  as 
rather  kept  his  philosophy  from  rusting. 

"  How  now,  thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou 
thin-faced  gull !"  said  a  tall  man  dressed  with 
great  bravery,  and  who  accompanied  by  several 
others  was  advancing  from  the  water  side; 
"  how  mean  ye  by  that  1  Thou  hast  run  thy 
hatchet  visage  full  in  my  breast,  and  murdered 
my  ruff,  thou  ass  !" 

"  I  cry  ye  mercy,  fair  sir,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
who  was  always  the   gentlemen.     "I  am  as 
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ready  to  make  amends,  as  I  have  unconsciously 
offended." 

"  Offended,  quotha,"  said  the  gallant,  as  he 
stood  pluming  himself  like  a  bird,  and  pinch- 
ing out  his  crushed  ruff,  which  starched  with 
yellow  starch  stood  out  a  foot  at  least  from 
his  neck.  "  Thou  hast  murdered  my  ruff,  I 
tell  thee,  and  shalt  duly  answer  it." 

"  Of  a  verity,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  an  I  have 
endamaged  thy  ruff  I  will  pay  thy  laundress 
coin  wherewith  to  re-stiffen  it.  An  I  have 
ruffled  thine  honour  I  will  give  thee  reparation 
with  my  rapier,  always  presuming  thou  art  a 
gentleman  of  coat  armour,  and  fit  opponent 
for  my  poor  person,  for  thy  language,  to  say 
sooth,  is  foul,  and  thy  manner  coarse  even  for 
this  foul  town." 

"  How  speaFst  thou, — a  gentleman  and  fit 
opponent  for  thee?  Betake  thee  straight  to 
thy  weapon.  Know,  I  am  a  gentleman  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester." 

"Diccon,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  sheathing  his 
half  drawn  rapier  and  stepping  aside,  "  this  is 
thy  business.  Tell  this  caitiff,  that  the  lan- 
guage and  behaviour  of  a  menial  should  be  at 
least  civilized  when  he  encounter  a  gentle- 
man." 

"Wilt  not  fight  with  meV  said  the  bully. 
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who,  together  with  his  fellow,  now  rudely 
pressed  upon  the  knight's  party. 

"  Not  willingly  will  I  fight  with  a  scavenger;" 
said  Sir  Thomas,  "  the  quarrel  shall  be  a  good 
quarrel,  for  I  will  fasten  it  upon  the  Earl  thy 
master.  I  stand  aside  here — smite  him, 
Diccon — well,  Diccon — lay  on  my  men  all, 
and  clear  a  passage.     I  would  pass  on." 

Upon  this  the  followers  of  Sir  Thomas 
threw  the  round  targets  they  carried  on  their 
left  arms,  before  their  breasts,  and,  spreading 
out  over  the  whole  width  of  the  thoroughfare, 
drew  their  blades  and  advancing  upon  the 
rude  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  bore 
them  back,  so  that  Sir  Thomas  passed  on  his 
way  to  the  bear-bayting. 


VOL.    HI. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  BLACKFRIARS. 

In  our  own  times  the  profession  of  an  actor 
presents  a  picture  of  uninterrupted  drudgery 
and  discomfort.  In  Elizabeth's  day  such  was 
not  the  case.  There  was  not  then  that  con- 
tinual craving  after  novelty,  that  constant 
production  of  pieces,  written  for  the  hour  and 
the  topic  of  the  day,  which  gives  an  actor  no 
rest.  In  comparison  to  our  own  race  of  actors 
(excellent  as  many  of  them  are  for  the  sort  of 
work  they  have  to  do),  the  actors  of  Elizabeth's 
day  were  a  company  of  magnificoes,  "proper 
fellows  of  their  hands,"  and  "  tall  gentlemen  in 
their  own  esteem." 

They  took  the  thing  easily,  and  with  a 
certain  dignity  of  deportment.  It  was  indeed 
edifying  to  see  one  of  these  goodly  fellows 
with  part  in  his  hand,  his  plumed  hat,  "short 
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cloak  and  slops,"  and  eke  his  rapier,  taking 
his  early  walk,  either  in  the  fields  or  on  Bank 
Side,  or  peradventure  hiring  a  boat  at  the 
Blackfriars,  and  thus  gesticulating,  with  a 
short  and  diminutiyc  bowled  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  studying  the  author's  meaning  to  the 
letter  and  getting  up  his  lengths. 

Sometimes  they  went  forth  in  companies, 
these  men,  to  some  favourite  rural  haunt,  some 
delightfully  situated  hostel  or  tavern  by  the 
river's  bank,  or  to  the  bowery  woods  near 
Richmond  or  Greenwich.  On  such  occasions 
they  would  take  boat  and  make  the  river  echo 
with  their  jokes,  and  puns,  and  witticisms,  as 
they  were  wafted  along  on  its  glassy  surface. 
At  other  times  a  select  few  would  hire  horses 
and  beat  up  the  towns  of  Windsor,  Mortlake''% 
and  other  places,  which  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  Court  made  more  gay  and 
populous,  for  those  actors  loved  to  haunt 
the  whereabout  of  royalty,  their  company 
being  the  more  cultivated  for  the  amusement 
they  afforded.  Their  professional  knowledge 
made  them  exceeding  good  companions  too. 
Glorious   fellows.      Roaring   blades   over   the 

"■  Elizabett,  with  her  court,  frequently  moved  to 
these  .places. 

G   2 
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flaggon,  and  the  witty  knayes  knew  their 
vahie,  cracked  their  jokes  with  the  husbands, 
and  made  love  to  the  wives  in  the  same  breath. 
And  then  how  dearly  too  did  "  mine  host  of 
the  tavern  "  enter  into  their  joviality,  and  aid 
them  in  those  little  waggeries  they  were  so 
prone  to  engage  in. 

None  but  those  who  have  mixed  amongst 
actors  of  talent,  and  know  them  intimately, 
can  have  an  idea  of  the  charm  of  their  society. 
The  very  characters  they  have  to  personate, 
good  or  ill,  and  the  moralities  taught  in  the 
pieces  they  are  obliged  to  study,  ought  to,  and 
does,  render  them  better  men.  Their  study 
also  is  to  give  peculiar  eflfect  to  all  they  say 
and  do.  And  oft-times  with  them  the  most 
commonplace  sentence  is  pointed  into  some- 
thing witty.  They  understand  the  "jest's 
prosperity,"  and  in  an  instant  they  penetrate 
through  the  follies,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
cunning  of  the  commonplace.  Their  ideas 
being  for  the  most  part  free,  unfettered,  and 
unshackled  by  mercantile  matters,  their  senti- 
ments are  ennobled  by  the  study  of  those  parts 
they  have  to  perform. 

And  oh,  what  fascination,  what  delight, 
what  a  world  of  itself,  is  the  scenic  hour !  The 
romance  of  feeling,  the   inexpressible  charm 
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belonging  to  that  brilliant  little  period,  none 
know  but  the  actors  themselves.  It  is  oft- 
times  their  all  of  life;  the  rest  is  fiat  and 
stale;  thej  live  but  for  those  few  brief  mo- 
ments in  which  thej  glitter  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  the  admiration,  the  delight,  nay 
almost  the  envy  of  the  audience.  Like  tlie 
lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,  thej  are  "  of 
imagination  all  compact."  The  actor  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  author's  conception. 
The  poet's  world  is  also  the  world  of  him  who 
enacts  the  part  the  poet  has  written.  He 
lives  in  his  author's  period,  not  only  whilst 
acting,  but  whilst  studying  the  part.  The 
loves,  the  hates,  the  fears,  the  jojs,  the  doings 
of  all  around  are  pertaining  to  himself — as  if 
"  'twas  reality  he  felt." 

Some  of  these  men  were  very  noble  fellows, 
(if  we  may  so  term  it,)  noble  at  least  in  senti- 
ment, if  not  in  blood,  and  who  would  have 
scorned  to  perform  the  mean  acts  perpetrated 
by  men  in  a  class  far  above  them.  They 
knew,  too,  in  what  the  point  of  honour  con- 
sisted, and  were  "sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel" 
where  they  conceived  themselves  insulted ;  and 
it  was  this  virtue  in  the  better  sort  of  tlie 
actors  of  Elizabeth's  day  which  made  them 
sought  for,  and  associated  with,  by  many  of 
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the  best  of  the  nobility.  Nay,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
of  England's  history,  and  when  civil  war 
"  channelled  her  fields,"  the  actors  were,  to  a 
man,  found  enranked  amongst  tlie  cavaliers, 
and  fighting  '*on  the  party  of  the  King." 
Their  professional  education  taught  them  to 
"hold  in  hate  the  canting  roundheads,"  and 
they  fought  and  bled  for  the  better  cause. 

How  dearly  Shakspere  loved  the  scenic  hour 
his  own  doings  liave,  we  think,  proclaimed. 
The  world  around  him,  too,  at  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  and  wrote,  presented  much 
that  was  grand  and  exciting.  He  had  but  to 
note  what  he  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Eliza- 
beth's Court,  in  order  to  pourtray  some  of  his 
scenes. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  introduction 
within  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  he  had  felt  the 
fascination  of  the  "  scenic  hour,"  and  become 
captivated  with  the  society  of  the  actors,  even 
rude  as  the  pieces  were  which  he  found  them 
performing.  To  one  of  his  own  natural  parts 
and  brilliant  wit,  there  was  to  be  found  an 
endless  fund  of  amusement  amongst  such  men. 
Their  way  of  life  also  had  its  charm.  How 
he  loved  those  summer  excursions  amidst  the 
sweet  scenery  of  Old  Windsor — those  country 
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revels  in  which  he  mingled  amongst  the  rural 
throng,  in  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  "  of  the 
old  age."  He  had  now  been  resident  in 
London  some  time,  and  besides  being  noticed 
by  many  of  the  "  choice  and  master  spirits  of 
the  age,''  had  become  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  native  burghers  of  the  city,  and  their  con- 
nexions in  the  country  around. 

The  amusements  of  the  early  portion  of 
EHzabeth's  reign  for  the  most  part  consisted  in 
her  dearly-loved  bull  and  bear-baiting,  with 
occasionally  the  more  refined  masques  and 
pageants.  These  latter,  however,  were  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  usually  called  forth  by  some 
exciting  occasion,  such  for  instance  as  the  visit 
of  a  foreign  ambassador,  the  celebration  of  a 
victory,  or  the  return  of  some  joyous  festival. 
The  votaries  of  the  "  deformed  thief.  Fashion," 
did  not  then  herd  together  as  now.  Factions, 
jealousies,  and  fears,  together  with  the  danger- 
ous intrigues  which  the  great  carried  on  against 
each  other,  and  which  oft-times  brought  the 
heads  of  such  contrivers  to  the  block,  kept  the 
grandees  apart.  Added  to  which,  those  me- 
diums of  varied  amusement  which  assemble  the 
elite  with  one  another  in  our  own  day,  were 
not  in  existence. 

At  the  period  in  which  our  story  had  now 
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arriyed,  however,  an  event  was  about  to  take 
place  which  made  some  little  stir,  and  drew  a 
large  concourse  from  both  Court  and  city  into 
one  focus. 

This  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  new 
play,  written,  as  was  then  said,  by  "  a  right 
pleasant  and  merry  conceited  companion," 
named  William  Shakspere.  It  was  to  be 
enacted  within  the  walls  of  an  old  monastery 
called  the  Black  friars.  The  performance  was 
entitled  "  The  Lamentable  Tragedy  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet;"  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
created,  that  the  Queen,  with  such  of  her 
Court  as  she  chose  should  attend  her  on  the 
occasion,  had  signified  an  intention  of  being 
present. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary to  many  of  our  readers  to  find  such  a 
performance  taking  place  within  the  walls  of  a 
religious  edifice.  But  the  civic  authorities  had 
so  often  opposed  the  representation  of  regular 
performance  in  the  city  that  the  actors  at  last 
sought  a  place  without  their  jurisdiction,  and 
finally  obtained  the  deserted  building  within 
the  precincts  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of 
the  Blackfriars,  and  fitted  some  parts  up  for  a 
theatre. 

In  the  preceding  reigns  there  had  been  no 
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public  buildings  exclusively  appropriated  to 
dramatic  entertainment.  The  most  common 
places  of  performance  were  the  yards  of  the 
Ohaucer-like  hostels,  in  the  various  towns 
through  which  the  actors  wandered. 

Some  of  these  inns  are  even  yet  remaining, 
although  altered  and  modernized,  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  also  along  the  Old  Kent  Road. 
The  gateways  of  such  houses  formed  one  side 
of  the  quadi'angle,  whilst  the  balconies,  being 
accessible  from  the  various  chambers,  obviated 
all  necessity  of  descending  amongst  the  vul- 
gar in  the  yard. 

In  such  galleries  kings  and  nobles,  the 
tierce  Norman  of  the  Crusades,  the  knight,  the 
esquire,  and  the  damsel  of  high  degree,  had 
leant  over  the  rails  in  the  olden  time,  and 
witnessed  the  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  then 
exhibiting.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  miracle- 
play  of  the  Creation,  wherein  Adam  and  Eve 
appeared  "  in  puris  naturalibus,"  and  were,  as 
the  play  quaintly  says,  "  not  ashamed."  The 
earliest  of  theatres  were  churches;  the  earliest 
performers,  monks  and  friars;  and  for  the 
most  part  their  exhibitions  being  on  religious 
subjects,  such  as  the  descent  of  our  Saviour  to 
liberate  our  first  parents,  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  prophets  from  the  lower  regions.     On 
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the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  acting  had 
become  an  ordinary  profession,  and  companies 
of  players  were  attached  to  each  town;  but 
previous  to  tlie  reign  of  the  bluff  monarch 
plays  on  general  subjects  were  unknown,  yet 
long  before  that  period  it  had  been  customary 
for  great  noblemen  to  have  companies  of 
players  attached  to  their  households. 

Such,  then,  is  a  short  summary  of  theatrical 
affairs  previous  to  the  period  in  which  Shak- 
spere  startled  the  town  by  his  productions, 
— making  a  single  vault  from  the  lowest  depth 
of  misrule  and  barbarity  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  excellence  in  dramatic  art  and  com- 
position; and,  apparently  without  any  osten- 
sible guide  whereby  to  steer  his  course,  at 
once  striking  out  a  path,  so  exquisitely  con- 
ceived, so  laden  with  perfumed  flowers,  so  filled 
with  romance  and  beauty,  that  all  the  world 
of  after-times  has  bowed  down  in  worshipful 
adoration.  Of  after-times,  however,  it  is  not 
our  hint  to  speak.  The  sight  and  impression 
of  Shakspere's  own  play,  in  the  infancy  of  his 
career,  himself  enacting  a  part,  and  speaking 
his  own  words,  is  what  we  have  to  look  upon. 
To  bring  before  the  reader's  eye  that  "poor 
player,  who  strutted  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
and  then  was  heard  no  more."     ^'  Heard  no 
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morer — his  own  words!     How  "rounded  in 
the  ear,"  and  jet  how  strange  to  reflect  upon. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  expected 
performance  had  on  this  occasion  drawn  to- 
gether a  considerable  audience  both  from  Court 
and  city. 

Such  was  indeed  the  case,  and  taking  into 
consideration  in  what  consisted  a  considerable 
audience  at  that  period,  and  when  accommo- 
dation was  at  best  but  scant,  the  concourse  of 
persons  hieing  to  witness  Master  Shakspere's 
new  play  was  very  great. 

The  ehte  of  the  Court,  for  the  most  part, 
took  boat  from  their  own  residences,  or  from 
Westminster,  where  they  waited  within  the 
Abbey  w^alls  for  the  arrival  of  the  Queen. 
The  citizens,  on  the  contrary,  came  thronging 
through  Paul's  and  Ludgate,  and  over  Flete- 
bridge,  and  along  Knight  Ryder's-street,  filling 
the  open  space  before  the  Abbey,  citywards, 
and  cracking  their  jokes  with  each  other  on 
that  side,  whilst  other  nobles  and  their  atten- 
dants being  congregated  about  the  water-gate, 
or  sauntering  within  the  wall  (at  that  period 
extending  along  the  Thames  from  Baynard 
Castle  to  Bridewell)  presented  a  gay  and  bril- 
liant appearance. 
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All  along  this  part  and  up  to  the  point  of 
entrance,  through  the  various  gateways  and 
passages,  until  the  theatre  itself  was  reached, 
the  actors  had  strewn  fresh  nishes,  and  to  and 
fro  upon  these  flags  walked  several  whose 
names  were  famous  in  the  world;  and  as 
thej  walked  they  debated  of  matters  apper- 
taining. 

And  now,  as  the  chimes  sounded  from  Old 
Paul's   proclaiming  the  hour  of  4   p.m.,   soft 
music  was  heard  upon  the  water  at  some  little 
distance,  with  the  sullen  boom  of  the  kettle 
drum.     Soon  after  which  boats  containing  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  touched  tlie  Abbey  stairs, 
the  men  as  they  landed  falhng  in  file  by  file  in 
extended  order  beneath  the  various  arches  and 
along  the  passages ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  as 
boat  after  boat  discharged  its  brilliant  freightage 
and  shot  off  again,  the  Queen,  with  several  of 
her  ladies  attendant,  and  the  elite  of  the  Court, 
stepped  on  shore.      As  they  took  their  way 
amidst  the  cloisters  and  gothic  arches  of  that 
old  building  so  darkly  venerable,  and  beside 
whose  walls  flowed  the  broad  Thames,  it  seemed 
singular  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  gay  courtier, 
to  listen  to  the  clash  of  weapon,  and  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  the  guard,  as  they  followed  the 
royal  Tudor,  together  with  the  mincing  step 
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RDcl  aiFected  voice  of  the  Court  fop.  On  the 
other  side,  and  in  the  same  precincts  was  also 
to  be  heard  the  ribald  jest  of  the  prentice  of 
Cheepe,  and  the  ringing  laugh  of  the  citj 
madam,  as  they  entered  the  theatre. 

Within  too,  what  was  the  sight  there  1  Me- 
thinks  our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  look 
within  those  walls,  where  their  own  Shakspere 
was  living,  breathing,  naj,  at  that  moment, 
perhaps,  dressing  for  his  part,  and  about  to 
fret  his  hour. 

The  aspect  of  the  interior,  as  it  bursts  upon 
the  gazer's  eye,  is  indeed  curious. 

Here  was  no  vast  triumphal  specimen  of 
architecture ;  the  whole  seemed  got  up  for  the 
nonce.  But  oh  !  how  exquisite — how  charac- 
teristic of  him  who  was  then  strivinor  a^rainst 
so  many  difficulties. 

The  partition-wall  between  two  large  apart- 
ments of  the  monastery  had  been  cut  through, 
so  as  to  form  the  stage,  the  proscenium,  and 
the  circle.  Nay,  so  rude  was  the  whole  con- 
struction, that,  to  a  modern  eye,  it  would  have 
seemed  only  suited  to  some  "play  of  ten 
words  long,"  wherein  there  was  not  "one  word 
apt,  one  player  fitted."  And  yet  doth  a 
single  glance  within  this  rude  theatre  present 
all  we  can  expect  to  find.     The  boxes  were  a 
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sort  of  gallery,  along  whicli  stood  and  leant 
the  gallants  and  ladies  of  the  Court.  The 
Queen  and  her  own  especial  party  being 
enthroned  in  a  sort  of  canopy  in  the  centre — 
looking,  indeed,  very  like  the  lady  in  the 
lobster. 

The  rude  throne  on  which  she  sat  was 
merely  railed  off  from  the  other  seats,  and 
standing  behind  her  chair,  on  either  hand, 
were  several  of  her  favorites.  On  her  right 
stood  Leicester,  on  her  left  Essex  —  both 
magnificent  in  look  and  apparel.  Imme- 
diately behind  her  also,  on  the  right  of  her 
chair  (stepping  down  whenever  she  addressed 
him,)  was  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Beside  him 
stood  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  Bacon 
was  seated  near,  not  being  able  to  remain 
long  on  his  gouty  foot.  The  rich  costume  of 
these  magnificent  looking  men,  and  their 
splendid  jewels,  and  weapons,  glittered  in  the 
reflexion  of  the  many  torches  held  by  some 
of  the  Queen's  servants,  and  even  several  of 
the  guard  held  flaming  torches  in  their 
hands. 

In  what  would  be  now  called  the  pit,  were 
congregated  the  citizens.  The  members  of  the 
inns  of  court,  &c.,  they  stood  (for  there  were 
no  seats  in   that  part  of  the  theatre),  they 
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stood  leaniog  upon  their  rapiers  and  intently 
watched,  as  it  was  then  termed,  the  play. 

The  stage,  which  was  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  pit,  was  on  each  side  furnished 
with  three-legged  stools,  and  strewed  with 
rushes,  and  seated  thereon,  and  even  (one  or 
two  of  them  throwing  their  careless  lengths 
along,)  nay,  even  smoking  their  diminutive 
pipes,  were  also  several  of  the  privileged  of 
the  Court.  Raleigh  was  upon  one  side,  Spenser 
on  the  other;  my  Lord  Southampton  was  also 
half  reclined  upon  the  rushes,  whilst  others  of 
the  privileged  sprawled  about. 

Such  was,  indeed,  a  custom  of  the  time 
(albeit  it  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the 
audience),  as  these  gallants,  whilst  they 
swaggered  with  their  rapiers,  or  combed  their 
long  curls,  interfered  frequently  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  hour,  mewing  like  cats,  hissing 
like  serpents,  tickling  each  other's  ears  with 
the  rushes,  and,  if  they  had  any  pique  against 
actor  or  author,  ''damning  him  utterlie."  Nay, 
it  was  extremely  fashionable  at  this  period  for 
a  gallant  to  salute  his  friend  in  the  boxes,  in 
the  midst  of  the  performance,  or  carry  on  a 
loud  conversation  so  as  utterly  to  discontinue 
and  distract  the  business  of  the  hour,  and 
being  thus  in  the  very  midst  of   the   actors. 
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perhaps,  himself  and  company  would  then  get 
up  and  withdraw,  making  as  much  noise  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  rude- 
ness of  the  "  all  licensed  clowns,"  who  there- 
upon laughed  in  order  to  set  on  the  barren 
spectators  to  laugh  too,  though  in  the  mean 
time,  "  some  necessary  question  of  the  play 
had  to  be  considered."    . 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  albeit 
the  conversation  was  somewhat  of  the  loudest, 
the  company  were  necessitated  to  be  somewhat 
restrained  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  out 
of  respect  to  the  Queen. 

The  orchestra,  we  fear,  must  have  rather 
''  split  the  ears  of  the  gi'oundlings."  The  per- 
formers were,  for  the  most  part,  situated 
behind  the  scenes.  It  consisted  principally 
of  wind  instruments  and  two  kettle-drums, 
which,  ever  and  anon,  sounded  out  a  wild 
nourish  of  martial  music,  whilst  a  viol  de 
gamba  and  several  fiddles  occasionally  created 
a  sort  of  relief  to  the  troubled  ear. 

In  our  own  times,  indeed,  magnificent  as 
the  whole  scene  must  have  appeared,  it  would 
have  been  criticized  severely.  The  loud  talk- 
ing of  those  on  the  stage,  the  impertinence  of 
the  clowns,  the  rudeness  and  small  dimensions 
of  the  stage,   and  whole  theatre,   and  which 
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latter  indeed  was  calculated  to  give  the  actors 
a  gigantic  appearance,  bringing  tliem  too  close 
to  the  audience,  would  have  been  cavilled  at. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  was  the  lack  of  scenery 
and  decorations  ;  naj,  so  great  was  the  dearth 
of  painted  scenery  at  this  interesting  period, 
that  the  spot  on  which  the  scene  was  supposed 
to  occur,  was  indicated  by  a  board  or  placard^ 
upon  which  was  written  the  particular  loca- 
lity. 

Still,  with  all  these  deficiencies,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  interior  would  have  presented  an 
extraordinary  effect  to  a  modern  spectator. 

The  Queen  beneath  her  canopy  of  state,  for 
so  was  it  be-fashioned.  Her  splendid  guard 
standing  immediately  beneath,  and  bearing 
"  staff  torches,"  which  threw  their  glare  upon 
the  spectators,  and  lit  up  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  that  abbey  play-house.  The  stage 
itself  being  also  on  this  occasion,  lighted  by 
torches  held  by  servitors  having  the  royal 
arms  emblazoned  on  their  doublets.  Then 
those  choice  spirits  of  the  Court  too,  sitting  or 
lying  on  either  hand,  and  several  of  the  gentle- 
men-pensioners on  guard  at  each  wing.  Alto- 
gether, rude  as  was  the  theatre,  the  entire 
scene  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  one  of 
peculiar  splendour.       Meanwhile,   during   the 
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few  brief  minutes  before  the  curtain  rises,  a 
lively  conversation  is  going  on  amongst  the 
audience. 

"  Ah !  what  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  art  thou, 
too,  come  to  see  the  play  to-night?'  said  Lord 
Burleigh  to  our  old  Warwickshire  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  elbowing  his  way  into  the 
gallery  amongst  the  elite.  "  By  cock  and  pie, 
but  ^tis  long  since  thou  and  I  have  met  at 
masque  or  revel  I " 

"Fie!  my  Lord.  'Tis  so  indeed,"  returned 
the  knight,  "  some  twenty  winters  is  it  since 
we  foregathered  at  Arundel  Oastle." 

"Go  to.  Sir  Thomas/'  said  Lord  Burleigh, 
"  By're  Lady,  'tis  thirty  years  come  Martinmas. 
Rememberest  thou  the  revels  there,  what  time 
we  saw  enacted  in  the  great  hall  the  Castle  of 
Perseverance  V 

"  Truly,  I  had  forgotten  that,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy.  "  Yet,  now  I  do  remember  me 
thereof" 

"  Go  to,"  said  Lord  Burleigh,  "  those  were 
princely  revels.  Dost  remember  in  the  per- 
formance how  rare  it  was  to  see  the  seven 
deadly  sins  do  their  parts'?" 

"  Ah,  and  how  featly  the  dancers  trip'd  it  V 
struck  in  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

"  I  do  now  remember  me,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
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"of  those  deadly  sins.  Let  me  see,  there 
was  Pride,  Wrath,  Envy,  Luxury,  Sloth,  and 
Gluttony.  By  the  same  token  they  came 
mounted  on  their  hobbys,  and  assailed  the 
castle.'' 

"  Aye,"  said  Hatton,  "  and  then  Humanum 
Genus  (who  defended  it)  was  sore  bested; 
truly  it  was  excellent,  and  then  came  Mors,  or 
Dreary  Death,  and  took  Humanum  Genus  and 
carried  him  oiF." 

"  Aye,  but  then  the  fool,  Sir  Thomas !" 
said  Burleigh,  "  rememberest  thou  the  scurvy 
knave  of  a  fool  1  By  my  fay,  he  was  the  life 
o'  the  night.  Truly,  Sir  Thomas,  the  fool 
was  a  most  worthy  fool;  not  altogether  an 
ass, — eh  'I 

"  Ahem !"  said  Sir  Thomas,  who  liked  not 
the  word  ass,  "methinks  Her  Majesty  doth 
glance  towards  this  part,  nay,  now  she  perad- 
venture  wisheth  a  word  with  you." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Burleigh,  "  I  will  attend.  Oh, 
that  fool!  methinks  I  had  as  lief  go  hang 
as  go  see  a  play  without  a  fool  in't.  Oh! 
that  ass.  Sir  Thomas;"  and  Sir  Thomas,  and 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  Hatton  sidled  up  towards 
the  Queen,  and  joined  in  the  conversation 
carried  on  there  upon  theatrical  subjects. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  understand,"  said  Lord 
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Revel  (who  was  something  of  a  fop,)  "  that  this 
Shakspere  hath  a  new  style,  which  is  very 
commendably  excellent.  A  most  perfect  style, 
altogether  his  own.  Hast  seen  anything  yet 
of  his  producing,  my  Lord  Burleigh  V 

My  Lord  Burleigh  shook  his  head,  an  old 
custom  with  him.  "I  have  not,''  he  replied, 
"  but  I  hear  great  things  of  his  poetry." 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  Queen,  in  answer  to  some 
remark  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's.  "  Those 
matters.  Sir  Philip,  were  good,  but  here  be 
better.  Didst  thou  witness  the  former  play  of 
this  man's  writing,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy^"  she 
inquired  of  the  Knight  of  Oharlecote. 

"  If  it  is  so,  please  your  Majesty,  I  did  not," 
he  returned. 

"  'Fore  Heaven,  then,  thou  hadst  a  great 
loss.     You  heard  of  it  ?  peradventure." 

"  Truly,  your  Majesty,  we  hear  not  of  such 
matters  in  Warwickshire  as  these  your  London 
plays,"  said  Sir  Thomas  drily. 

"  But  you  have  heard  of  Master  Shakspere, 
and  seen  his  verse?  Nay,  methinks  you  must 
have  seen  his  verse." 

Sir  Thomas  coughed,  (he  glanced  at  her 
Majesty  in  order  to  see  if  she  was  bantering 
him.)     "His  verse,  your  Majesty  1"  he  said. 
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"Truly  so/'  said  the  Queen.  "How  like 
jou  Master  Shakspere's  verse,  Sir  Thomas'?" 

"  Very  scurvilv,  in  verity,  what  I  have  seen 
of  it,  that  is  to  say.     Ahem !" 

"  That  is  singular,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Me- 
thinks  there  could  hardly  be  a  double  opinion 
upon  Master  Shakspere's  verse.  It  is  most 
exquisite  and  unmatchable." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  anything  I  par- 
ticularly admire  in  it  nevertheless,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  drily. 

"  What  verse  have  you  seen  V  inquired  the 
Queen.     "  Can  you  repeat  a  stanza'?" 

"  Ahem!  Your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
"  I  am  not  altogether  good  at  repeating  poetry. 
I  like  it  not.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  about  to 
observe  something,  —  he  understands  these 
matters." 

"I  am  but  saying  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester," 
said  Sir  Philip,  "  that  according  to  the  present 
system,  these  stage  matters  are  managed  in  a 
somewhat  more  rapid  style  than  was  wont  to 
be  the  custom.  Now,  for  instance,  we  must 
tax  our  imagination.  For  look  ye,  if  in  the 
play  the  ladies  walk  forth  before  one's  eyes 
and  gather  flowers,  what  skills  it  but  your 
Majesty  is  forthwith  to  imagine  the  stage  a 
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garden.  Bj-and-bje  two  wet  mariners  speak 
of  shipwreck  in  the  same  place.  Then,  indeed, 
are  we  to  blame  an  we  accept  it  not  for  a 
barren  sand  or  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of 
that  Cometh  out  a  hideous  monster  with  fire 
and  smoke  issuing  from  his  nostrils ;  and 
then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take 
it  for  a  cave,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  two 
armies  flying  in  are  represented  by  some  half- 
a-dozen  swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what 
hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched 
field  r 

"  By  the  Lord,  Sir  Philip,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  we  must  then  have  imaginations  as  fertile  as 
him  who  writeth  these  changeful  varieties." 

"  Truly  so,  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Philip, 
who  was  rather  affected  in  his  ordinary  style. 
"  Doubtless  such  sights  are  edifying,  but  then 
of  time.  Madam, — of  time, — we  must  be  even 
more  liberal,  for  look  ye,  if  (as  is  not  uncom- 
mon,) two  royal  persons  fall  in  love,  we  may 
see  these  lovers  become  parents  of  a  chubby 
boy.  Then,  your  Majesty,  such  boy  becomes 
stolen  and  lost,  and  after  many  traverses  he 
groweth  to  man's  estate,  falleth  in  love  in 
time,  and  in  time  is  ready  to  marry,  and  all 
this  (an  it  so  please  ye,)  in  some  two  hours' 
space." 
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"  Naj,  Sir  Philip,"  saith  the  Queen,  "  me- 
thinks  jou  are  now  taking  some,  pains  to  ap- 
peal to  our  imagination  yourself,  lest  we 
should  wearj  ere  the  performance  commences. 
But,  look  ye,  in  good  time  the  drums  have 
ceased  and  the  curtain  rises." 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE    SCENIC    HOUR. 


When  the  curtain  rose,  it  discovered  the 
representation  of  a  private  street,  very  rudely 
painted  upon  a  sort  of  hanging  screen  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  with  a  couple  of  wings  to 
match,  and  upon  a  board  or  placard  was  also 
written  in  good- sized  characters  an  intimation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators,  worded  thus : 
— "  Scene  during  the  greater  part  of  the  play 
in  Verona;  once  in  y^  fifthe  act,  at  Mantua," 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  meantime  rung  out  as 
the  stage  was  displayed,  and  one  dressed  in 
character  as  "  Prologue,"  entered,  and  bowing 
low  towards  the  royal  box,  delivered  the  well- 
known  but  now  omitted  argument  of  the 
piece : — 
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''  Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 
Id  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny, 
Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes, 
A  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers  take  their  life  ; 
Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 
Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  strife. 
The  fearful  passage  of  their  death  mark'd  love. 
And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  racre — 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  remove. 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage ; 
The  which,  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend." 


"  Methinks,  my  Lord  of  Essex,"  said  the 
Queen,  "  wlio  had  listened  v^iih  great  interest 
to  the  words,  "  Master  Prologue  promiseth 
well.  Marked  you  how  much  was  contained 
in  those  few  lines'?  And  lo,  here  begins  the 
piece." 

As  the  Queen  spoke,  Sampson  and  Gregory, 
with  their  swords  and  bucklers,  and  clad  pretty 
much  after  the  fashion  of  serring-men  of  their 
own  day,  entered,  and  instantly  commenced 
their  animated  dialogue. 

Not,  however,  be  it  understood  "  slubbered 
oyer"  by  inferior  actors,  as  in  our  own  times, 
but  with  exceeding  humoui',  and  with  force 
and  emphasis  in  every  word;  for  even  these 
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minor  characters  were  performed  bj  actors  of 
great  talent. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  curiosity  and 
interest  of  the  audience  even  at  this,  the  very 
commencement.  The  lively  and  sharp  dia- 
logue, the  action  so  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  the  spectators  lived ;  the  animosity  of 
the  Capulet  underlings  towards  the  servitors 
of  the  Montagu  family — and  which  bore  so 
liardly  upon  several  nobles  present,  whose 
followers  frequently  brawled  and  fought  in 
the  streets — produced  a  great  effect;  till,  at 
length,  as  the  lie  was  given,  and  Gregory, 
being  prompted  to  remember  his  swashing 
blow,  drew  out  his  weapon,  and  the  whole  four 
engaged,  the  excitement,  especially  in  the  pit, 
was  extraordinary.  A  murmur  of  delight  was 
lieard,  and,  whilst  some  clapped  their  hands 
upon  their  rapiers,  others  shouted  and  seemed 
lialf  inclined  to  jump  upon  the  stage,  and 
"  light  on  part  and  part."  The  entrance  of 
Benvolio  and  Tybalt,  however,  produced  a 
deep  and  silent  attention. 

"  What,  art  thou  drawn  amongst  these  heartless  hinds  1 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death." 

There  vras,  indeed,  now  amongst  tlie  au- 
dience no  inclination  to   pursue  their  accus- 
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tomed  practical  jokes — no  mewling  of  cats, 
squeaking  of  pigs,  and  tickling  each  other's 
ears  with  the  rushes.  The  wondrous  words  of 
the  poet  held  them  in  a  state  of  enchantment. 
The  nobles  of  the  Court  for  the  moment  forgot 
the  accustomed  homage  of  eye  and  ear.  Their 
bearded  faces  betrayed  their  interest,  and  the 
templars  and  students,  as  they  stood  leaning 
upon  their  heavy-hilted  rapiers,  sent  their  eyes 
upon  the  stage  as  if  they  could  have  devoured 
each  line. 

Indeed,  to  have  any  idea  of  the  interest 
created,  we  must  again  call  to  the  reader's 
remembrance  how  great  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween that  which  had  been,  and  that  which 
was;  and  if  the  melody  of  the  verse  of  Shak- 
spere  can,  in  the  present  day,  make  such  an 
impression,  whilst  we  have  so  many  and  such 
varied  productions  suited  to  the  hour  and  the 
time,  in  how  much  more  was  it  likely  to  strike 
the  senses  of  all  present,  when  it  seemed  to 
have  descended  at  once,  in  all  its  glorious 
beauty,  like  the  music  of  the  spheres ! 

There  is  that  in  theatrical  representation, 
it  has  been  observed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  our  day,  which  perpetually  awakens 
whatever  of  romance  belongs  to  our  characters. 
The  comic  wit,  the  strange  art  that  gives  such 
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meaning  to  the  poet's  lightest  word,  the  fair 
exciting  life  that  is  detailed  before  us,  crowd- 
ing into  some  little  three  hours — all  that  our 
most  busy  ambition  could  desire,  love,  enter- 
prize,  war,  glory,  the  exaggeration  of  the  sen- 
timents which  belong  to  the  stage — like  our 
own  boldest  moments. 

Meanwhile  the  interest  increased  moment- 
arily. The  audience,  from  the  Queen  down  to 
the  meanest  person  there,  seemed  held  in  a 
state  of  enchantment  as  the  piece  proceeded. 
How  different  was  it  already  from  anything 
they  had  ever  conceived  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentation !  It  was  a  picture  of  life,  such  as  is 
in  the  order  of  nature ;  there  was  the  buoyant 
spirit  of  youth  in  every  line!  The  Knight  of 
Charlecote  even  became  young  again;  he  cast 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  around,  and  was  edified 
at  beholding  the  deep,  the  breathless  attention 
of  the  audience.  The  royal  Tudor,  "  with  eye 
and  ear  attentive  bent,''  the  lovely  faces  of 
her  attendant  ladies,  each  thrust  forward  and 
eager  to  catch  the  words  of  the  poet,  and  the 
fine  features  of  the  attendant  cavaliers,  lighted 
up  and  animated  with  an  expression  of  deep 
interest ;  the  whole  assemblage  seeming,  he 
thought,  to  hang  upon  each  word. 

As  the  eye  of  Sir  Thomas  again   turned 
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from  the  audience  and  rested  upon  the  stage, 
he  observed  that  the  scene  had  been  fresh 
placarded,  and  was  now  "  a  street  in  fair  Ve- 
rona." Indeed  the  serving-man  wlio  had 
announced  to  Ladj  Oapulet,  in  the  preceding 
scene,  that  "  supper  was  served,'^  Juliet  asked 
for,  the  nurse  cursed  in  the  pantrj,  and  every- 
thing in  extremity,"  had  before  his  own  exit 
changed  the  placard,  and  the  next  moment, 
as  a  gay  party  of  revellers  filled  up  the  back 
of  the  stage,  Romeo,  Mercutio,  and  Benvolio, 
clad  in  masking  costume,  vizors  in  their  hands, 
entered. 

The  masquing-robes  of  Mercutio  were  par- 
tially dashed  aside  as  he  spoke  the  few  words 
which  constitute  his  opening  speech. 

"  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance." 

At  the  same  moment  too,  the  vizor  which 
had  been  held  before  his  face  was  lowered, 
and  as  the  glance  of  the  torch-light  fell  upon 
his  rich  Italian  dress  and  elegant  figure  Sir 
Thomas  started,  whilst  a  murmur  of  applause 
ran  through  the  theatre,  gradually  breaking  into 
loud  plaudits,  for  in  Mercutio  they  beheld  the 
author  of  the  piece — Shaksperewas  on  the  stage. 

The  applause,  however,  was  hushed  almost 
at  its  commencement  in  the  interest  of  the 
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scene,  and  tlien  came  those  startling  lines  which 
have  since  become  as  household  words. 

"  0;  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  has  been  with  you." 

They  came  from  the  tongue  of  him  who 
composed  them,  now  uttered  to  an  audience 
for  the  first  time.  Who  shall  attempt  to  de- 
scribe their  impression  upon  the  hearers  ? 
Who  shall  describe  the  manner — the  look — the 
utterance  of  him  who  then  gave  them  '?  Shall 
we  go  too  far  if  we  say  the  w^orld  had  since 
nothing  to  compare  with  that  representation  ? 
The  life,  the  brilliancy,  the  style  of  the 
character  was  suited  to  the  actor.  He  was  all 
fire,  energy,  and  spirit,  Mercutio  w^as— Shak- 
spere's  self, — the  most  mercurial  and  spirited 
of  the  production  of  his  comic  muse ;  and  the 
impressive  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  words 
of  the  character,  and  their  fire  and  brilliancy, 
his  exquisite  intonation,  nay,  the  very  dash  of 
his  look  was  irresistible. 

The  Queen,  as  he  finished  his  speech,  glanced 
around  her.  "Tore  Heaven,  my  Lord  of 
Essex,''  she  said,  "  but  is  not  this  exquisite  V 

The  answer  of  Essex  was  drownied  in  the 
applause  which  at  the  moment  burst  from  all 
around  as  the  graceful  actor  continued  his  part. 

To  ourselves,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,   it 
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would  appear  extraordinary  that  even  greater 
approbation  and  louder  plaudits  had  not  fol- 
lowed. Shakspere  upon  the  stage,  and  speak- 
ing his  own  words,  would  seem  to  call  forth 
acclaiming  shouts  within  the  walls  of  that  old 
monastic  play-house  which  should  almost  have 
rent  its  roof  in  twain.  To  ourselves  it  would 
seem  that  the  spectators  should  have  almost 
expired  with  their  enthusiasm ;  that  "  throats 
of  brass,  inspired  with  iron  lungs,''  should  have 
greeted  him.  But,  be  it  remembered,  that, 
exquisite  as  the  whole  performance  was,  as  yet 
the  audience  knew  little  of  the  man,  that  tlie 
consideration  of  years  had  to  matm-e  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world.  He  was  actually  giving 
them  that  which  was  too  exquisite  for  the 
rudeness  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

And  so  the  play  went  on,  new  beauties 
every  moment  coming  over  the  ears  of  that 
courtly  audience,  and  at  the  same  moment 
filling  with  delight  those  of  inferior  degree. 

Amongst  the  audience  constituting  the  Court 
circle  were  two  spectators  who  stood  somewhat 
apart,  and  beneath  the  arched  entrance  which 
admitted  to  the  rude  gallery  constituting  the 
dress-circle.  With  folded  arms  they  watclied 
the  performance  with,  if  possible,  greater  in- 
terest than  any  there. 
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Tliej  were  an  old  and  a  joung  man,  who 
had  been  drawn  to  see  this  performance  from 
having  heard  the  name  of  the  author  on  their 
arrival  in  London.  Both  were  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  (albeit 
they  could  scarce  believe  this  play  was  the 
production  of  one  wliom  they  had  long  lost 
sight  of,)  still  the  J  came. 

As  the  play  proceeded  they  became  con- 
vinced from  the  language  that  it  was  indeed 
the  production  of  the  youth  they  had  formerly 
known. 

"  By  Heaven,'''  said  Walter  Arderne,  "  this 
must  be  our  sometime  friend  \" 

"  Or  him  or  the  devil,"  said  Sir  Hugh  Clop- 
ton.  "  No  man  else  could  have  written  even 
what  we  have  already  heard." 

"I  am  amazed,"  said  Walter;  "and  yet  I 
ought  not,  for  well  do  I  remember  what  the 
lad  was." 

"  Hist,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  the  scene  is  changed. 
Ah!  and  see  too  yonder  masquer  just  now 
speaking  those  lines  of  fire.     Is  it  not  he  1" 

"By  Heaven,  himself!''  said  Walter.  "0 
glorious  fellow!" 

"  Soft,  good  AValter,"  said  Sir  Hugh.  "  In 
God's  name  let  us  hear." 

As  Mercutio  finished  his  speech,  the  uncle 
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and  nephew  looked  at  each  other.  The  tears 
were  in  the  ejes  of  Sir  Hugh.  "  Mj  poor 
Charlotte  prophesied  this,"  he  said.  "Re- 
memberest  thou  her  words  about  this  Shak- 
spere  when  we  first  became  acquainted  with 
him?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Walter ;  "  and  she  was  indeed 
the  only  one  amongst  us  who  fully  appreciated 
his  merits.  Nay,  from  the  very  first,  an  you 
remember,  she  said  he  would  one  day  surprise 
us." 

All  further  attempt  to  describe  the  progress 
of  this  play,  and  its  efi'ect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  spectators,  we  feel  to  be  a  mere  imperti- 
nence. It  seems  indeed  to  ourselves  as  in 
imagination  we  after  eye  it,  a  play  within  a 
play — where  all  is  like  romance.  The  au- 
dience, that  theatre,  the  players,  that  "fore- 
most man  of  all  the  world"  speaking  his  own 
words  ;  all  is  like  the  fabric  of  some  vision 
seen  before.  A  shadowy  recollection  of  some 
brilliant  hour  set  apart  from  the  dull  stream  of 
life,  and  that  too  dm^ing  a  glorious  epoch. 

As  the  play  proceeded,  and  the  progress  of 
Romeo's  sudden  passion  developed  itself,  the 
thoughts  of  that  stately  Queen  returned  to  her 
early  youth,  ere  the  sterner  feeling  of  pride 
and  power  had  obliterated  all  gentler  sensa- 
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tions.  She  thought  upon  the  days  when  she 
loved  the  handsome  Sudlej,  with  all  the  vio- 
lence of  a  first  passion. 

And  if  the  royal  Tudor  and  all  around  her 
were  delighted  with  the  delicious  picture  pre- 
sented before  them  in  the  halls  of  old  Oapulet, 
and  the  masque  held  there,  they  were  still 
more  charmed  with  the  garden  scene.  They 
felt  enchanted  whilst  they  listened  to  the 
images  of  beauty  which  appear  to  have  floated 
in  such  profusion  before  the  poet's  mind. 

The  richness  of  tliat  glorious  Italian  picture 
held  them  in  a  state  of  enchantment.  It  had 
the  sweetness  of  the  rose,  and  all  its  freshness, 
in  every  line.  All  was  bright  as  the  moon- 
light which  tipped  with  silver  the  fruit-tree 
tops  of  the  orchard,  and  yet  all  was  soft  as  a 
southern  spring.  The  very  air  of  that  garden 
seemed  to  breathe  a  transport  of  delight;  one 
almost  expected  to  hear  the  language  of  the 
nightingale's  song.  And  then  the  refinement 
and  delicacy  of  the  author's  conception  of  the 
female  character  delighted  the  hearers  as  they 
listened  to  the  words  of  Juliet. 

"  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  vleny 
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What  I  have  spoke — but  farewll  compliment; 

Dost  thou  love  me?  I  know  thou  wilt  say,  ay, 

And  I  will  take  thee  at  thy  word.   Yet,  if  thou  swear'st, 

Thou  may'st  prove  false;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 

They  say  Jove  laughs.     Oh,  gentle  Romeo, 

If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully ; 

Or,  if  thou  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 

I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 

So  thou  wilt  woo:  but  else  not  for  the  world. 

In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond; 

And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light; 

But,  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 

Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange." 

"  The  world  hath  nothing  like  this,''  said 
Raleigh  to  Southampton. 

'"Tis  heaven  on  this  base  earth/'  returned 
Southampton.  ''Said  I  not  the  master-mind 
of  this  man  would  produce  wondi'ous  matter?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Sir  Coiu'tlej  Flutter,  who  was 
an  ancient  fop  of  the  first  water,  "  'fore  Gad, 
my  lords,  'tis  indeed  perfect  paradise  sent 
down  upon  us  poor  worldlings  here.  I  feel 
inspired  altogether — repaired  as  it  were;  mj 
heart  palpitates — mj  blood  circulates.  Ha, 
by  the  blind  god,  I  am  young  again,  positively 
in  love  myself.  Look,  how  these  exquisite 
ladies,  with  the  Queen  there,  are  overcome. 
Nay,  my  Lord  Burleigh  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  cares  o'  the  state,  and  Bacon  his 
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gout.  An  we  have  another  such  masque  as 
that  just  now  represented,  Sh'  Christopher 
Hatton  will  assuredly  fling  out  amongst  the 
dancers,  and  give  us  a  coranto." 

"  B J  heaven !"  said  Sir  Christopher,  "  I 
would  ask  no  more  beatitude  in  life,  during 
the  mighty  changes  of  the  world,  than  what 
appears  in  this  changing  drama,  and  the  stuff 
oif  which  it  is  composed.  This  lower  world 
hath  no  such  bliss.  Let  me  see  how  went  it : 
— '  A  hall,  a  hall, — give  way,  and  foot  it, 
girls!'     Oh,  'twas  exquisite  stufi*!" 

The  limits  of  the  chapter  we  have  dedicated 
to  a  description  of  "  the  play  "  permits  not  of 
ia  full  dilation  upon  all  therein  enacted,  neither 
can  we  describe  the  particular  excellence  of 
each  actor ;  for  each  and  all  performed  their 
parts  with  a  richness  and  appreciation  of  the 
author's  meaning,  the  very  tradition  of  which 
seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the  stage. 

To  the  want  of  scenery  during  this  period 
we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  many  of  those 
glorious  descriptions  with  which  the  author 
has  favoured  the  world  in  his  works. 

One  thing,  and  which  with  a  more  modern 
audience  would  have  gone  far  to  take  from  the 
delight  experienced,  was  the  circumstance  of 
Juliet's  being  personated  by  a  youth  of  some 
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sixteen  years  of  age.  This,  together  with  the 
shambling  clowns,  who,  with  loose  gait  and 
slippery  tongue  strolled  about  and  vented  their 
scurril  jests  amongst  the  audience, — one  mo- 
ment tagging  idle  rhymes  together,  and  the 
next  venting  truths  deep  as  the  centre,  shew- 
ing a  most  pitiful  ambition  to  make  themselves 
prominent.  These  circumstances,  in  some  sort, 
took  from  the  effect. 

As  for  Mercutio,  the  fire  and  dash  of  his 
character  so  excited  the  spectators  that  they 
could  hardly  contain  themselves  within  bounds. 
He  was  like  some  bright  exhalation,  lending 
fire  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  And 
when,  with  foot  and  hand,  he  gave  the  speech 
ending  "  Ah,  the  immortal  passado!  the  punto 
re  verso!  the  hay!"  the  Court  gallants,  the 
benchers  of  the  temple,  and  the  citizens, 
shouted  with  delight.  His  death  took  all  by 
surprise,  and  his  absence  from  the  scene  was 
felt  as  a  shock  of  reality.  It  was  an  age  of 
bright  deeds  and  fierce  doers,  and  accordingly 
there  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  and 
disappointment  when  "  Tybalt,  alive,  in  tri- 
umph," made  his  exit, — till,  as  Romeo  breaks 
through  his  apathy,  and,  assuming  some  of  the 
fire  of  his  kinsman's  spirit,  fiercely  encounters 
and  kills  "  the  envious  Capulet,"  a  shout  of 
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gratified  vengeance  filled  the  house.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  herself  been  delighted  with 
l^Lercutio.  "  That  was  a  character,  my  Lord 
of  Essex,"  she  said,  "  after  my  own  heart. 
But  he  was  too  brilliant  to  last.  His  were 
the  faults  that  travellers  give  the  moon, — 

"  He  shone  too  bright.     But  died,  alas!  too  soon." 

"  Tore  heaven.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,"  she 
continued,  "we  will  not  let  Mercutio  altoge- 
ther die.  An  he  was  so  brilliant  that  the 
author  was  enforced  to  kill  him  thus  early,  we 
will  ourself  raise  him  up.  Go  round,  Sir 
Christopher,  and  summon  that  Shakspere 
to  our  presence,  in  order  that  we  may  ex- 
press to  him  our  approbation  of  his  efforts. 
What  think  ye,  ladies,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  her  female  attendants,  "  we  will  have  both 
the  character  and  the  creator  of  the  character 
beside  us." 

Shakspere  accordingly,  by  royal  command, 
entered  the  royal  stand  or  box,  where  he  knelt 
and  kissed  the  Queen's  hand.  After  which 
he  remained  beside  her. 

And  thus  he  stood  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Queen  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
royal  countenance,  his  side  towards  the  stage, 
and  as  the  play  proceeded,  he  received   the 
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compliments  of  Elizabeth,  and  answered  the 
various  questions  she  put  to  him.  Naj,  she 
ordered  back  whoever  came  so  close  as  to  in- 
convenience the  poet,  and  seemed  altogether 
delighted  at  having  him  so  near  her. 

"  We  will  keep  jou  beside  us,  Master 
Shakspere,"  said  she ;  "  and,  whilst  jour 
play  proceeds,  jou  shall  act  as  chorus,  ex- 
plaining what  may  seem  wanting  to  our  duller 
senses." 

Shakspere  bowed  his  thanks.  "I  attend 
your  Highness,"  he  said,  "  with  all  true  duty, 
and  thus  he  remained  immoveable  as  a  statue 
during  the  remainder  of  the  play,  the  mark  of 
more  than  one  bright  glance  from  the  fair 
bevy  in  attendance.  This  was  the  poet's 
triumphant  hour,  and  yet  the  mind  of  the 
man  was  too  great  to  be  elevated  beyond 
bounds. 

He  knew  *'the  art  o'  the  Court,"  and  the 
uncertain  favour  of  the  gi-eat ;  and  that  there 
was — 

"  Between  that  smile  lie  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears,  than  wars  or  women  have." 

Amongst  the  audience,  there  was  a  female 
bright  and  exquisite  as  one  of  the  creations  of 
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that  author's  after  years.  She  stood  with  an 
attendant,  and  almost  concealed  beneath  one 
of  the  gothic  arches  of  the  building,  and  wore 
(as  was  indeed  not  uncommon  at  the  period,) 
a  sort  of  masquing  costume.  Her  features, 
indeed,  were  so  completely  concealed  by 
her  mask  that  only  her  brilliant  eyes  were 
visible. 

It  was  one  who,  even  at  this  early  period  of 
the  poet's  career,  fully  appreciated  his  genius 
and  talents,  and  (like  Charlotte  Clopton,)  at 
once  saw  what  the  world  would  take  years  to 
discover.  And  what  a  sight  was  it  for  that 
private  friend  to  behold!  She  saw  him,  to 
whom  she  owed  so  much  in  his  hour  of  tri- 
umph, and  marked  his  expressive  countenance 
as  he  stood  beside  the  Queen.  She  marked, 
too,  the  surprise  and  delight  pourtrayed  upon 
the  countenance  of  Walter  Arderne  and  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton,  as  they  looked  upon  the  poor 
player  thus  honoured  in  the  presence  of  the 
mighty  Tudor  ;  and  then  she  beheld  with  a 
smile,  for  she  knew  his  story,  the  astonishment 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  as  the  knight's  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  stage,  and  again  returned  to  the 
figure  of  the  sometime  deer-stealer ;  and 
whilst  his  ears  drank  in  the  honeyed  words  of 
that  poet.  Sir  Thomas  felt  he  could  forgive  all 
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his  juvenile  delinquencies,  and  longed  to  grasp 
him  bj  the  hand. 

"  Pshaw/'  he  said,  "  I  have  been  an  ass.  I 
am  an  ass — ergo,  we  are  all  asses  in  compari- 
son to  this  one  man,  this  Shakspere." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE    TAVERN. 


It  was  about  an  hour  after  the  performance 
we  have  attempted  to  describe,  that  a  solitary 
individual  stood  near  the  water-gate  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Blackfriars.  He  stood, 
apparently  lost  in  thought,  and  listening  to 
the  distant  sound  of  music  on  the  waters — 
the  roll  of  the  kettle-drum,  and  the  flourish  of 
trumpet,  as  the  Queen  and  her  party  returned 
towards  St.  James's. 

As  Shakspere  stood  thus  alone,  (after  hav- 
ing attended  the  Queen  to  the  Abbey  stairs, 
and  seen  her  embark,)  all  around  seemed 
darkened  down  and  sombre.  The  cloisters  of 
that  abbey  no  longer  flashed  in  the  torch- 
light; the  theatre  was  empty  and  deserted; 
all  that  was  brilliant  had  departed — vanished 
like  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  left  a 
dreary  contrast  behind. 
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"  Oh,  time,"  he  thought  to  hhnself,  "  thou 
art  the  most  indefatigable  of  things !  The  past 
is  gone,  the  futm-e  to  come,  and  the  present 
becomes  the  past  even  while  we  attempt  to 
define  it,  like  the  flash  of  lightning,  it  exists 
and  expires." 

His  companions  of  the  theatre  had  sought 
the  genial  license  of  the  tavern,  there  to  revel 
over  the  success  of  the  night,  and  canvass  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  what  thev  had  enacted ; 
and  whilst  he,  the  poet  himself,  the  idol  of  the 
hour,  and  whom  all  wished  to  have  with  them, 
felt  at  that  moment  unfitted  for  society. 

As  he  cast  his  eyes  up  at  the  "  brave  over- 
hanging firmanent,  fretted  with  golden  fire," 
he  felt  that  "  the  wide,  the  universal  theatre," 
was  at  that  moment  most  congenial  to  his 
soul. 

Whilst  numerous  boats  continued  to  pass 
and  repass,  many  of  them  filled  with  com- 
panies who  had  witnessed  the  performance,  he 
hailed  one  he  observed  disengaged;  and,  after 
rowing  to  his  own  lodging,  and  changing  his 
dress,  he  re-embarked. 

AVe  have  already  stated  that  the  mind  of 
the  man  had  not  been  elevated  beyond  bounds 
at  the  success  he  had  achieved.  To  such  a 
mind  as  Shakspere's  the  prosperity  of  the  hour 
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was  more  likely  to  produce  a  degree  of  melan- 
choly than  any  undue  eleyation.  An  incom- 
prehensible feeling  of  contempt  and  distrust 
of  all  worldly  success.  Perhaps  of  all  mortals 
this  great  man  was  the  least  given  to  vanity. 
The  present  hour  would  indeed  seem  to  pro- 
claim as  much.  He  was  on  that  night  wished 
for,  sought  for,  not  only  by  many  of  the  nobles 
who  had  witnessed  his  play,  but  his  com- 
panions of  the  stage  too  sought  for  him  to  join 
their  tavern  revel  after  the  performance,  and 
several  of  the  audience  had  even  lingered  about 
the  doors,  to  gain  a  look  at  him  as  he  came 
forth,  whilst  the  unconscious  poet,  wrapped  in 
his  own  thoughts,  slowly  floated  down  the 
river.  Nay,  so  utterly  careless  was  he  of  all 
he  had  effected,  that  the  very  play  which  liad 
made  so  great  a  sensation  scarcely  existed  but 
in  the  memories  of  the  performers  who  had 
recited  it. 

It  had  previous  to  performance  been  copied 
into  lengths,  as  the  several  parts  are  technically 
denominated,  and  given  to  the  actors  to  study, 
whilst  the  manuscript  itself  was  left  casting 
about  amidst  the  properties  of  the  theatre,  to 
be  searched  for,  if  required,  at  the  next  per- 
formance. 

As  the  gentle  Shakspere,  during  the  silent 
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hours  of  night,  passed  slowly  along  the  stream, 
his  thoughts  indeed  were  of  other  matters 
rather  than  his  own  particular  affairs.  The 
ripple  of  the  water,  the  plash  of  the  oars,  the 
faint  sounds  of  music  from  afar,  soothed  his 
thoughts  after  the  false  exciting  hour. 

'*  Soft  stillness  and  the  night, 
Became  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony." 

Meantime,  whilst  the  poet  floats  onwards, 
we  must  return  to  the  city,  and  observe  the 
events  taking  place  immediately  after  the  re- 
presentation of  his  play. 

In  a  goodly  room  of  a  good-sized  tavern, 
situated  in  the  purlieus  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  were 
congregated,  on  this  night,  many  who  had  been 
spectators  of  the  recent  performance  at  the 
Blackfriars,  and  several  other  chance  cus- 
tomers. 

Besides  the  more  respectable  merchants, 
who  had  put  into  the  tavern  after  the  play, 
there  were  several  ruffling  blades  of  the  inns 
of  court,  one  or  two  bullying  fellows  whose 
means  and  professions  were  extremely  doubtful 
— a  sort  of  Alsatian  companions,  "  as  ready  to 
strike  as  to  speak,"  who  drank  deep  wherever 
they  could  obtain  liquor,  and  diced  wherever 
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they  could  pick  up  a  cuUj;  and  also  several 
guests  from  the  country. 

The  Londoners,  who  constituted  a  party  by 
themselves,  sat  at  a  table  extending  about 
half-way  along  the  ample  room ;  whilst  two  or 
three  smaller  tables  were  occupied  by  those 
parties  who  had  sought  the  hostel  on  matters 
of  business,  and  who  transacted  their  afiairs  or 
enjoyed  themselves  apart  from  the  rest. 

The  aspect  of  the  room  showed  that  it  had 
been  reduced  to  its  present  state  from  a  more 
respectable  occupation.  Tbe  ample  window, 
which  ran  along  one  entire  side,  looked  into  a 
good-sized  court ;  and  on  the  capacious  stone 
chimney  was  carved  various  coats-of-arms,  and 
all  sorts  of  heraldic  devices  and  designs. 

Those  guests  who  were  apart  fi'om  the  sort 
of  ordinary,  or  common  table,  were  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  on  either  side  the 
chimney.  They  carried  on  their  conversation 
amongst  each  other,  and  were,  for  the  most 
part,  strangers  to  the  town. 

At  one  of  the  smaller  tables,  placed  quite 
up  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  were  seated  a 
party  of  four  individuals,  and  two  of  them, 
being  natives  of  the  town  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  our  readers  are  already  acquainted 
with. 
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This  company  consisted  of  Lawyer  Grasp ; 
a  rich  client,  for  whom  he  was  professionally 
employed:  a  member  of  the  Temple,  with 
whom  he  was  in  consultation;  and  Master 
Doubletongiie. 

Besides  these,  there  were  also  four  or  five 
other  persons  seated  upon  the  long  bench 
beneath  the  window,  and  they  also  carried  on 
their  occupation  apart  from  either  the  guests 
at  the  supper-table,  or  the  other  parties  in  the 
room.  Some  two  or  three  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  play,  ratthng  the  dice  and  staking 
their  coin  with  an  eagerness  equal  to  the 
absorption  of  their  comrades  who  watched  the 
game. 

Such  being  the  mixed  nature  of  the  assem- 
blage, as  two  fresh  guests  entered  the  room 
and  made  their  way  to  the  upper  end  of  it, 
the  conversation  of  the  various  parties  formed 
a  sort  of  confused  jargon,  very  like  the  cross- 
reading  of  a  modern  newspaper. 

Such  as  it  was,  it  seemed  greatly  to  interest 
the  late  arrivals,  and,  as  they  stood  with  their 
backs  towards  the  fire-place,  they  lent  an 
attentive  ear,  more  especially  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  Grasp  and  his  small  party,  and  a  look 
of  intelligence  ever  and  anon  passed  between 
them. 
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The  table  at  which  Grasp  sat  was  covered 
with  the  produce  of  his  eternal  blue  bag,  and, 
as  his  quick  moving  fingers  pointed  to  the 
various  documents  and  deeds,  he  held  forth 
with  his  accustomed  volubility,  Avhilst  every 
now  and  then  a  roar  from  the  table,  or  a  dis- 
pute amongst  the  dicers,  interrupted  his  dis- 
sertations. 

"  Here,"  he  said  to  the  Temple  lawyer, 
"here  we  have  the  matter  duly  executed. 
And  here,"  he  continued,  "I  will  prove  our 
right." 

"Stay,"  said  the  Temple  lawyer,  "if  I 
remember  rightly,  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
place  in  the  Conqueror's  survey." 

"  A  fico  for  the  Conqueror  and  his  survey," 
cried  Grasp;  "  trouble  not  yourself  upon  that 
subject;  mark  and  perpend — from  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton  it  descended  to  the  Verduns  in 
marriage  with  Leosceline,  daughter  of  that 
same  Geoffrey,  as  did  also  the  manors  of 
Brandon,  and  I  take  it " 

"  On  my  damnation,"  roared  a  tall  Alsatian- 
looking  fellow  at  the  long  table,  "I  take  it 
that  this  Romeus  and  Julietta,  or  whatever 
else  'tis  called,  is  the  most  exquisite  piece  ever 
submitted  to  a  crowned  head." 

"  A  pestilence  seize  Romulus   and  Julia," 
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said  Grasp;  "how  that  fellow  bawls.  And 
now,  sirs,  that  same  Auselm  de  Clinton,  of 
whom  I  was  before  speaking,  was  first  enfeoffed 
thereof/' 

"  Up  with  his  heels  then,"  cried  one  of  the 
dicers,  as  he  threw.  "  Plaj.  Ha !  seven  by 
Old  Paul's.     More  sack,  drawer!" 

"  The  devil  sack  those  dicers,"  said  Grasp ; 
"  marry  and  amen ;  as  I  was  saying,  good  sir, 
by  a  multitude  of  testimonies  I  can  prove " 

"  A  lie,  knave,  throw  again."  "  Ha  !  ha  !" 
roared  another  of  the  gamblers. 

"They  are  certified  to  hold  it,"  continued 
Grasp,  "  of  that  family  by  the  service  of  half  a 
knight's  fee,  and  they  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick. 
Now  my  client  here " 

"  A  cheater,  I'll  be  sworn.  A  muiTain  take 
thee !"  cried  another  of  the  gamblers. 

"But  how  said  ye,"  inquired  the  Temple 
lawyer,  "that  you  became  opposed  to  this 
Arderne  1  Methinks,  when  I  last  consulted 
you,  you  was  employed  and  trusted  by 
him." 

"At  first,  only  at  first,"  said  Grasp.  "In 
virtue  of  my  having  informed  him  of  his  good 
fortune  he  did  employ  me, — entrusted  me  with 
management  of  his  estates,  and  I  did  but 
eject " 

VOL.  ITT.  I 
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"Cheaterj,  villany!"  cried  the  dicer.  "Fll 
not  restore  a  dernier/' 

"Pshaw,"  said  Grasp,  "I  did  but  eject 
one  or  two  of  the  poorer  tenants,  and  put 
relatives  of  mine  o^Yn  into  their  holdings, 
when  he  ejected  both  them  and  myself. 
This,  my  good  sir,  I  liked  not,  and,  as  upon 
careful  examination  I  found  one  I  thought 
more  nearly  related  to  the  deceased,  and  the 
will  distinctly  says  next  of  kin,  I  forth- 
with sought  out  my  client;  there  now  is  our 
case." 

"  The  case  is  a  good  case,  an  exceeding 
good  case,  and  so  I  said  from  the  first,"  said 
the  Templar.  "  You  have  this  Arderne  fairly 
upon  the  hip,  an  he  pay  not  he  must  to  jail, 
unless  you  give  him  time." 

"  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,"  said  Grasp;  "we 
jrot  a  verdict  in  a  former  suit,  and  he  shall 
incontinent  to  prison." 

"Such  is  the  law  of  a  verity,"  said  the 
Templar,  emptying  his  glass,  filling  his  pipe, 
and  turning  now  to  regard  the  guests  at  the 
ordinary,  as  they  seemed  getting  up  a  dispute 
upon  the  subject  of  the  play  they  had  wit- 
nessed. 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  a  person 
who  sat  opposite  to  the  tall  Alsatian,  "  in  so 
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far  as  regards  the  excellence  ot  tlie  plaj  we 
have  this  night  seen.  But  in  respect  of  its 
newness  to  the  world  there  I  disagree/' 

"  How  V  cried  the  other  fiercely,  "  dost 
mean  to  affirm  that  such  exquisite  portraits  as 
that  lady  who  loved  the  youth  Romeo,  that 
brilliant  Llercutio,  and  that  hot-brained  Tybalt 
were  ever  drawn  by  mortal  man  before  ? 
Didst  ever  behold  any  thing  so  like  reality  as 
that  loquacious,  secret,  obsequious  nurse,  or  the 
little  Peter  who  carried  her  fan?  Didst 
ever '' 

"Pshaw/'  said  the  other,  "I  quarrel  not 
with  your  nurse,  neither  do  I  take  exception 
at  Peter, — what  I  say  I  will  maintain  with 
my  rapier  here  or  elsewhere.  And  thus  it  is : 
The  subject-matter  of  that  play  is  not  new  to 
the  world.  Tis  manifestly  constructed  upon 
the  novel  of  Italy,  written  by  Luigi  da  Porto, 
a  Venetian  gentleman  now  deceased — gainsay 
that  who  will.''  And  the  student  rose,  drew 
up  his  tall  form,  twisted  his  moustachio,  and 
looked  fiercely  around. 

"  We  shall  assuredly  have  a  riot  here,''  said 
Grasp,  looking  up  from  the  copy  of  a  will  he 
was  perusing.     "  I  like  it  not." 

"  Nay,"  said  Doubletongue,  "  'tis  but  a  con- 
troversy upon  a  play.   I  saw  the  greater  portion 

I  2 
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of  it  myself,  and  came  away  to  my  appoint- 
ment here.  Twas  but  a  paltry  performance 
methought,  full  of  bombast  and  fustian." 

"  AVas  it  not  then  liked  V  inquired  the 
Temple  lawyer. 

"Tore  Heaven  I  cannot  answer  for  that," 
said  Doubletongue.  "  I  only  know  it  liked 
me  not." 

"Methinks,"  said  the  Templar,  "you  are 
hard  to  please,  good  Master  Doubletongue. 
Master  Shakspere  is  somewhat  of  a  favourite 
here." 

"  Who,  said  ye  V  exclaimed  Grasp,  looking 
over  his  glasses,  and  speaking  with  great  ra- 
pidity, "  Master  Shakspere — methinks  T  ought 
to  know  that  name.  Comes  he  from  Warwick- 
shire ?  Is  he  to  be  met  withal  ?  Canst  tell 
me  aught  of  Master  Shakspere  ?  Tore  Heaven 
I  have  matter  on  hand  with  Master  Shakspere, 
an'  his  name  be  William,  and  he  cometh  from 
Stratford-upon-Avon." 

"  I  pr'ythee  settle  one  thing  at  a  time,  my 
good  Grasp,"  said  the  London  lawyer.  "  Per- 
mit me  to  glance  at  that  testament  you  was 
perusing,  once  more." 

"  Here  'tis,"  said  Grasp.  "  Nay,  you  shall 
find  that  I  do  bear  a  brain  ;  whoso  trusts  to 
Lawyer  Grasp  shall  be ." 
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"  Ruined,  hip  and  thigh,"  cried  one  of  the 
dicers,  hurling  the  dice-box  at  the  head  of  his 
opponent,  TV'hilst,  at  the  same  time  the  dispu- 
tants at  the  ordinary  being  also  pretty  well 
flushed,  a  general  riot  immediately  ensued,  and 
swords  being  drawn  the  whole  room  became 
a  scene  of  confusion. 

The  two  guests  who  had  last  entered 
took  advantage  of  this  scene  to  press  close 
upon  the  table  at  which  Grasp  and  his  party 
had  been  seated.  They  were  both  clad  in 
the  costume  of  seafaring  men  of  the  period, 
their  sea-caps  so  completely  drawn  over 
their  heads  that  their  features  were  not  dis- 
cernible, though  one  appeared  a  slight  youth, 
and  the  other  a  middle  aged  and  powerful 
man. 

As  Grasp,  in  some  alarm,  seized  upon  his 
blue  bag  and  withdrew  more  into  the  corner, 
the  elder  of  the  strangers,  as  if  to  keep  from 
the  fray,  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  the 
lawyer  had  left,  and  whilst  he  puffed  out  huge 
volumes  of  smoke  from  his  pipe,  abstracted 
from  amongst  the  papers  the  will  the  Templar 
had  been  perusing.  Handing  it  then  to  his 
youthful  companion,  the  latter  seized  a  pen, 
and,  unobserved,  wrote  a  codicil  to  it.     He 
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then  restored  it  to  its  place,  and  as  the  riot 
increased  and  Grasp  seized  upon  his  papers 
and  thrust  them  into  his  bag,  the  pair  took  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  as  quietly  as  they 
had  entered. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    PLAYER   IN    HIS   LODGING. 

All  that  Shakspere  had  lately  seen  and 
gone  through  made  considerable  impression 
upon  his  mind.  In  the  short  period  during 
which  the  national  convulsion  we  have  described 
was  taking  place,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  lived  whole  years. 

Those  events,  and  the  great  men  which  the 
stirring  times  had  produced,  seemed  indeed  to 
have  passed  before  the  poet,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  finishing  and  perfecting  the  great  mind 
of  the  man. 

He  sat  himself  down  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, and,  as  he  thought  over  the  past  experi- 
ence of  liis  Hfe,  such  a  chaos  of  bright  thoughts 
and  wondrous  images  presented  themselves 
before  and  seemed  to  overflow  his  brain,  that, 
at  first,  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  to  turn 
them  to  shape. 
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Already  had  his  "  muse  of  fire''  given  him 
employment  at  various  times,  and  even  taken 
a  dramatic  shape ;  nay,  the  room  he  inhabited 
was  filled  with  fragments — unfinished  begin- 
nings; and  one  or  two  of  the  novels  of  the 
period  had  been  partially  dramatized  and  then 
cast  aside,  after  the  inspiration  which  called 
them  forth  had,  in  other  pursuits,  been  for- 
gotten. 

His  avocations  as  a  player  had  too  fre- 
quently led  him  into  scenes  of  revelry.  His 
way  of  life  was  still  desultory.  He  knew  not 
his  own  value.  And  w^hilst  his  brilliant  wit  and 
companionable  qualities  had  kept  him  too  much 
among  the  society  of  men  in  his  own  class,  he 
had  failed  to  carry  out  any  of  his  bright  concep- 
tions. His  companions  hunted  him,  haunted 
him,  took  him  from  his  own  thoughts,  and 
dragged  him,  even  when  satiated  with  revelry, 
into  more  company ;  for  w^hat  party  was  com- 
plete amongst  them  that  had  not  in  it  that  one 
— that  "  foremost  man  of  all  the  world." 

His  poetry  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
ere  the  national  danger  had  fully  occupied 
men's  minds,  and  so  fully  employed  them  that 
all  else  for  the  time  being  was  necessarily 
forgotten.  He  had  written  a  poem  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  which  was 
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greatly  the  fashion  amongst  the  gay  cavaliers 
of  Elizabeth's  Court.  This  he  had  dedicated 
to  Lord  Southampton,  a  nobleman,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  on  the  boards  of 
the  theatre.  Added  to  this,  some  sonnets, 
which  had  almost  by  accident  found  their  way 
into  circulation  (for  no  man  was  more  careless 
or  thoughtless  of  his  own  works  than  AYilliam 
Shakspere)  were  greatly  admired.  Nay,  the 
Queen  had  been  so  much  struck  with  one  or 
two  of  them,  that  she  had  shewn  favour  to  the 
poet;  and  spoken  words  of  encouragement  in 
his  ear. 

The  starched  and  stately  Tudor  was  indeed 
becoming  extremely  fond  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, tedious  and  ill-contrived  as  they, 
for  the  most  part,  were ;  and  now  often  fre- 
quented the  theatre,  in  place  of  the  bear  and 
bull-baiting  arenas.  Besides  his  stage  compa- 
nions, also  Shakspere  had,  amongst  his  ac- 
quaintance, at  this  period  of  his  life,  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  courtiers — Sydney 
and  Raleigh,  Essex  and  Spenser,  all  were 
personally  known  to  the  gentle  Willie.  They 
sought  his  society  for  his  wit ;  and  they  re- 
spected him  for  his  fine  feelings,  his  noble 
sentiments,  and  his  universal  knowledge.  Nay, 
these  great   men  felt  an  internal   conviction, 

I  3 
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whilst  in  tlie  society  of  Shakspere,  that  great 
as  thej  themselves  were,  this  man,  of  almost 
unknown  origin,  was  immeasurably  their  supe- 
rior; that,  had  his  station  in  life  been  more 
elevated  and  his  opportunities  greater,  he 
might  have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence  in 
the  State.     They  saw  in  him — 

''  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword." 

The  war  was  now  for  the  present  over,  and 
amidst  the  general  excitement  around  him, 
Shakspere  sat  himself  down  to  think  upon  all 
he  had  beheld.  The  quick  result  of  such  con- 
sideration our  readers  will  as  quickly  imagine. 
The  poet  seized  his  pen, — 

"  Imagination  bodied  forth  the  form  of  things  un- 
known." 

His  pen  "  turned  them  to  shape,  and  gave  to 
airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Scarce  had  the  joyous  shouts  for  the  glorious 
victory  over  the  invincible  Don  subsided,  ere 
the  poet  had  completed  one  of  those  finished 
productions  which  left  all  competition  behind. 
Yet  stop  we  here  for  a  space  in  our  narrative, 
even  whilst  the  reader  looks  upon  Shakspere 
thus  engaged.  ^ 
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This  is  indeed  a  period  iu  the  man  s  life 
which  most  of  us  have  sought  for  with  the 
mind's  eje. 

The  living  Shakspere,  still  comparatively 
unknown,  still  disregarded — for,  however,  he 
might  have  been  appreciated  bj  the  very  few 
who  were  acquainted  with  him  at  this  time, 
the  wide  and  universal  theatre  had  yet  to 
discover  the  greatness  of  the  man.  The  Kving 
Shakspere  employed  in  writing  that  language 
never  equalled,  never  to  be  equalled,  deserves 
somewhat  of  a  pause  to  look  upon.  The  room, 
the  house,  the  chairs,  the  tables,  each  and  all, 
require  an  especial  description.  Like  his  own 
lachimo,  we  must  "  note  the  chamber.  Such 
and  such  pictures.  There  the  windows.  Such 
the  adornment  of  the  bed.  The  arras  and 
figures.     Why  such  and  such." 

Stay,  then,  gentle  reader,  if  only  for  a  brief 
space,  and  look  upon  the  man — the  gentle 
Shakspere,  as  he  was  denominated  amongst 
his  familiars.  He  sits  in  a  room,  which  to  all 
appearance  has  belonged  to  a  building  of  some 
pretensions  in  the  palmy  days  of  such  edifices. 
The  chamber  is  large,  low  in  roof,  and  some- 
what gloomy  withal.  A  good-sized  bay  win- 
dow, heavy  in  mullion,  and  which  looks  out 
upon  the  silver  Thames  beneath,  afi'ording  a 
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delicious  view  of  the  Surrey  hills  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  gives  light  to  (at  least)  one-half  of 
the  apartment.  The  morning  sun  streams 
through  small  diamond  panes  of  many  colours, 
which  ornament  the  upper  part  of  the  case- 
ment, and  is  reflected  in  fainter  hues,  like  a 
fading  rainbow  upon  the  oaken  floor.  The 
ceiling  is  richly  carved.  It  displays  the 
cunning  skill  of  the  architects  of  old.  And 
on  the  heavy  oaken  beam,  which  traverses  it, 
is  cut  from  end  to  end  the  coats  of  arms  of 
some  city  functionary  of  old  London,  for  the 
house,  (albeit  it  is  now  but  partially  inhabited 
by  one  or  two  of  the  actors  of  the  Blackfriars 
theatre,  and  some  portion  of  it  even  sufl'ered 
to  run  to  decay,)  has,  in  the  preceding  reign, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  citizen  princes — the 
merchants  of  Blackfriars.  "  The  chimney- 
piece,  south  of  the  chamber,"  is  elaborately 
carved,  with  gigantic  figures,  "  exceedingly 
ugly;"  and  tapestry,  (albeit  it  is  somewhat 
faded,)  displaying  pictorial  scenes  from  scrip- 
tural and  mythological  history  hangs  to  the 
wall.  One  side  has  King  David  dancing  before 
the  ark ;  the  other,  "  Cytherea  hid  in  sedges." 
A  massive  oaken  table  stands  near  the  fire- 
place ;  a  high-backed  chair  on  either  hand, 
and  two  more  in  the  embay  men  t  of  the  win- 
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dow ;  and  an  antique  cabinet  occupies  a  place 
directly  opposite  the  cliimnej. 

The  house,  we  have  said,  is  situated  on  the 
riyer  bank,  and  has  once  been  occupied  by  a 
rich  merchant,  but  is  now  let  out  in  compart- 
ments. You  ascend  to  the  chamber  which 
Shakspere  occupies,  by  a  broad,  carved,  oaken 
staircase,  and  advance  along  a  vast  passage 
which  has  rooms  on  either  side. 

The  autumn  wind  sighs,  and  soughs,  in  this 
old  dwelling,  as  it  rushes  through  the  long 
passages  from  the  water  side.  In  such  room 
our  Shakspere  sits  and  writes.  Sometime  he 
stops  and  considers  for  a  space — thinks,  and 
thinks  deeply.  Then  again  his  pen  glides 
swiftly  over  tlie  paper  before  him,  and  he 
writes  like  the  wind.  The  table  at  which  he 
is  seated  is  but  little  removed  from  the  em- 
bayment  of  the  window,  and  his  eye,  ever  and 
anon,  glances  out  upon  the  rushing  tide,  and 
wanders  over  the  opposite  landscape,  then  con- 
sisting of  green  meadows  and  stunted  trees. 

As  he  thus  looks  out  upon  the  river,  he  sees 
boats  filled  with  gay  parties,  cloaked  and 
ruffed,  and  rapiered,  attended  by  other  boats, 
carrying  musicians,  who  make  the  air  resound 
with  their  melody — a  gay  and  gallant  sight, 
for  these  are  courtiers  going  to  Greenwich,  or 
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Mortlake,  or  Chelsea,  such  excursions   being 
common  in  Ehzabeth's  day. 

As  the  poet  writes,  there  seems  no  effort  in 
the  composition.  His  thoughts  flow,  for  the 
most  part,  so  easily,  that  it  seems  but  the 
careless  noting  down  of  whatever  comes  upper- 
most. He  writes  as  his  own  Falstaff  speaks 
— as  if  almost  without  the  trouble  of  thought. 
Anon,  he  smiles  and  pauses  ;  then  he  rises 
from  his  high-backed  chair,  takes  a  turn 
through  the  room,  and  gives  utterance  to  the 
conceit  which  has  suddenly  struck  him.  The 
actor  predominates  over  the  author  at  such  a 
moment,  and  he  recites  aloud  the  recent 
thought,  and  which  his  "often  rumination" 
upon  the  extravagance  of  action,  amongst  his 
associates,  has  conjured  up. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    POET   AFD   HIS   PATROK. 

Whilst  he  gives  his  thoughts  tongue,  the 
door  opens,  and  a  bulky  form  seems  to  fill  up 
the  entrance — no  other,  indeed,  than  our  old 
Stratford  acquaintance  John  Froth. 

"  Ah !  thou  mad  compound,"  said  Froth, 
"  and  is  such  thy  advice  to  the  fraternity  of 
the  Blackfriars  V 

"  It  is,'*  returned  Shakspere. 

"  Then  would  we  might  see  it  approved  in 
the  acting,"  said  Froth;  "but  'tis  thrown 
away  upon  me,  as  thou  know'st.  I  am  not  for 
the  personation  of  aught  requiring  such  rules. 
If  I  am  to  turn  mummer,  I  must  enact  some- 
thing fit  for  a  man  of  my  parts  to   appear 


in." 


"  And,  therefore,"  said  Shakspere,  "  will  I 
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write  a  character  fit  only  for  tlij  huge  bulk 
and  o^eater  follies." 

•'  Xav,  by  the  Lord,"  said  Froth,  •'  I  thought 
thou  hadst  already  put  me  into  shape,  for  so 
hast  thou  promised  any  time  these  two  months 
past." 

"  Tis  better  as  it  is,"  said  Shakspere,  "  for 
till  I  saw  thy  vagaries  during  this  last  affair 
with  the  Spaniard,  thy  arrant  cowardice,  thy 
shifts  for  preferment,  and  then  thy  desire  to 
keep  out  of  action,  I  hardly  could  have  dis- 
played such  a  marvellous  compound  of  frailty 
and  flesh." 

"  Trouble  me  not  with  the  remembrance 
thereof,"  said  Froth ;  "  I  received  my  guerdon, 
my  remuneration,  and  that  was  the  aim  in 
end." 

"  And  which  remuneration  thou  hast  already 
dissipated  in  dice  and  liquor, — is't  not  sol" 
inquired  Shakspere. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  it,  and  not  I,"  said 
Froth,  "  and  so  spoken  it  that  I  may  haidly 
venture  to  gainsay  it.  Wilt  furnish  me  forth 
with  a  few  cro'^Tis  for  present  need,  good  Wil- 
Haml" 

"  The  more  readily,"  returned  Shakspere, 
as  he  handed  him  the  coin,  "  as  I  would  fain 
be  rid  o'    thee.     See'st    thou    not,    thou    idle 
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reveller,  that  I  am  busj  here  with  deep  pre- 
meditated lines, — with  written  matters  sto- 
diooslj  derisedl" 

"  Well,  Will,  I  wiD  hinder  thee  not.  I  will 
mar  not  thj  labours.  I  will  bat  fill  me  a 
chalice,  and  drink  saceem  to  thj  muse,  and 
then  to  the  tavern.'' 

So  saving.  Froth  helped  himself  firom  the 
flask  upon  the  table,  and  pledged  the  health 
of  his  fiiend,  smacking  his  lips  after  the 
draught  with  a  sense  of  ineffable  relish. 

"Thou  art  a  wondrous  fellow.  Will,"  he 
said,  as  he  looked  upon  his  friend;  *^tboa 
wilt  thrive.  But,  in  sooth,  envy  already  be- 
gins to  dog  thj  heels.  Green  and  \larlow 
like  thee  not,  William ;  Green  calls  thee  an 
upstart  crow,  decked  with  his  feathers." 

'Ahr  said  Shakspere,  smiling,  "methinks 
Green  hath  little  reason  to  speak  thus,  seeing 
I  have  imp'd  his  wing  with  some  of  mv  own 
feathers.     He  will  scarce  saj  that  to  mv  face." 

"Xav,"  said  Froth,,"!  dare  be  sworn  he 
will  not,  for  manv  of  them  know  thee  too  well 
to  offer  insult  to  thv  face.  Mariow  too  speaks 
of  thee  as  that  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a 
plavers  hide/  ^ 

''  Well,"  said  Shakspere,  ""  their  savings 
pass   hj  me   like   the   wind.     I  prVthee  be 
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nought  awhile,  if  thou  art  to  remain  here,  or 
else  betake  thyself  to  other  haunts/' 

"  Farewell,"  said  Froth ;  "  jou  shall  find 
me  at  the  old  haunt  in  Paul's,  whilst  this  coin 
holds  out." 

Scarcely  had  Froth  departed,  ere  the  sound 
of  horses  was  heard  without,  and  a  man  of  a 
noble  presence,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion  of  that  age  of  brave  attire,  entered 
the  room.  Shakspere  instantly  rose,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him. 

"  I  am  proud  to  welcome  my  Lord  of  South- 
ampton to  my  poor  lodging,"  said  the  poet. 

"Nay,  by  my  fay,  not  altogether  so  poor 
either,"  said  the  noble,  looking  around  him. 
"  I  am  glad  to  find  thee  removed  from  thy  old 
haunt  to  so  goodly  a  lodgement,  good  Wil- 
liam." 

"  And  am  I  not  indebted  to  your  Lordship's 
kind  favour  and  friendship  for  being  thus  well 
lodged?'  said  Shakspere.  "When  we  first  met, 
my  Lord,  I  was  somewhat  lower  in  estate  than 
at  the  present  time.  A  poor  unfriended  out- 
cast; I  do,  indeed,  owe  thee  much." 

"Not  a  whit,"  said  the  Earl;  "you  owe  all 
to  your  own  surpassing  excellence.  I  am 
greatly  charmed  with  thy  Tarquin  and  Lu- 
crece.     Nay,  Raleigh,  Essex,  and  others,  do 
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swear  bj  it  as  the  most  exquisite  thing  extant. 
I,  who  know  thee  better,  think  even  better  of 
thee  than  T  shall  here  saj." 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour,  mj  Lord," 
said  Shakspere ;  "  like  Venus  and  Adonis,  (and 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  dedicate  to  jou,) 
Tarquin  and  Lucrece  was  but  a  first  effort, 
when  I  was  green  in  judgment.  I  shall  hope 
better  to  deserve  with  more  experience.'' 

"I  pray  jou  to  inform  me,''  said  Lord 
Southampton,  after  a  pause,  "who  and  what 
is  yonder  companion  of  thine,  and  whom  I 
met  as  I  entered  the  house, — a  gross,  fat 
man  T 

Shakspere  smiled  at  the  question.  "A 
strange  fellow,  my  Lord,"  he  replied,  "  and 
who  was  known  to  me  in  my  native  town,  and 
whom  I  have  lately  fallen  in  with  here.  Like 
myself  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Stratford, 
and  being  in  some  difficulties,  I  procured  him 
employment  in  the  theatres." 

"  A  somewhat  bulky  actor,"  said  Lord 
Southampton,  "is  he  nof?" 

"Nevertheless  one  whom  I  think  even  of 
giving  a  part  to.  The  man  is  himself  a  cha- 
racter worth  the  studying,  and  if  he  exhibit 
himself  before  the  curtain  as  he  does  in  his 
true  character,  cannot  fail  to  keep  the  audience 
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in  continual  laughter.  His  peculiar  humour, 
tone  of  voice,  look  and  gesture,  coupled  to 
such  a  person,  are  almost  indescribable. 
Added  to  this,  he  is  so  extraordinary  a  mimic 
that  no  one  of  us  can  move  or  speak  before 
him,  but  he  carries  their  voice,  look,  mien,  and 
motion  into  another  company." 

"  And  yet  upon  the  stage  he  may  not  be 
able  to  execute  the  same  degree  of  perfection," 
said  Southampton.  "  Some  of  your  com- 
panions of  the  theatre,  I  have  found  prime 
fellows  and  witty  knaves  over  their  cups,  and 
yet  but  heavy  upon  the  boards." 

"  Truly  so,  my  lord,"  said  Shakspere ;  "  this 
is  one  of  Nature's  secrets,  and  which  I  have 
observed.  Necessary  qualifications  which  can- 
not be  well  spared  in  an  actor,  oft-times  exist 
in  men  of  the  profession;  and  yet,  with  the 
assistance  of  all  these  united,  we  see  such 
persons  come  forth  upon  the  boards  but  poor 
and  barren.  In  writing  a  character  for  my 
friend,  I  shall  avoid  making  him  play  off  his 
ordinary  parts,  except  to  produce  himself 
when  I  think  he  will  tell  forcibly." 

"  I  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  this  witty 
knave,"  said  the  noble;  "pry thee  bring  him 
with  thee  to  Southampton  House  when  next 
you  come." 
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"  Providing  jour  lordsliip  can  awaj  with 
his  grossness,  and  resist  the  attacks  he  is  sure 
to  make  upon  jour  purse/^  said  Shakspere, 
"jou  will  be  amused  with  him.  But  un- 
luckilj,  'tis  a  familiar  creature,  who  makes 
himself  enemies  as  easilj  as  his  humour  de- 
lights." 

"  And  this  new  plaj  of  thine,"  said  South- 
ampton, "holds  it  still  for  next  week?" 

"  It  does,  mj  lord,"  said  Shakspere. 

"  Then  have  I  news  for  thee  of  price,  good 
William,"  said  Southampton.  "  The  Queen 
intends  to  be  present.  She  takes  wondrous 
interest  in  all  thou  dost,  and  has  of  late 
spoken  most  approvinglj  of  thj  efforts." 

"  I  am  much  bounden  to  Her  Majestj," 
returned  the  poet ;  "  and  there  again  must  feel 
grateful  to  jour  lordship  for  having  turned 
her  eje  of  favour  towards  mj  unworthj 
efforts." 

"  Thou  hast  sufficientlj  delighted  us  all, 
good  WilHam,"  said  Lord  Southampton ;  "  and, 
if  I  am  to  judge  bj  the  mass  of  papers  I 
behold  here,  jou  intend  still  further  to  delight 
us,  Are  these  portions  of  manuscript  per- 
taining to  another  production  of  the  same 
sort?" 
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"  In  truth,  mj  lord,"  said  Sliakspere,  "  they 
do  in  some  sort  tend  that  way.  But  at  pre- 
sent I  am  somewhat  desultory  in  my  doings. 
I  have  so  many  plans,  on  so  many  subjects, 
that  what  you  behold  are  but  the  rough  notes 
of  such  ideas  as  pass  current.  The  scraps  are 
of  all  sorts ;  perhaps  fit  for  little  else  but  to 
be  cast  to  the  waves  without." 

"Thou  art,  at  least,  industrious,  ^'said  South- 
ampton, "  and,  permit  me  to  say,  I  believe 
not  in  the  valueless  quality  of  what  I  behold 
here.  May  I  look  upon  one  of  these  same 
unworthy  scraps'?"  And  Lord  Southampton 
took  up  a  fragment  of  paper  containing  some 
few  lines  of  blank  verse. 

At  first  he  seemed  disposed  to  read  it  cur- 
sorily, as  one  slightly  curious  to  know  what 
had  employed  the  pen  of  his  friend.  The 
very  first  line,  however,  seemed  to  strike  him, 
and  he  read  the  verse  attentively  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  He  then  re-commenced  it,  and 
read  it  more  slowly,  observing  the  w^ondrous 
force  of  the  lines  more  and  more  as  he  did  so. 
He  then  stopped  and  looked  at  the  pleasant 
smiling  countenance  of  the  writer,  so  unas- 
suming, so  devoid  of  all  self-conceit,  and  then 
he  read  aloud — 
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"  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Whereiu  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes: 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past:  which  are  devour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done:     Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright:     To  have  done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail, 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast:  keep  then  the  path; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue:     If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forth  right, 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'errun  and  trampled  on  :     Then  what  they  do  in 

present. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  most  o'ertop  yours: 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand; 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer:     Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  that  sighing." 

"  By  Heaven !"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  written 
here  a  whole  yohame  in  a  few  brief  lines.  Not 
all  the  learning  of  the  ancients  ever  produced 
so  much  in  such  compass.  I  will  learn  these 
lines,  and  have  them  ever  before  me.  To 
what  pertain  thej,  good  William  V 
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Shakspere  smiled.  "Naj,  'tis  but  a  frag- 
ment," he  said.  "  Mj  often  rumination  sup- 
plies many  such.  I  shall  perhaps  adopt  them 
in  a  play  I  have  been  thinking  of  writing." 

''  Thou  wilt  completely  alter  the  old  style  of 
representation,"  said  Southampton. 

"  Tis  my  purpose  so  to  do,"  returned  Shak- 
spere. 

"  From  what  thou  hast  before  shewn  to  me," 
said  Lord  Southampton,  "  I  think  thou  wilt 
do  much.  But  bethink  ye,  William  Shak- 
spere, albeit  thou  hast  a  quick  wit  and  rapid 
pen,  thou  must  not  let  things  come  hastily 
from  thy  hands.  Good  works,  I  take  it,  are 
plants  of  slow  produce.  The  city  lads  and  the 
inns  of  court  have,  I  find,  began  to  regard  thee 
since  thou  hast  remodelled  the  company  of  the 
Blackfriars.  And  hast  thou,"  continued  the 
earl  after  a  pause,  "  still  the  same  purpose  of 
becoming  a  part  proprietor  in  the  theatre 
herer 

"Such  is  my  ambition,"  said  Shakspere; 
"but  that  must  be  at  a  future  period,  when 
fm'ther  success  shall  give  warranty  to  my 
hopes." 

"  Nay,  want  of  means  shall  not  baulk  thee, 
good  William,"  said  Lord  Southampton,  "  since 
I  see  plainly  that   more  power  will   greatly 
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facilitate  the  bringing  forth  tlij  inimitable 
works.  Look/'  he  continued,  taking  the  pen 
Shakspere  had  been  writing  with,  and  scrawling 
a  few  lines,  "  here  is  an  order  for  a  thousand 
pounds ;  present  it  to  my  steward  when  thou 
wilt,  and  'tis  thine.  Nay,  double  the  sum,  if 
required.'' 

Shakspere  thanked  his  generous  patron  in 
terms  of  manly  gi-atitude ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  noble,  after  appointing  his  poetic  friend  to 
visit  him,  took  his  leave. 

After  the  departure  of  Lord  Southampton, 
the  poet  sat  for  some  time,  with  his  forehead 
leaning  upon  his  hand,  gazing  upon  the  order 
his  friend  had  given  him. 

Between  my  Lord  Southampton  and  Shak- 
spere there  was  the  most  sincere  friendship. 
The  young  noble  appreciated  the  genius  of  the 
man,  and  felt  quite  a  veneration  for  him; 
whilst  the  poet  honoured  one  possessed  of  the 
fine  feelings  and  generous  and  heroic  spirit 
belonging  to  a  more  early  and  chivabous  age. 

Since  Shakspere's  flight  from  Stratford  some 
time  had  now  elapsed,  during  which  he  had 
not  returned  there.  He  had  made  a  vow  not 
to  do  so  until  he  could  reappear  under  circum- 
stances that  would  disarm  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies ;  not  until  he  had  achieved  a  name. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Oft-times  had  he  written,  and  as  often  heard 
from  his  friends,  sending  them  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  earnings  his  efforts  continually 
brought  in.  This  was  not  the  first  gift  of 
Lord  Southampton  ;  and  a  considerable  sum 
he  had  before  received  had  enabled  him  to 
settle  his  wife  and  children  in  comfortable 
circumstances  in  his  native  town.  The  money 
his  noble  friend  had  just  now  conferred  upon 
him  gave  him  a  nearer  prospect  of  revisiting 
Stratford  he  thought.  And  so  the  poet,  with 
renewed  energy,  seized  his  pen,  and  again  gave 
vent  to  his  wondrous  conceptions.  As  he 
writes,  he  remembers  former  days,  and  his 
thoughts  revert  again  to  his  own  sweet  home 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  again  he  dips  his 
pen  in  liis  own  heart.  Then  he  revels  in  the 
recollection  of  those  orgies  amidst  the  choice 
spirits  of  old  London.  Those  tavern  suppers 
in  the  quaint  dark  courts  where  the  hostels  of 
the  crowded  city  are  situated.  Those  secluded 
taverns  of  old  London  town  now,  indeed,  no 
longer  to  be  found.  The  player's  loved  haunt, 
and  where  the  rollicking  'prentice  and  even, 
occasionally,  the  nobles  of  the  Court  congre- 
gated. Where  he  himself  had  fallen  in  with 
the  Alsatian  bully,  the  humourist,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  the  tavern  haunter  of  the  age ;  and 
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from  such  he  now  draws  his  character,  life-like 
and  real,  as  if  thej  walked,  and  breathed,  and 
spoke  before  him. 

And  so  the  first  part  of  the  daj  passes,  and 
still  Shakspere  writes,  for  the  fit  is  upon  him, 
and  like  many  of  his  class,  albeit  he  spends 
whole  weeks,  at  times,  in  joviality,  excursion- 
ising  with  his  comrades  to  Windsor  and  Green- 
wich, and  "  dafling  the  world  aside"  with  the 
idlest ;  still  there  comes  upon  the  man  fits  of 
deep  thought,  which  are  only  to  be  reheved  by 
the  pen. 

Whilst  he  writes,  as  the  clanking  tones  of 
the  clock  of  Barnard's  Castle  strike  the  sixth 
hour,  the  sound  of  a  lute  is  heard  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  accompanied  by  a  voice  of 
ravishing  sweetness. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A     CONSULTATION. 

As  those  dulcet  sounds  reached  the  ears  of 
the  poet,  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  listened 
attentiyely.  That  voice,  so  rich  in  tone,  so 
sweetly  modulated,  seemed  deeply  to  affect 
him;  and,  as  the  song  ceased,  he  rose  and 
paced  the  apartment. 

Again,  he  hears  a  short  prelude  upon  the 
instrument,  and  pushing  aside  the  arras  from 
the  wall,  he  opened  a  sliding  pannel,  leading 
into  a  narrow  passage;  one  of  those  passages, 
so  peculiar  to  old  buildings,  and  which  com- 
municate from  chamber  to  chamber,  oft-times 
along  one  entire  wing  of  such  edifice. 

As  he  did  so,  the  voice  of  the  singer  is 
again  and  again  more  plainly  heard.  How 
sweetly  it  sounds  in  that  house,  and  at  that 
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hour,  for  the  shadows  are  beginning  to  descend 
upon  old  London. 

The  poet  stands  transfixed.  His  glorious 
countenance  so  softened  bj  the  sorrowful  notes 
of  the  musician,  proclaim  how  powerfully  the 
strains  afiect  him —  "  He  is  never  merry  when 
he  hears  sweet  music." 

Again  the  strains  cease  and  all  is  silent, 
save  the  moaning  of  the  wind  without,  and 
which  hums  through  the  casement  like  an 
iEolian  harp.  After  a  pause,  the  poet  again 
withdrew  the  tapestry  which  hung  before  the 
door-way,  and,  traversing  the  passage,  knocks 
gently  against  a  small  door  which  stood  par- 
tially open  at  its  extremity. 

A  sweet  voice  bids  liim  enter,  and  the  next 
moment  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  female.  Traces  of  recent  illness  are 
to  be  observed  upon  her  cheek,  as  she  sits, 
half  reclined,  upon  a  sort  of  couch  placed  near 
the  window  of  the  apartment.  A  small  lamp, 
placed  upon  a  table  near,  giving  better  light 
for  an  attendant  female,  who  is  occupied  in 
knitting. 

The  lady  half  rises,  as  the  poet  enters,  and 
as  she  does  so,  he  sinks  upon  one  knee,  and 
respectfully  kisses  the  hand  she  extends  to 
him. 
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Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the  respectful 
attention  with  which  the  poet  stands  in  the 
presence  of  that  female.  He  does  not  even 
take  the  chair,  placed  near  the  couch  on  which 
she  is  seated,  till  she  requires  him  to  do 
so.  And  well  indeed  might  Shakspere  gaze 
with  interest,  and  no  less  admiration,  upon 
that  ladj,  as  she  again  reclined  upon  the 
couch  from  which  she  had  half  risen  at  his 
entrance. 

Tlic  perfect  proportions  of  her  form,  and 
features,  softened  as  they  both  were  in  the 
subdued  light  of  that  antique  apartment,  ren- 
dered her  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet  even  more 
beautiful.  Her  dark  hair  fell  in  wavey  ring- 
lets upon  her  shoulders,  and  her  large  eyes 
beamed  with  an  expression  of  sweetness  and 
regard  upon  him,  which  made  them  full  of 
peril  to  one  so  impassioned. 

Frankly  and  gi'acefuUy  she  again  stretched 
forth  her  hand.  "  My  kind  preserver,"  she 
said,  "my  generous,  and  noble  friend;  but 
that  weakness  keeps  me  a  prisoner  to  my 
couch,  'tis  I  who  ought  to  kneel  to  thee." 

"  I  heard  the  sweet  tones,  lady,"  said  the 
poet,  "which  gave  notice  that  I  might  ap- 
proach." 

"  Alas !"     she   replied,    "  how    can    I    ever 
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requite  thy  generosity  ?  Had  it  been  my  for- 
tune to  fall  into  other  hands,  I  might,  indeed, 
have  been  unhappy ;  but  thou,  oh !  thou  art 
different  from  other  mortals." 

"Beauty,  lady,"  said  Shakspeare,  "pro- 
voketh  thieves  even  sooner  than  gold.  Nay, 
it  is  that  beauty  which  has  made  me  fearful 
of  trusting  you  in  this  evil  town,  save  whilst 
I  can  myself  guard  over  you.  The  wild  and 
reckless  spirits  who  dwell  around  us  here,  tlie 
desperate  characters  of  many  who,  in  their 
outward  seeming,  are  of  the  virtuous,  render  a 
sojourn  in  this  city  unsafe,  and  therefore  have 
I  brought  thee  hither;  and  therefore  have 
I  constituted  myself  thy  sole  guardian  till 
recovered  strength  shall  enable  you  to  take  the 
journey  you  contemplate." 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  then,"  said  the  lady, 
"  that  although  I  have  related  to  you  some 
portion  of  my  story,  I  yet  conceal  my  own, 
and  the  name  of  those  connected  with  the 
tale." 

"  I  am  in  all  thy  friend  and  servant,"  said 
Shakspere. 

"  And  now  that  I  have  somewhat  recovered," 
she  continued,  "  recall  to  me  in  how  much  I 
am  indebted  to  you  during  my  illness.  The 
attendant  you  have  furnished  me  with,  hath 
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partially  informed  me  of  your  goodness,  but  I 
would  fain  hear  the  recital  from  your  own  lips/' 

"  Your  disguise,"  said  Shakspere,  "whilst 
we  journeyed  hitherward  beguiled  me,  or  I 
had  never  so  far  taxed  your  strength." 

"Ah!  but  that  journey,"  said  the  lady, 
"  so  travelled,  can  one  mile  of  it,  think  you, 
be  forgotten'?" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  poet,  smiling,  "  still  can 
I  not  forgive  myself  Those  moonlight 
walks  during  our  route  have,  I  fear,  wearied 
you." 

"  Could  it  be  possible,"  said  the  lady,  "  for 
mortal  to  feel  fatigue  amidst  those  scenes,  I 
might  have  wearied." 

Shakspere  again  smiled.  He  felt  gi'atified 
at  the  compliment  paid  him.  He  was  no  per- 
fect mortal,  and  to  say  that  he  could  look 
coldly  upon  the  glorious  creature  before  him, 
would  be  to  belie  his  nature.  He  could  no 
more  do  so  than  he  could  have  "  held  a  fire  in 
his  hand  by  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus." 
His  finer  feelings,  however,  rendered  that  un- 
protected female  as  safe  whilst  beneath  his 
roof,  as  if  she  had  been  guarded  by  a  host. 
He  seated  himself  again  beside  her,  and  as  he 
calmly  and  kindly  regarded  her  exquisite  form, 
whilst  he  again  spoke,  a  bright  and  pure  beam 
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of  divine  expression  was  on  his  bearded  face, 
an  expression,  which  diffused  a  calm  feeling  of 
liappiness  and  contentment  over  the  soul  of 
her  who  beheld  it. 

The  long  crushed  spirit  of  the  ladj  felt  the 
influence  of  his  presence. 

"  That  I  had  in  my  ignorance  of  your  sex 
somewhat  overtaxed  your  strength  during  our 
journey,"  he  said,  "  the  result  has  shown,  since 
on  our  reaching  London,  you  was  seized  with 
an  illness  which  nearly  cost  your  life." 

"  I  remember  nothing,^'  said  the  lady,  "  after 
our  aiTival  at  the  hotel  of  the  Globe." 

'*  Unluckily,"  said  the  poet,  "  it  happened 
that  some  seamen  who  disembarked  but  a  few 
days  before  had  brought  the  plague  into  that 
neighbourhood.  That  disease  in  London  is 
usually  so  dire  in  its  effect  that,  for  mere  sus- 
picion the  inhabitants  act  as  if  for  surety. 
Your  ship-bo  J 's  semblance  and  your  illness, 
gave  the  host  of  the  tavern  a  suspicion  that 
you  was  infected,  and  he  expelled  us  from  his 
door.  Nay,  such  was  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  alarm  travelled,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  procure  a  shelter  for  you  in  that  neighbour- 
hood; and  it  was  whilst  conveying  you,  still 
insensible,  to  the  water-side,  that  I  became  sus- 
picious of  your  sex.     This  discovery  increased 
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the  difficulty  of  our  situation,  till  I  recollected 
an  asylum  in  which  I  could  safely  carry  you, 
and  e'en  procure  the  assistance  of  medicine. 
I  remembered  an  old  poor  man,  one  so  needy, 
starved,  and  miserable,  that  I  had  oft-times 
sought,  and  alleviated  his  condition.  Nay, 
gratitude  had  prompted  me  so  to  do,  since,  in 
my  ow  '  need,  and  when,  alone  and  friendless, 
T  first  sought  this  town,  he  himself  befriended 
me.  To  the  habitation  of  this  man,  who,  in- 
deed, possesses  considerable  skill  in  leechcraft, 
I  conveyed  you,  and  to  his  care,  attention,  and 
skill,  for  night  and  day  did  he  watch  over  you, 
are  you  indebted  for  your  life/' 

"  And  whilst  yourself  also  cared  for  me," 
said  the  lady,  "  still  fearless  of  the  tyrant  fever 
with  which  I  was  burnt  up ;  nay,  you  have 
since  removed  me  hither,  and  so  continued  to 
guard  over  me.  And  all  this  in  favour  of  one 
alike  hopeless  and  friendless." 

"  Such  circumstances,  lady,"  said  the  poet, 
"  should  in  themselves  alone  suffice  to  enlist 
me  in  your  service.  But  come,"  he  continued, 
"we  will  no  more  of  this.  A  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  my  sometime  home,  in 
Warwickshire,  gives  much  of  news.  T  have 
unfolded  to  you  so  much  of  my  history,  that 
I  may  now  further  inform  you  there  is  hope  of 
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once  more  revisiting  the  friends  I  left  whilst 
in  trouble  and  disgrace." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  pleasing  intelligence,"  said 
his  companion.  "Mj  own  destination  is  in 
that  neighbourhood." 

"  To  guard  over  jou  till  I  can  safely  convey 
you  amongst  those  friends  you  have  hinted 
at,"  said  Shakspere,  "is  my  wish;  nay,  our 
exertions  and  the  generosity  of  a  nobleman, 
my  friend,  has  enabled  me  to  complete  a  pur- 
chase I  had  in  contemplation — a  share  in  the 
neighbouring  theatre  here.  I  have  also  an- 
other play  toward,  and  should  it  succeed  in  the 
represental,  I  will  then  attend  on  you  with  all 
true  duty." 

"But  your  letter  1"  said  the  lady;  "pardon 
my  seeming  curiosity.  In  happier  days  I  have 
owned  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your 
home.  Speaks  it  of  any  resident  around  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon'?" 

"  It  does,"  said  Sliakspere.  "  It  is  from  my 
father,  and  gives  much  gossip  of  the  locality. 
Amongst  other  matter  it  informs  me  of  some 
difficulties  a  gentleman,  my  friend,  has  fallen 
into." 

"  And  his  name,"  said  the  lady,  "  is  Walter 
Arderne '?" 

"  The  same,"  returned  Shakspere. 
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The  lady's  face  immediately  became  crim- 
soned, and  then  deadly  pale.  "  And  how  then 
hath  Walter  Arderne  fallen  into  difficulties'?" 
she  inquired.  "  Methought  I  heard  from  you, 
during  our  journey,  that  he  had  succeeded  to 
great  wealth." 

"It  was  even  so,"  said  Shakspere,  "but  I 
fear  I  am  again  taxing  your  strength.  You 
look  somewhat  pale." 

"Tis  nothing,"  said  his  fair  companion. 
"  Proceed,  I  beseech  you,  I  am  most  anxious 
to  know  of  the  welfare  of  this  Arderne." 

"  The  young  man,  then,"  continued  Shaks- 
pere, "it  appears  by  the  story,  after  coming 
into  possession  of  this  fortune,  and  many  parks, 
and  walks,  and  manors,  in  England,  hath  busied 
himself  in  various  acts  of  goodness.  Amongst 
other  things  he  hath  built  alms-houses,  hos- 
pitals, for  the  use  of  the  afflicted." 

"To  such  a  one,"  said  the  lady,  "fortune 
should  ever  belong ;  but  to  your  story.  What 
more  of  this  Arderne'?  Methinks  I  am  over- 
fond  to  hear  of  so  much  generosity." 

"  There  is  little  more  to  tell,"  said  Shaks- 
pere. "  The  sums  he  hath  bestowed,  and  the 
various  charities  he  hath  endowed  have  involved 
him  in  difficulties.  His  virtues  have  served  him 
but  as  enemies.     Nay,  he  seems,  I  am  grieved 
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to  saj,  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  for  in  addition  to 
all  I  have  enumerated,  it  appears  he  hath  ex- 
pended large  sums  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniard,  both  in  fitting  out  numerous  ships, 
and  enrolling  and  embodying  men,  all  wliich 
vessels,  through  his  desperate  valour  in  leading 
them  into  the  hot  encounter,  have  been  either 
destroyed  or  returned  to  port  rent  and  beg- 
gared." 

"Nay,  but,"  said  the  lady,  "I  am  still  in 
ignorance  how  this  could  possibly  involve 
Walter  Arderne  in  ruin.  The  fortune  he 
inherited  would  have  borne  all  this,  methinks, 
and  much  more,  without  endamagement." 

"  Truly  so,  lady,"  said  Shakspere ;  "  but  it 
hath  suddenly  transpired  that  Walter  Arderne 
is  not  the  lawful  heir.  A  caitiff  wretch,  named 
Grasp,  and  whose  ferret  eyes  and  evil  spirit 
are  always  seeking  mischief,  hath,  by  dint  of 
searching  over  worm-eaten  deeds  and  musty 
parchments,  hunting  out  tombstones,  and  manu- 
facturing pedigrees,  somehow  found  a  nearer 
relation;  and  all  the  sums  Master  Arderne 
hath  expended  since  the  hour  he  came  into 
possession  the  law  will  enforce  him  to  refund. 
This,  together  with  the  suits  he  is  involved  in, 
will  go  nigh  to  ruin  both  himself  and  his  good 
uncle,  Sir  Hugh  Clopton." 
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"  And  this  nearer  kinsman  V  said  the  lady. 
"Does  jour  information  extend  so  far  as  to 
name  the  person  of  such  claimant  f' 

"  'Tis  one  who  is  the  friend  of  a  powerful 
noble/^  said  Shakspere,  "  of  one  whom  it  is 
dangerous  to  speak  of  in  other  terms  but  those 
of  respect/^ 

"  Methinks  I  can  name  him,"  said  the  ladj. 
"  It  is  one  whose  unbounded  stomach  and 
high  ambition  long  soared  towards  a  crown 
by  marriage;  one  whose  evil  disposition  would 
halt  not  to  obtain  power  or  riches,  magnificent 
as  his  fortune  already  is.  The  Earl  with  the 
dark  countenance  and  gloomy  soul — he  whom 
Sussex  calls  the  Gipsey;  the  dangerous  Lei- 
cester." 

"  The  same,"  said  Shakspere. 

*'  Nay,  then,  an  Walter  Arderne  hath  that 
noble  for  an  enemy,  let  him  beware  the  cup, 
as  well  as  the  law,  for  Leicester  is  sure  to 
succeed  by  fair  means  or  foul.  lie  is  the 
most  successful  dealer  in  poison  in  the  king- 
dom." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,"  said  Shakspere,  "  some 
help  might  be  found ;  for  the  strait  this  gene- 
rous man  is  like  to  be  driven  to  sorely  op- 
presses him !" 

"  Let  it  no  longer  do  so,"  said  the  lady. 
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*' Continue  to  inform  me  of  the  progress  of 
events ;  I  will  be  warranty  for  his  safe  extrica- 
tion from  all  his  difficulties." 

Shakspere  looked  surprised ;  but  he  forbore 
remark ;  and  soon  after  this  conversation  re- 
tired to  his  own  lodging. 

After  the  interview,  the  poet  reflected 
deeply  upon  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place,  and  as  he  did  so,  many  things  which 
had  not  previously  struck  him  forced  them- 
selves upon  his  mind  regarding  his  mysterious 
friend,  and  which  now  enabled  him  in  some 
sort  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  her  mystery. 

During  the  time  he  had  watched  over  her 
during  her  illness,  and  the  delirium  consequent 
upon  it,  she  had  uttered  names  which  recalled 
former  passages  of  his  life.  She  had  called 
upon  Charlotte  Clopton,  and  bade  her  leave 
the  horrid  charnel-house  in  which  she  had 
been  entombed  alive,  and  even  named  localities 
familiar  to  him  in  his  native  county. 

These  things,  whilst  they  contributed  to 
elucidate  her  story,  more  deeply  interested 
him.  He  saw  she  could  appreciate  a  true 
heart  and  bold  spirit  in  man,  and  could  love 
with  all  the  truth  and  innocence  of  a  Juliet. 
There  was  in  her  no  false  pride  or  prudery, 
but,  unconscious   of  lier   own  excellence,  she 
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was  indeed  one  of  those  bright  creatures  so 
often  bestowed  where  thej  are  unvalued. 
Had  such  an  one  fallen  to  his  own  share,  he 
thought,  how  would  he  have  worshipped !  But 
such  was  not  to  be.  He  who  was  the  gentlest, 
the  noblest  of  mankind,  was  not  to  be  so 
companioned.  His  course  was  steered,  at  this 
period,  alone.  For  him,  high  birth  and  bright 
excellence  should  have  been  reserved,  because 
he  so  well  could  have  appreciated  them. 

There  was,  however,  to  be  observed  in  this 
singular  female  a  sort  of  character  which  even 
more  interested  him  than  her  radiant  beautj. 
With  all  her  amiability,  she  possessed  a  deter- 
mination of  purpose,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  control  her  designs.  From  what  he  could 
fathom  of  her  intentions  and  her  story,  she 
seemed  only  anxious  to  confer  or  secure  some 
important  benefit  to  the  individual  she  loved, 
and  then  to  retire  from  the  world,  to  enter 
some  convent  abroad,  "  and  be  for  aye  in 
shady  cloister  mew'd."  And  so,  as  the  poet 
sat  and  thought  over  these  matters,  he  again 
seized  his  pen,  and  wrote. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ILL   WEAVED    AMBITION. 


The  machinations  of  Pouncet  Grasp  had 
not  been  without  their  due  effect.  His  evil 
disposition  was  as  great  as  his  industry,  and 
his  very  face  and  form,  twisted  and  contorted 
as  both  were,  proclaimed  the  mind  of  the  man 
as  plainly  as  if  he  had  carried  a  window  in 
his  breast. 

Few  specimens  of  the  human  countenance 
presented  indeed  less  of  the  divine  about  it 
than  did  that  of  the  Stratford  lawyer.  The 
term  ugly  as  sin  might,  in  verity,  have  been 
applied  to  him,  for,  when  he  was  hatching  any 
particular  piece  of  rascality,  the  working  of 
his  features  gave  him  a  diabolical  look. 

Not  only  had  he  succeeded  in  his  design  of 
weaving  a  web  about  Walter  Arderne,  and 
getting  him  incarcerated  within  the  walls  of  a 
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prison  for  debt,  but  he  even  managed  bj  some 
strange  underhand  practice  to  bring  him  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  Queen's  council  for  treason- 
able matter.  And  jet,  with  all  this  malignancy 
of  disposition.  Grasp  carried  about  him  such 
an  air  of  bonhommie  that,  until  he  was  found 
out,  he  was  seldom  distrusted.  After  he  had, 
bj  the  most  careful  approaches,  (like  a  spider 
securing  a  victim  in  his  web,  who  is  too 
powerful  to  be  openly  attacked,)  fairly  en- 
meshed Walter  Arderne,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
upon  his  old  Stratford  enemy,  William  Shak- 
spere,  and  whose  whereabout  he  now  had 
little  difficulty  in  discovering,  since,  after  the 
successful  performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
the  author's  name  was  in  the  mouths  of 
many. 

Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  departed  only  a  few 
days  before  for  Stratford,  or  Grasp  would 
immediately  have  sought  him  out,  and,  as  he 
himself  was  also  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
Warwickshire,  together  with  his  new  client,  in 
order  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
inheritance  succeeded  to,  he  resolved  to  delay 
till  his  arrival  the  discovery  he  had  made. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  of  Arderne  was 
sufficiently  disagreeable.  He  was  arrested  for 
an  enormous  sum,  and  when  Sir  Hugh  Olopton 
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sought  to  clear  him  of  the  difficulty  by  making 
some  great  sacrifices,  that  good  old  man 
found,  to  his  further  dismay,  that  some  secret 
foe  had  denounced  his  nephew  as  a  conspirator 
against  the  life  of  the  Queen. 

In  Elizabeth's  reign  those  persons  of  con- 
dition who  came  under  suspicion  and  were 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  foimd 
it  no  easy  matter  to  clear  themselves,  and 
some,  even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
without  any  sustained  charge  but  "  for  mere 
suspicion,  were  treated  as  if  for  surety,"  find- 
ing their  graves  in  the  dismal  chambers  of  the 
Tower. 

The  news  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  early 
friend  greatly  troubled  Shakspere.  He  was 
just  at  this  time  contemplating  a  return  to  his 
native  town,  for  now  that  he  had  so  far 
achieved  success,  and  felt  within  himself  the 
power  of  future  fame,  the  longing  for  home, 
added  to  the  desire  of  once  more  embracing 
all  he  had  dear  there,  he  felt  to  be  irresistible. 

To  leave  London,  however,  without  an  effort 
to  serve  his  early  friend  was  impossible.  He 
visited  Arderne  in  his  prison,  and  afterwards 
sought  Lord  Leicester  in  order  to  interest  that 
noble  in  his  favour. 

The  time  was,  however,   somewhat  out  of 
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joint  for  making  a  successful  suit  to  Leicester 
at  this  moment.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
periodical  fits  of  ill-temper  which  usually  at- 
tacked him  when  his  "  high-reaching ''  schemes 
faQed.  He  was  out  of  favour  with  the  Queen 
too,  somewhat  on  the  sudden,  and  so  wide  was 
the  breach  that,  albeit  he  was  seeking  by  some 
underhand  contrivances  to  regain  a  place  in 
her  good  graces,  all  his  attempts  were  futile. 

To  explain  this  to  our  readers,  we  must 
remind  them  that  after  the  services  of  Leices- 
ter at  Tilbury,  Elizabeth  had  created  for  the 
favourite  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Eng- 
land and  L'eland;  an  office  which  would  have 
invested  him  with  greater  power  than  any 
sovereign  of  this  country  had  ever  ventured  to 
bestow  on  a  subject.  The  patent  for  this  un- 
precedented dignity  was  actually  made  out, 
and  only  awaited  the  royal  signature,  when 
Burleigh  and  Ilatton,  by  their  earnest  remon- 
strances, deterred  Her  Majesty  from  investing 
him  with  such  power. 

It  was  during  the  fit  of  rage  consequent 
upon  disappointment,  that  Leicester  had  be- 
haved with  a  degree  of  intemperance  so  dis- 
tasteful to  Her  Majesty,  that  she  dismissed 
him  in  anger,  and  refused  to  be  reconciled. 

The  despondence  which  followed  the  vio- 
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lence  of  his  rage  on  this  occasion  brought  on 
an  illness,  from  which  he,  in  truth,  never 
recovered. 

At  the  moment  Shakspere  obtained  an 
interview,  he  accordingly  found  the  earl  in  so 
ill  a  frame  of  mind,  that  he  refused  to  interest 
himself  in  favour  of  Walter  Arderne. 

He  was  about,  he  said,  to  quit  London  for 
his  castle  of  Kenilworth,  and  was  so  utterly 
disgusted  with  Courts  and  all  pertaining,  that 
he  vowed  to  Heaven  he  would  no  more 
return. 

As  the  poet  looked  in  the  face  of  this  am- 
bitious and  still  powerful  noble,  he  thought  it 
not  unlikely  his  words  would  prove  true;  for 
the  inroads  of  his  peculiar  disease  were  so 
apparent  in  his  countenance,  that  the  grisly 
tyrant  seemed  to  have  put  his  mark  upon  him. 

Leicester,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  had 
grown  bulky,  and  lost  much  of  that  striking 
beauty  of  face  and  form  for  which  he  had  been 
so  celebrated.  His  countenance  shewed  traces 
of  his  ungovernable  temper  and  evil  disposi- 
tion ;  his  hair,  lately  coal-black,  had  become  a 
"  sable  silvered  f  his  frown  had  contracted 
into  an  habitual  scowl;  his  dark  complexion, 
and  from  which  he  had  obtained  the  sobriquet 
of  "The  Gipsey,''  had  changed  to  a  sickly 
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yellow  ;  Ms  fine  features  had  become  bloated ; 
and  every  part  about  liim  seemed  blasted  with 
premature  age. 

As  he  rose  from  his  seat  during  the  inter- 
view the  poet  observed  that  he  looked  the 
perfect  personification  of  an  evil-disposed  but 
powerful  man.  One  who  was  torn  by  the 
fiend  of  avarice,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the 
chagrin  of  blasted  ambition.  The  Court  smile 
was  gone  for  ever  from  that  once  pliant  brow, 
and  the  scowl  of  hate  seated  in  its  stead. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  poet,  whilst  he  flatly 
refused  interference  on  the  subject  of  Arderne's 
imprisonment,  he  even  seemed  to  experience 
satisfaction  at  that  youth's  danger.  The 
poisonous  mind  of  the  most  successful  poisoner 
of  the  age  was  now  recklessly  displayed.  He 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  misfortunes  of  his 
fellow-men,  whilst  he  felt  that  his  own  further 
success  in  life  was  ended.  He  was  indeed  at 
that  moment  sinking  into  the  grave  a  hopeless 
unbeliever,  a  "  bold  bad  man.'' 

"Sir  Thomas  Lucy,"  he  said,  rudely  and 
abruptly,  "hath  sought  me  on  the  subject  of 
this  Arderne,  praying  of  me  to  intercede  with 
the  Queen.  But  I  meddle  not  again  with 
matters  of  state  or  the  business  of  others,  my 
health  requires  change  from  the  pestilential 
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vapour  of  this  citj.  I  haye  done  with  Courts 
and  seek  mj  castle  of  Kenilworth." 

Sliakspere  bowed  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, when  Leicester  turned  and  again  spoke. 

"  I  advise  jou  yourself,  Master  Shakspere," 
he  said,  "  to  keep  free  of  such  matters.  Peril 
not  your  present  favour  by  mixing  in  treason- 
able affairs,  and  so  farewell." 

"Nay,  my  Lord,"  said  Shakspere,  "this 
gentleman,  my  friend,  hath  been  most  unjustly 
accused.  He  is  one  to  whom  I  owe  much 
love.  I  may  not  cease  from  making  what 
interest  I  can  in  his  favour." 

"  And  I  tell  thee  then,"  said  Leicester, 
imperiously,  "that  in  me  you  will  find  an 
opponent  in  his  cause;  my  interest  lieth  in  the 
very  opposite  direction,  since  I  am  informed 
by  a  law-man  of  your  native  town  that,  in 
right  of  my  wife,  I  can  claim  some  of  those 
estates  in  Warwickshire  so  lately  in  possession 
of  this  Arderne." 

Shakspere  felt  surprised  at  this  intimation, 
and  immediately  the  interview  terminated. 

There  was  evidently  a  secret  enemy  at 
work,  he  thought,  as  he  left  the  house ;  and, 
as  he  passed  through  the  gateway,  he  ran 
against  a  man  who  was  entering. 

The    poet    was    so    wrapped    in    his   own 
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thoughts  that  he  observed  not  the  features  of 
this  person ;  but  Grasp  (for  it  was  no  less  a 
person  who  was  entering  the  court-yard), 
started  at  the  well-known  form  of  his  some- 
time clerk,  and  hesitating  for  the  moment, 
seemed  divided  as  to  whether  he  should  not 
defer  his  present  business  and  follow  the  poet. 

Whilst  he  stood  undecided,  Shakspere  took 
boat,  and  so  Grasp  turned  towards  the  build- 
ing. 

"  I  shall  find  the  pestilent  fellow,"  he  said ; 
"  and  I  shall  also  penetrate  into  the  mystery 
of  that  fair  Lindabrides  who  dwells  beneath 
his  roof,  and  masquerades  about  the  city 
o'nights.  My  certie  but  Til  spoil  his  actings, 
his  writings,  his  inditings,  his  poetizing,  and 
rhapsodizing.  I  can  myself  indite,  aye,  and 
play  a  part,  too,  as  well  as  he ;  and  so.  Master 
William  Shakspere,  look  to  thyself,  for  thou 
art  in  jeopardy;"  and  so  Grasp  turned  and 
proceeded  across  the  court  of  Leicester  House 
rejoicing. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


THE    ASSOCIATES. 


So  great  were  the  talents  possessed  bj 
Grasp  for  smelling  out  a  plot,  whether  it 
existed  or  not,  that  he  seemed  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  which 
conspiracies,  either  real  or  pretended,  were  so 
frequently  agitating  the  kingdom. 

Plot  and  pestilence,  indeed,  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  seemed  the  bugbears  of  the  time. 
At  one  moment  the  Court  was  driven  from  its 
locality,  by  some  of  the  attendants  being 
seized  at  the  very  palace-gates  with  some  in- 
fectious disorder,  and  the  next,  some  dark, 
evil-minded  fanatic  was  apprehended,  dagger 
in  hand,  almost  in  the  very  presence-chamber. 
'  Since  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts 
these  conspirators  had  been  more  hopeless  of 
success;  yet  still,  ever  and  anon,  a  new  and 
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dangerous  attempt  against  the  life  of  the 
Queen  was  brought  to  light. 

Just  at  the  present  period  of  our  story,  such 
a  design  was  pounced  on  by  Grasp ;  but,  like 
all  over-zealous  persons,  he  was  liable,  in  his 
eagerness,  to  run  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and  lose 
sight  of  the  game  he  had  started. 

It  happened,  during  his  visit  to  London  at 
this  time,  and  in  an  interval  spared  from  his 
numerous  avocations  (for  Grasp  was  now  a 
man  in  full  business,)  that  he,  one  night, 
amused  himself  by  witnessing  an  execution  in 
company  with  his  friend  Doubletongue. 

This  execution  was  one  possessing  consider- 
able interest,  inasmuch  as  several  criminals 
were  to  suffer  for  conscience-sake,  and  that 
was  always  a  popular  exhibition  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Six  were  Catholic  priests,  who 
were  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  con- 
spiring against  the  Queen's  life.  Two  more 
were  laymen  who,  having  embraced  protes- 
tantism and  returned  to  the  old  belief,  were  to 
be  burned  alive  in  company  with  a  wretched 
atheist  named  Francis  Wright,  alias  Kit 
Wyndham.  Besides  these  there  was  one 
other  named  Ward,  who  was  to  be  executed 
for  concealment  of  Catholics  under  suspicion 
of  treason. 
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The  execution  took  place  in  Smithfield,  and, 
like  those  of  more  modern  times,  when  the 
cut-purse  is  seen  to  exercise  his  vocation 
beneath  the  gallows  on  which  a  fellow  thief  is 
struggling,  so  was  treason  watching  within  the 
scorching  influence  of  the  fire  which  burned 
these  traitors. 

One  Reginald  Deville,  an  usurer  and  an  in- 
former, who  also  bore  the  appropriate  cogno- 
ment  of  Reynard  Devil,  had  tracked  a  sus- 
picious character  into  Smithfield  on  this  very 
night :  a  fanatic  being,  whose  husband  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  man,  was  known  to 
be  in  concealment  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  assassinating  Elizabeth. 

In  the  crowd,  and  during  the  excitement  of 
the  execution,  Deville  had  lost  sight  of  this 
person,  almost  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
gain  assistance  and  pounce  upon  her;  and,  as 
he  was  prying  about,  he  stumbled  upon  Grasp, 
whom  he  had  formerly  known. 

Now  Grasp  himself,  besides  his  other  busi- 
ness, occasionally  did  a  little  in  the  informing 
way.  Such  pursuit  formed  a  sort  of  afterhour 
recreation  with  him.  He  and  Doubletongue, 
at  such  times,  hunted  in  couples,  and  as  evil 
speaking,  lying,  and  slander,  were  the  peculiar 
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talents    of    his   friend,    so   the   more   covert 
villanj  was  his  own  peculiar  forte. 

The  moment  Reginald  Deville  stumbled 
upon  Grasp  and  his  friend,  in  his  eagerness  he 
half  divulged  the  secret  intelligence  with 
which  he  was  furnished. 

•'  Ah,"  he  said,  "  mj  good  friend  Grasp,  I 
am  glad  to  meet.  Hast  seen  a  slight  rakish 
figure  pass  this  minute,  wearing  a  cloak  of 
scarlet  serge,  a  red  feather  in  his  hat,  a  brace 
of  petronels  in  his  girdle,  and  drab  trunks  with 
hose  to  match? 

Grasp  was  never  at  fault.  "  I  have,''  he 
said  hastily. 

"  Which  way  went  he,  in  God's  name,"  said 
Deville.  "  Quick,  or  I  lose  a  chance — he's 
worth  the  having,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  I  will  put  you  upon  his  trail,"  said  Grasp, 
"  perhaps  inform  you  where  he  haunts,  an  you 
promise  half  profits,  and  tell  me  what's  his 
crime." 

"  Treason  is  his  crime,"  said  Deville.  "  'Tis  a 
female  in  man's  apparel,  one  Margaret  Lam- 
brun.  Her  husband  died  of  grief  after  Queen 
Mary  was  executed.  The  woman  was  in  the 
service  of  Mary,  and  hath  resolved  on  the 
death  of  the  Queen.  I  had  secret  intelligence 
from  a  cousin  of  my  own  in  Scotland,  and 
have  been  in  pursuit  for  some  days." 
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"  Well,  then/^  said  Grasp,  "  I  can  only  tell 
you  in  return  for  jour  secret  that  your  man, 
or  woman  rather,  was  here  beside  me  in  com- 
pany with  four  others.  Catholics,  I  dare  be 
sworn,  for  they  looked  upon  the  burning  of 
yonder  priests  with  a  devilish  expression  of 
horror,  in  place  of  viewing  it  as  you  and  I. 
They  marked  me  as  I  watched  them,  and  they 
are  off;  but  I  heard  one  of  them  name  some 
place  in  Blackfriars  as  where  he  resided/' 

"How  said  ye,"  exclaimed  Doubletongue, 
"  in  Blackfriars  ?  then,  by  my  fay,  I  think  I  can 
give  ye  a  clue  to  this  same  female." 

"  As  how  ?'  inquired  Grasp,  eagerly. 

"As  thus,"  said  Doubletongue.  "Dost  re- 
member the  night  on  whicli  we  consulted  with 
Lawyer  Quillet  at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn'?" 

"  Truly  so,''  said  Grasp,  "  and  what  o'  that?" 

"  On  that  night  I  marked,  although  you  did 
not,  a  couple  of  persons  who  kept  themselves 
altogether  apart  from  the  other  guests — a  young 
and  a  middle-aged  person.  Nay,  I  especially 
marked  the  younger  of  the  twain,  and  as  I 
looked  upon  the  tiny  foot,  the  sparkling  eyes, 
and  the  slender  form,  methinks  I  penetrated 
through  the  disguise  worn,  and  beheld  a 
female." 

"Ah!    caitiff,"    said    Grasp,   "thou  were't 
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ever  a  devil  to  spy  out  a  farthingale.  And 
so " 

"And  so,  I  said  to  myself,  where  disguise 
is  there  mischief  is  meant,  and  I  resolved  to 
know  more.  Acting  upon  this  resolve,  albeit 
I  lost  sight  of  them  during  the  riot  which 
ensued  in  the  tavern,  I  followed  them  out  into 
the  street,  dodged  them  to  their  lair " 

"  And  that  is V  inquired  Deville  impa- 
tiently. 

"  In  the  Blackfriars,  at  a  house  down  by  the 
waterside,  and  which  I  can  point  out.^' 

"But  thou  may'st  have  been  mistaken,'' 
said  Grasp,  "appearances  may  have  deceived 
thee." 

"  Not  a  whit,"  said  Doubletongue.  "  I  took 
some  pains  to  make  assurance  ;  for,  sooth  to 
say,  I  was  taken  with  this  mysterious  female. 
I  watched  about  the  house  till  I  again  saw  her. 
1  even  ventured  within,  concealed  myself  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  herself  and  him  who  seemed 
her  protector,  and  I  found  in  the  room  which 
she  inhabited " 

"  What  V  said  Grasp,  who  expected  a  writ- 
ten list  of  the  conspirators.  "  In  God's  name 
what  did  you  find'?" 

"  Her  doublet  and  hose,"  said  Doubletongue. 
"  The  very  pair  of  nether  garments  in  which  I 
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had  seen  her  masquerading  at  the  Blue  Boar 
the  first  night  I  beheld  her/' 

"0,  monstrous!"  said  Grasp.  "Tis,  un- 
doubtedly the  person  of  whom  you  are  in 
quest.  See,  the  execution  is  over  and  the 
criminals  bui-nt.  Wherefore  not,  at  once,  pro- 
ceed to  Blackfriars  and  identify  the  housed 
To-morrow  we  will  procure  assistance  and 
pounce  upon  her  f  and  the  two  immediately 
pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd  and  left 
Smithfield. 


I 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    POET   AND   HIS   FRIENDS. 

The  success  of  Shakspere's  plaj  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  had  placed  him  in  a  somewhat  different 
situation  amongst  liis  companions  of  the  the- 
atre. By  the  majority  he  was  immediately 
looked  up  to  as  a  rising  star,  and  whilst  others 
again  viewed  him  with  increasing  envy,  there 
were  one  or  two  wlio  were  so  much  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  composition  that 
they  already  pronounced  him  the  wonder  of 
the  age. 

Such,  however,  was  the  agitated  state  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  moment,  and  fears,  factions, 
and  jealousies,  so  absorbed  the  minds  of  men 
of  all  ranks,  that  except  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  own  professional  brethren,  and  amongst  his 
own  immediate  friends  of  the  Court,  my  Lord 
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of  Essex,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Soutliamp- 
ton,  &c.,  the  effect  produced  was,  after  all,  but 
evanescent. 

The  English  nation  at  this  time  was  yet 
struggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The 
philology  of  Italy  had  been  transplanted  hitlier 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the 
learned  languages  cultivated  by  Lilly,  Li  nacre, 
More,  and  others.  Greek  was  now  taught  in 
some  of  the  principal  schools,  and  many  of  the 
learned  read  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets. 
But  stiU  literature  was  even  yet  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  professed  scholars,  or  persons 
of  high  rank.  The  body  public  was  but  gross 
and  dark,  and  to  read  and  write  an  accom- 
plishment valued  according  to  its  rarity. 

Thus,  then,  the  people  who  witnessed  the 
great  curiosity  of  Shakspere's  new  play  hardly 
knew  how  to  judge.  It  was  welcome  even  to 
the  most  rude  and  vulgar;  they  looked  at  it 
with  a  sort  of  childish  wonder.  It  was  a 
delicious  and  startling  change  from  the  giants, 
dragons,  and  enchantments,  they  had  been 
used  to.  Nay,  it  even  bid  fair  to  supersede 
the  interesting  exhibition  of  the  bear  hugging 
the  dog  to  death,  or  the  bull  driven  into  mad- 
ness by  agony.  The  show  and  bustle  of  the 
new    play   even   charmed  tlie    rudesby's,  who 

L  3 
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could  scarce  even  compreliend  tlie  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  poetrj.l 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on 
which  Grasp  had  witnessed  the  execution  in 
Smithfield,  that  Shakspere  made  his  unsuccess- 
ful application  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
behalf  of  his  friend  Arderne.  After  his  in- 
terview with  the  fallen  favourite,  the  poet  re- 
turned, sad  and  somewhat  out  of  sorts,  to  his 
new  lodging  in  Blackfriars.  As  was  his  wont 
on  all  occasions  wherein  his  capacious  mind 
had  received  an  impression,  he  contemplated 
the  object  that  had  furnished  it.  Indeed,  his 
interview  with  that  ambitious  courtier,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  a  mistake,  had  been  to 
him  a  whole  volume.  "  How  wretched,''  he 
thought,  "is  that  poor  man  that  'hangs  on 
prince's  favours !'  and  then  he  seized  his  pen 
and  wrote, — 

"  Fling  away  ambition, 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  rise  by  it." 

Whilst  the  poet  wrote,  as  was  not  uncom- 
monly the  case,  a  whole  levee  of  visitors  con- 
tinually interrupted  his  labours.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  circumstance  that  seemed  rather  to 
aid  than  disturb  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 
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He  laid  clown  his  pen  to  laugh  with  the  light- 
hearted,  and  he  thrust  aside  his  manuscript  to 
listen  to  the  more  serious.  He  was  all  things 
with  all  men.  The  courtier,  the  soldier,  the 
scholar,  all  and  each  found  in  him  something 
to  wonder  at  and  admire.  On  this  day,  which 
was  the  sixth  for  the  representation  of  his 
play,  his  visitors  were  numerous.  In  addition 
to  many  of  his  brother  authors,  several  of  the 
actors  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
theatre,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, Lord  Southampton,  and  the  poet  Spen- 
ser, sought  him  in  his  lodging.  Master 
Doubletongue  too,  who  on  this  day  had  been 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  introducing  himself 
into  the  house,  as  he  met  with  some  actor  or 
other  visitor  coming  out,  hesitated  as  to  the 
safety  of  such  espial.  Nay,  he  felt  consider- 
ably astonished  at  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  persons  who  seemed,  as  the  day  advanced, 
to  come  thronging  about  the  locality. 

Whilst  he  continued  watching  for  some 
person  he  appeared  to  expect,  he  beheld  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  house  filled  with 
the  attendants  of  several  nobles  of  the  Court; 
their  magnificent  steeds,  gaily  caparisoned, 
being  led  up  and  down,  or  held  by  servitors 
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with  the  emblazoned  badges  of  the  favourites 
of  the  Queen. 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  consider  the  poet 
himself  during  the  visit  of  these  magnificoes, 
and  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  society, 
sought  a  new  pleasure;  visitors  who,  like  him- 
self, were  elevated  above  "the  common  cry  of 
curs,"  and,  leaving  their  high  rank  out  of  the 
question,  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  Shak- 
spere.  The  poet  himself,  too,  was  perfectly  at 
his  ease  in  the  company  of  these  haughty 
nobles.  He  sat  and  conversed  with  them  in 
all  the  freedom  of  unchecked  enjoyment. 

To  attempt  any  description  of  the  conver- 
sation carried  on  amongst  these  choice  and 
master  spirits  of  the  age  would  be  vain  and 
ridiculous,  since  it  exceeds  the  power  of  our 
pen  to  describe  it.  Nay,  were  it  possible  so 
to  do,  we  must  of  necessity  furnish  forth  to 
the  world  a  dialogue  such  as  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  page  of  him  who  acted  as  the 
host  to  the  assemblage. 

Let  us  look  at  the  picture,  for  it  is  one 
worthy  of  regard.  Shakspere  sits  beneath  the 
ample  chimney,  his  table  is  before  him,  strewed 
with  papers.  He  leans  back  in  his  chair;  a 
divine   expression,   a   sweet   smile   is   on    his 
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bearded  face.  Opposite  to  him  is  his  patron, 
Lord  Southampton,  his  chin  resting  upon  the 
hilt  of  his  sheathed  rapier,  his  eyes  and  ears 
intent  upon  the  subject  Shakspere  is  speaking 
of.  Beside  Shakspere,  leaning  his  cheek  upon 
his  hand,  his  elbow  upon  the  table,  sits  the 
magnificent  Essex,  he  also  is  intently  regarding 
the  poet,  admiration  in  his  gaze.  Standing 
somewhat  behind  Lord  Southampton,  his  back 
against  the  carved  chimney,  is  the  poet  Spen- 
ser. Raleigh  sits  within  the  embayment  of 
the  window ;  his  plumed  hat  is  carelessly 
thrown  down  beside  him,  and  his  quick  rest- 
less glance  is  ever  and  anon  turned  from  the 
poet  towards  the  diflferent  craft  which  pass 
and  repass  upon  the  Thames  below.  Besides 
these,  the  dlite  of  the  company,  there  is  Tarle- 
ton,  the  comedian  and  Oom-t  fool,  who  under 
cover  of  his  folly  shoots  his  bolts  upon  all  the 
party.  One  more  addition,  and  the  party  is 
completed;  and  it  is  made  up  by  the  dissolute 
friend  of  the  poet,  the  fat  and  jovial  Froth. 

Whilst  they  are  engaged  in  conversation, 
the  drawer  from  an  adjoining  tavern  enters 
with  wine  and  other  refreshments.  From  long- 
necked  and  quaint-looking  bottles  is  poured 
the  wines  of  Gascony  and  Spain.  The  means, 
too,    and   appliances    for    indulgence    in    Sir 
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Walter's  favourite  weed  is  then  handed  round, 
and  (as  was  the  custom  of  the  period)  each 
guest  takes  a  whiff  ;  the  thin  blue  smoke 
mounts  into  the  air,  and  eddies  about  the 
carved  ceiling ;  and,  as  the  mirth  and  joviality 
of  the  party  grows  faster,  time  flies  unheeded 
by,  the  shadows  descend  upon  the  Thames, 
again  and  again  the  bottles  are  renewed,  and 
another  day  dawns  upon  the  party,  ere  they 
recollect  how  the  hours  have  fled.  Can  our 
readers  wonder  at  this,  when  they  remember 
of  what  that  party  consisted,  and  their  enter- 
tainer? Those  magnificoes  had  come  to  pay 
the  poet  a  morning  visit,  and  they  had  stayed 
half  a  day,  and  one  entire  night.  Shakpere 
was  their  entertainer ! 

As  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  began  to 
"lace  the  severing  clouds,"  the  poet  stood 
alone  in  his  apartment.  His  guests  had  left 
him,  and  his  room  showed  tokens  of  the  revel 
they  had  been  engaged  in. 

The  revellers  had  drank  deep,  for  they  were 
such  as  would  be  most  likely  to  give  themselves 
up  to  the  peculiar  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 
Shakspere  had  cheered  the  cup  for  them. 

As  the  glorious  poet  glanced  upon  the  heap 
of  empty  flaskets,  broken  bottles,  remnants 
of  long-necked  glasses,  and  capacious  bowled 
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pipes,  together  with  all  the  debris  of  a  long- 
continued  orgie,  he  smiled,  and  stepping  to  the 
lattice- window,  threw  it  open,  and  stood  to 
enjoj  the  refreshing  breeze  fi'om  the  river. 

Whilst  he  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  Thames, 
the  boats  containing  his  recent  guests  glided 
past,  on  their  way  to  Greenwich;  for  Essex 
and  Southampton,  when  they  found  themselves 
regularly  set  in  for  an  orgie,  had  some  time 
before  sent  away  their  steeds. 

They  waved  their  hands  as  they  passed,  on 
observing  the  poet,  and  he  remained  listening 
to  the  music  from  the  boat  which  followed  the 
barge  of  Essex,  as  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
in  the  distance. 

As  Shakspere  turned  from  the  window,  the 
arras  near  the  fire-place  was  lifted,  and  two 
persons  noiselessly  entered.  He  started  as  he 
beheld  them,  for  by  the  faint  morning  light  he 
distinguished  in  one  of  them  the  beautiful 
female  we  have  before  remarked,  dwelling  be- 
neath his  roof;  the  other  was  our  old  friend 
Martin.  Something  more  than  ordinary  he 
well  knew  must  have  caused  her  to  enter  the 
wing  of  the  building  he  inhabited  ;  in  addition 
to  which  he  saw  she  was  equipped  in  her  mas- 
culine costume,  and,  together  with  her  compa- 
nion, prepared  for  a  journey. 
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"  We  have  come  to  bid  jou  farewell,"  she 
said,  as  the  poet  stepped  up  to  her,  and  took 
her  hand. 

"This  is  somewhat  sudden,"  he  returned. 
"I  hoped  to  have  been  of  jour  party  into 
Warwickshire." 

"Certain  spies,  good  Master  Shakspere," 
said  Martin,  "  have  it  seems  noted  this  lady's 
residence  beneath  your  roof,  and  she  has  fallen 
under  suspicion  of  treasonable  matter." 

"Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "my  faithful  friend 
and  adviser  here  has  discovered  so  much.  My 
presence  here  might  even  compromise  you,  my 
kind  friend  and  preserver.  We  have  there- 
fore resolved,  at  once,  to  set  off  on  our  jour- 
ney." 

"And  how  then  have  you  learnt  thisl"  in- 
quired Shakspere. 

"  Nay,  heed  not  my  means  of  intelligence," 
said  Martin.  "Thou  know'st  I  possess  the  secret 
of  divination,  or  I  could  never  have  at  last 
escaped  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  disco- 
vered the  residence  of  this  lady  in  London. 
Suffice  it  we  know  our  danger,  and  must  fly." 

"And  do  you  then  still  purpose  seeking 
Kenilworth  ?'  inquired  Shakspere  of  his  beau- 
tiful friend. 

"I  do,"   she  replied.     "Lady  Leicester  is 
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my  friend.  She  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  do 
service  to  him  ^ye  wish  well  to.  Mj  best  hope 
is  from  that  quarter. '' 

"  I  have  already  seen  the  Earl,"  said  Shak- 
speare,  "and  my  own  expectations  in  that 
quarter,  touch  ground." 

"  From  the  Earl  himself  I  never  entertained 
a  particle  of  hope,"  said  the  lady,  "his 
Countess  may,  however,  serve  us,  for  she  is  my 
friend." 

"  All  good  angels,  then,  speed  you  on  your 
journey!"  said  Shakspere.  "I  have  myself 
other  chances  here.  The  Earl  of  Essex  hath 
promised  to  speak  with  the  Queen,  'ere 
another  day  passes,  added  to  which,  Lord 
Southampton  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  have 
sworn  to  back  his  suit." 

"Have  you,  then,  seen  the  Earl  of  Essex 
on  this  matter  1"  inquired  Martin,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  He  and  Lord  Southampton  were  here  but 
now,"  said  Shakspere,  smiling,  and  pointing  to 
the  confused  state  of  the  apartment.  "  Be- 
hold the  witness  of  their  revel.  Some  ten 
minutes  back  they  left  me  to  take  boat  for 
Greenwich,  where  the  Queen  at  present 
stays." 

"  Farewell,  then,"  said  the  lady  sorrowfully. 
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"  we  dare  no  longer  stay,  may  we  soon  meet 
again  !'^ 

"Heaven  grant  it,  fair  excellence,"  said 
Shakspere,  "  until  I  again  revisit  my  home  in 
Warwickshire,  I  shall  have  but  small  content- 
ment. But  until  I  see  my  friend  out  of 
jeopardy,  and  clear  of  imprisonment,  I  have 
neither  home  nor  friends  there/' 

"Tis  like  yourself,"  said  the  lady.  "Fare- 
well! AVc  shall  soon  then  meet,  I  trust. 
Walter  Arderne  once  relieved  from  durance, 
and  my  task  is  effected." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

STRATFORD   AND    ITS   NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

After  absence  from  a  well-known  locality, 
how  fresh  and  verdant  seems  every  spot  there. 
The  mind  which  has  dwelt,  again  and  again, 
upon  every  nook  and  corner,  unmarked  per- 
haps and  unappreciated  whilst  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, becomes  enamoured  absolutely  of 
trivialities  and  trifles.  How  well  doth  the 
exile,  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 
perhaps  breathing  the  hot  air  of  the  tropics, 
many,  many  thousand  leagues  from  the  quiet 
village  in  which  he  first  drew  breath  —  how 
well  doth  he  recollect,  and  dwell  with  fondness 
upon  each  street  or  lane  of  the  village  suburb, 
the  school-boy  spot,  the  home  the  wanderer 
longs  for  with  an  undying  desire! 

And  if  such  be  the  case,  how  anxiously,  and 
even  sadly,  do  we  think  upon  those  relatives 
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and  friends  domesticated  in  the  far-away 
Home,  and  see  them  in  their  old-accustomed 
places.  Relations  so  dear,  and  friends  so 
esteemed,  yet,  perhaps,  never  again  to  be  met 
with  in  life,  and  therefore  more  cherished  in 
our  thoughts. 

And  Shakspere  had  oft-times  felt  this  anxiety 
during  the  time  his  self-exile  lasted.  In  his 
own  mind  he  had  resolved  that,  until  he  had 
"  name  and  fame,"  he  had  "  nothing  at  Strat- 
ford." Those  dearly  loved  friends  should  not 
again  look  upon  the  unthrift  younker;  and 
unless  the  man  redeemed  the  courses  wild  of 
the  youth,  he  would  no  more  return. 

How  far  he  had  already  succeeded  our 
readers  have  seen ;  and  even  the  little  world 
of  Stratford  began  to  feel  pride  in  him  they 
had  before  so  lightly  regarded. 

Master  William  Skakspere,  it  was  affirmed 
amongst  the  wiseacres  of  the  Falcon  Inn,  had 
indited  two  several  poems,  some  said  three, 
of  such  exceeding  merit,  that  they  had  afforded 
exceeding  delight  to  the  grandees  and  gallants 
of  Elizabeth's  court.  Sonnets,  too,  innumera- 
ble, had  fallen  amongst  the  fair  dames  of  the 
palace,  like  the  perfumed  flowers  blown  by  the 
sweet  south. 

Nay,  William  Shakspere  was  said  to  be  a 
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favourite  with  the  Queen  herself.  Two  plajs 
he  had  also  produced — plajs  of  most  exquisite 
fancy.  The  Adonis  of  the  Court.  The 
"  wealthj-curled  darling  of  the  land,"  the 
favourite  Essex,  was  his  personal  friend.  My 
Lord  Southampton  his  patron.  And  more 
than  this,  than  these,  than  all,  William  Shaks- 
pere  had  made  money,  thriven,  purchased 
property,  become  a  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
theatres  in  London. 

"  Tore  Heaven,  I  wonder  what  made  him 
ever  go  away  from  US'?"  said  Master  Mumble, 
the  head-bailiff. 

"I  always  said  there  was  something  in 
him,"  said  Master  Lamb. 

"  He  was  ever  a  clever  dog  though  a  mis- 
chievous one,"  said  Cramboy. 

"  Dost  think  he  will  come  back  amonorst  US'?" 
inquired  Teazle.  "Metbinks  I  long  to  look 
upon  one  who  hath  written  three  poems,  a 
whole  litany  of  sonnets,  and  two  masques  or 
mysteries." 

"An  he  do  come  amongst  us  again,"  said 
the  head-bailiff,  "I,  for  one,  vote  we  make 
him  master  of  the  free  school." 

"Nay,"  said  Cramboy,  "I  know  not  how 
far  to  agree  with  you  there,  before  we  go  to 
such  lengths,  let  us  peruse  his  works ;  there  is 
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some  difference,  my  masters  all,  between  teach- 
ing one's  boys  tlieir  quis,  their  quaes,  and  their 
quods,  and  writing  jingling  rhymes  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Londoners  and  the  Court/' 

"Well,"  said  the  mayor,  "we  might  make 
him  parish-clerk.  Something  we  ought  to 
offer  him,  methinks,  an  he  comes  back  amongst 
us.  Body  o'  me,  hath  he  not  written  two 
poems  and  a  play'?  There  be  those  amongst 
us  who  caimot  even  write  their  own  names 
much  more  a  poem  such  as  'tis  said  this  Wil- 
liam Shakspere  hath  produced." 

"  Hath  any  one  seen  these  poems  you  speak 
of?"  inquired  Master  Scourge. 

"  Truly,  I  believe  mine  host  hath  a  copy  of 
one  brought  from  London  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  Court,  and  left  behind  him.  I  saw  it 
myself  not  a  week  ago  and  looked  at  the  title- 
page,  'tis  called  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  a  very 
clever  book,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  look  of 
the  binding." 

"  We  will  see  that  poem,"  said  the  bailiff; 
and  the  host,  being  accordingly  summoned, 
produced  a  small  volume,  which  the  head- 
bailiff  with  infinite  gravity,  after  laying  aside 
his  pipe  and  adjusting  his  spectacles,  proceeded 
to  read.  Scarce,  however,  had  he  got  through 
one  verse  ere  he  paused  and  looked  over  his 
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glasses  at  the  grave  auditors  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  production,  whilst  they  them- 
selves puffed  out  such  clouds  of  smoke,  that  it 
appeared  they  were  resolved  the  bailiff  should 
scarce  observe  the  impression  produced. 

"You  do  not  speak,  my  masters,  said  the 
head-bailiff,  "  have  you  heard  T 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  Master  Cramboy. 

"  And  do  you  approve  T  inquired  the  head- 
bailiff 

*'  Ahem,"  said  the  mercer,  " '  Speak  that  I 
may  know  thee,'  saith  the  proverb;  proceed;" 
and  the  bailiff  read  another  verse. 

"Fie!  fie!"  said  Master  Teazle,  "what  stuff 
is  here  ?  My  service  to  you,  my  masters  all, 
and  a  merry  Christmas.  How  say  you  now 
to  making  Master  William  Shakspere  master 
of  the  free  school, — eh  T 

"  Shall  I  proceed  any  further  T  inquired 
the  head-bailiff. 

"  Not  a  line,"  said  Cramboy.  "  I  feel  quite 
scandalized.  What  a  depraved  taste  the 
Court  must  have!  Allow  me,  however,  to 
look  at  the  binding  of  this  volume,"  and  Cram- 
boy quietly  noted  down  where  the  book  was 
to  be  bought  in  order  that  he  might  procure 
and  read  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  the  rest  of 
the  company  quietly  following  his  example. 
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"  Well,"  said  John  Peto,  the  tanner,  "  after 
all  what  is  fame*?  Here  hath  our  fellow- 
townsman  gained  much  celebrity  by  such  mat- 
ter as  we  have  heard.  Trash,  my  masters; 
lies  conjured  up  by  the  fumes  of  sack  and 
canary.  Marry,  the  lad  hath  a  quick  wit,  I 
dare  be  sworn,  but  how  he  hath  gotten  him- 
self into  the  good  graces  of  the  powerful  by 
such  matter  I  marvel." 

"  I  remember  me,"  said  Master  Richard 
Coomb,  who  was  known  amongst  his  co-mates 
by  the  soubriquet  of  Thin  Beard,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  wearing  a  starved,  cane- 
coloured  beard.  I  remember  me  that  our 
townsman,  John  Shakspere,  father  of  this 
William,  had,  from  his  youth  upwards,  a  quick 
and  shrewd  wit.  Nay,  by're  Lady,  he  must  be 
about  my  own  age ;  by  the  same  token  I 
played  oft-times  with  him  when  he  was  a  boy 
and  living  with  his  father  at  Snitterfield." 

"Aye,"  said  Mumble,  "he  came  to  Strat- 
ford from  Snitterfield.  He  held  lands  there 
when  he  was  better  off.  Did'st  know  Richard 
Shakspere,  grandfather  to  this  William  1  He 
was  well  to  do,  and  had  lands  and  beeves  at 
Snitterfield." 

"  I  did  know  him,"  returned  Coomb ;  "  that 
is,  I  do  remember  me  of  him.     By 're  Lady,  a 
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proper  man  of  his  hands  as  ever  you  would 
wish  to  look  on, — aye,  and  a  pleasant  man  to 
speak  with  too." 

"Did  not  your  brother,  John  Ooomb,  ac- 
commodate Master  John  Shakspere,  at  his 
need  with  monies,  not  long  back?'^  inquired 
Cramboy. 

"In  sooth  did  he,"  returned  Thin  Beard, 
"  more  than  once,  I  can  tell  thee/' 

"And  did  I  not  hear  that  John  Ooomb 
pressed  him  hard  for  repayment,  and  would 
have  clapped  him  up  in  jail  but  for  the  debt 
being  defrayed  by  this  poet  of  our's, — this 
William,  his  son, — so  soon  as  he  became  aware 
of  itl" 

"  Nay,  'tis  true  enough,"  said  Thin  Beard ; 
"  I  may  not  deny  that  my  brother  doth  press 
hard  for  monies  due." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Mumble ;  "  we  all  know 
John  Ooomb  and  his  usances  well  enough  with- 
out your  confession.  Tis  creditable  to  Master 
William  Shakspere,  and  he  hath  shewn  him- 
self a  good  son,  albeit  he  hath  been  given  to 
courses  wild.  I  like  him  better  for  his  be- 
friending his  father  than  for  his  poetry." 

"  Oome,"  said  the  head  bailiff,  laying  down 
his  pipe,  and  rising  from  his  chair,  "Let  us 
drink  the  health  of  our  good  townsman,  since 
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he  hath  so  far  done  honour  to  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Who  knows,  he  may  do  even  better  jet! 
We  have  not  altogether  approved  of  the  pro- 
duction here  before  us,  peradventure  his  songs 
and  sonnets  are  in  better  taste  than  his  lam- 
poons. Fill,  my  masters,  to  the  brim.  Since 
the  Queen  delights  to  honour  Master  Shak- 
spere,  here's  his  health,  and  may  he  soon 
return  amongst  us!" 

And  if  such  was  the  feeling  entertained 
towards  the  poet  by  the  more  mechanical  por- 
tion of  the  community  of  Stratford,  those  of 
higher  degree  felt  a  proportionable  share  of 
respect,  since  they  could  better  appreciate  his 
merits. 

And  now  having  once  more  returned  to  the 
spot  from  whence  we  started,  we  must  once 
more  revisit  some  of  the  localities  in  and 
around  that  sweet  neighbourhood.  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton  having  also  returned  from  London  on 
business  of  import,  is  once  more  to  be  seen  in 
his  old  dwelling. 

Since  we  last  beheld  him  located  there, 
many  stirring  events  have  transpired.  His 
life,  on  the  whole,  has  passed,  since  the  action 
with  the  Armada,  in  ease  and  quietude.  At 
the  present  moment,  however,  he  is  in  some 
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trouble,  consequent  upon  the  untoward  events 
connected  with  his  nephew.  Nay,  he  has 
returned  from  London  for  the  purpose  of  part- 
ing with  all  he  possesses,  so  that  he  may  but 
pay  off  the  huge  debts  "Walter  Arderne  has 
become  liable  for,  and  save  him  from  the  other 
difficulties  he  is  surrounded  by. 

It  is  now  far  advanced  in  the  month  of 
September.  The  season  is  wet  and  dreary, 
— one  of  those  unhealthy  seasons  which  pro- 
duce much  sickness  throughout  the  land.  The 
continued  rain  has  flooded  the  country  around. 
The  roads,  never  at  this  period  good,  are  now 
almost  impassable.  The  woods  are  wrapped 
in  mist,  and  the  marsh  lands  a  perfect  sea. 

"  The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flocks, 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud, 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable ; 
Whilst  on  old  Hyem's  chin  and  icy  crown. 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds, 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set." 

Sir  Hugh,  after  conference  with  his  man  of 
business,  is  preparing  in  a  few  days  again  to 
set  off  for  London.  A  journey  of  such  extent 
is,  however,  matter  of  some  consideration  and 
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considerable  danger   at   such  a  season,  with 
weather  so  unpropitious. 

As  the  old  knight  looks  out  upon  the  chase, 
the  gloom  of  the  aspect  adds  to  the  gloom  of 
his  spirits. 

Such  a  prospect  is  always  calculated  to 
beget  a  certain  share  of  despondency,  even  in 
the  most  cheerful  temper,  and  Sir  Hugh  has 
had  enough  of  sorrow  in  his  time  to  make 
him  rather  a  grave  than  a  merry  compa- 
nion. 

The  old  knight,  however,  is  not  the  man  to 
give  way  to  despair  under  circumstances  like 
the  present. 

"  Good  news,  an  Heaven  will,"  he  said,  as 
he  suddenly  descried  a  horseman,  with  head 
bent  to  the  saddle-bow,  come  spurring  against 
the  driving  w^ind,  his  cloak  blown  into  a 
balloon,  the  mire  and  water  flying  into  the  air 
as  he  dashed  across  the  chase  towards  the 
mansion. 

During  the  prevalence  of  heavy  and  con- 
tinued rain,  any  object  which  enlivens  the  wet 
landscape,  even  in  our  own  dull  times,  becomes 
of  interest.  In  Elizabeth's  day,  when  so  many 
events  of  import  were  transpiring,  and  when 
news  came  but  rarely  to  a  country  place,  the 
arrival  of  a  post  (as  the  armed  and  heavily- 
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accoutred  horseman  was  called)  was  of  peculiar 
interest.  He  brought,  perhaps,  intelligence  of 
the  danger  or  death  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest,  and  now  heard  for  the  first  time. 
He  bore,  perchance,  some  secret  intelligence  of 
warning,  some  caution  against  an  imminent 
deadly  foe,  some  hint  to  put  the  seas  between 
the  receiver  and  his  native  land. 

To  Sir  Hugh  the  sight  of  the  coming  horse- 
man, as  he  emerged  from  the  belt  of  planta- 
tion, and  dashed  into  the  open  chase,  was 
fraught  almost  with  alarm. 

"God  grant,"  he  said,  as  he  strained  his 
eyes  to  observe  if  he  could  recognize  the 
features  of  the  rider,  "that  this  new  comer 
may  bring  me  good  tidings  of  our  Walter." 

The  increasing  gloom,  however,  for  it  was 
now  evening,  hindered  the  knight  from  recog- 
nizing the  person  of  the  horseman.  He  heard 
the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  the  steed  along  the 
approach,  and,  as  he  threw  open  the  door,  tlie 
rider  having  dismounted,  unceremoniously  en- 
tered the  room.  The  next  moment  his  hand 
was  caught  in  the  iron  gripe  of  Captain 
Fluellyn. 

"  Thou  hast  news.  Captain,"  said  Sir  Hugh, 
"  news  of  import,  or  thou  would'st  scarce  have 
left  my  nephew  in  his  captivity  V 
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"  I  have  news,  good  Sir  Hugh,"  said  the 
Captain;  "and  when  I  have  in  something 
recovered  wind  enough,   I  will   unfold  it   to 

JOM," 

"Good!  an  Heaven  will,"  said  Sir  Hugh; 
"  mj  nephew,  good  Captain " 

"  Is  well,"  returned  the  Captain,  "  and  com- 
mends him  to  you.  Nay,  he  is,  in  some  sort, 
out  of  his  difficulties — that  is  to  say,  in  as  far 
as  tlie  charge  of  treason  goeth." 

"Nay,  then,  Heaven  be  praised  for  that!" 
said  Sir  Hugh,  "  for  the  other  matter,  the 
worst  is  but  worldly  loss." 

"We  are  not  so  sure  of  that,  either,"  re- 
turned the  Captain,  "  affairs  have  altogether 
taken  a  new  turn.  Your  nephew  hath  desired 
my  return  at  once  to  inform  you  thereof,  so 
as  to  stop  your  making  any  sacrifice  of  pro- 
perty." 

"'Fore  Heaven,  this  doth  surprise  me!"  said 
the  Knight ;  "  but  come,  we  will  hear  such 
matter  at  more  leisure,  and  after  you  have 
refreshed  yourself,  for  you  seem  to  have  ridden 
far  and  fast  since  morning." 

"  I  have,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  am  stained 
with  variation  of  each  soil,  'twixt  this  seat  of 
yours,  and  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  the  ways 
are  wondrous  foul  and  hard  to  travel  over, 
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too.  A  cup  of  wine  and  a  rasher  will  be 
welcome." 

"  You  shall  have  the  best  that  Clopton  can 
afford,"  said  the  Knight,  hurrying  out,  and 
calling  lustily  to  his  servants  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal  without  delay. 

Accordingly,  the  Captain,  having  divested 
himself  of  his  heavy  riding-cloak,  and  re- 
moved the  long  petronels,  rapier,  and  dagger 
from  his  side,  was  in  a  few  minutes  more 
seated  cozily  in  a  high-backed  chair  beneath 
the  chimney,  and  opposite  his  host. 

Between  the  pair  stood  a  small  table,  plen- 
tifully furnished  with  several  sorts  of  wine. 
A  glorious  log  of  wood  blazed  upon  the  hearth, 
and  whilst  the  servants  brought  in  the  refresh- 
ments which  furnished  forth  the  evening  meal, 
the  new  comer  between  each  mouthful  deli- 
vered his  news  to  the  greedy  ears  of  his 
host. 

"  Many  events  of  import  have  transpired," 
said  he,  as  he  at  length  pushed  his  plate  from 
him,  in  token  that  the  inner  man  was  satisfied ; 
"  aye,  and  that  too  in  the  short  period  since 
you  left  London  to  arrange  matters  here.  In 
the  first  place,  I  need  not  inform  you  that 
both  yourself  and  Walter  Arderne  had  a  secret 
foe  at  Court." 
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"  Of  that  I  haye  long  been  aware/^  said  Sir 
Hugh. 

"  Most  probably,"  said  the  Captain.  "  A  foe 
is  generally  found,  sooner  or  later,  like  the 
blind  mole,  by  the  effects  of  his  progress;  but 
I  have  unearthed  this  mole." 

"Good,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "that's  a  point 
gained  any  how." 

"Nay,  more,  I  have  discovered  you  have 
also  a  secret  and  powerful  friend  at  Court,  and 
the  friend  is  more  powerful  than  the  foe.  Wit- 
ness the  effects.  Your  nephew  is  released  from 
all  responsibility  on  the  subject  of  the  treason- 
able charged  trumped  up  against  him,  and,  as 
he  himself  bade  me  deliver  to  you,  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  getting  rid  also  of  other  matters  apper- 
taining." 

"And  how  is  this  derived?"  said  Sir  Hugh. 
"  You  amaze  me  with  so  much  good  news.  I 
pray  you  expound  unto  me  the  names  of  these 
persons  who  have  interested  themselves  for  and 
against  me  and  mine.  Set  this  foe  before  me, 
that  I  may  know  him,  good  Captain.  Tore 
Heaven  I  am  old,  but  I  have  still  some  skill  in 
fence.     Thou  shalt  bear  a  cartel  to  the  caitiff.'' 

"  It  would  be  easily  done,"  returned  the 
Captain,  filling  his  pipe  and  puffing  out  a 
volume  of  smoke. 
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"  'Fore  gad,  then,"  said  Sii'  Hugh,  lighting  a 
fellow  pipe,  and  performing  upon  it  with  equal 
gusto,  "  jou  shall  find  it  shall  be  as  promptly 
done." 

"  Have  YOU  ever  had  personal  quarrel  with 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  V  inquii'ed  the  Captain. 

"None,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,"  said  Sir 
Hugh. 

'■  And  yet,"  said  the  Captain,  "  hath  it  been 
through  his  means  that  jour  nephew's  late 
troubles  have  been  brought  to  a  serious  issue, 
so  indeed  as  to  threaten  his  life  as  well  as 
deprive  him  of  his  liberty." 

"  Were  he  twenty  times  an  earl,"  said  Sir 
Hugh,  "he  shall  answer  it.  Thou  shalt  seek 
him,  Captain,  in  my  name,  and  demand  the 
why  and  wherefore." 

''  I  had  much  rather  be  excused,"  said  the 
Captain,  eyeing  the  gyrations  of  the  smoke. 
and  then  peeping  at  Sir  Hugh. 

''•  How  ?"  said  Sir  Hugh.  "  Wilt  not  be  then 
my  friend,  good  Captain?  Well,  be  it  so,  I 
will  to  my  good  neighbour.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
He  is  a  man  to  beard  fifty  earls,  be  they  ever 
so  powerful." 

'•  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  coidd  hardlv  do  voiir 
message  either,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Ha,  say^st  thou!     Truly,  then,  thou  know- 
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est  not  the  goodness  and  hot- valour  of  the 
knight  of  Oharlecote  ;  he  is  a  true  friend,  and 
right  honest.  But  wherefore  should  Sir  Tho- 
mas refuse  to  carry  a  cartel  to  the  Earl?' 

"  Because  Sir  Thomas  would  scarce  carry  a 
cartel  to  one  unable  to  reply  to  it,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  The  Earl  of  Leicester  is  dead.  He 
died  two  nights  back,  at  Oornbury,  on  his  way 
to  Kenilworth.  So  much  I  learnt  as  I  tarried 
at  Oxford,  where,  moreover,  I  further  heard 
strange  rumours  of  the  manner  of  his  death." 

"  Gad-a-mercy  \"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  this  doth 
indeed  surprise  me.  What  a  world  is  this  we 
live  in.  Dead,  quotha  !  and  mine  enemy  too  ! 
Well,  this  is  news,  indeed.  But  then  this 
friend  at  Court,  good  Captain?  methinks  I 
should  not  forget  to  ask  for  him." 

"Ahem!"  said  the  Captain.  "Of  that, 
anon.  Bless  me!  how  heavily  the  rain  beats 
against  the  casement.  Foul  weather  this,  good 
Sir  Hugh,  for  travellers.  Truly  the  night  hath 
come  down  dark,  as  a  wolfs  mouth  and  ways 
be  both  foul  and  dangerous." 

"  Hast  any  friend  on  the  road  to-night,  good 
Captain'?"  inquired  Sir  Hugh. 

"  I  was  consorted,"  said  the  Captain,  "  as 
far  as  Oxford  by  one  who  over-rode  me  on  the 
way  soon  after  leaving  London,  and  whom  I 
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left  at  Oxford  with  a  purpose  of  following 
hitherward.  He  is  a  native  of  Stratford,  and 
one  of  pleasanter  mood  I  never  travelled  withal. 
The  man,  I  think,  jou  know." 

"And  his  name'?"  inquired  Sir  Hugh. 
"  Come,  fill  jour  glass." 

"William  Shakspere,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  He  who  wrote  the  play  we  saw  in  London." 

Sir  Hugh  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  rose  to 
his  feet.  "Is  Shakspere  coming  backl"  he 
said.  "Tore  Heaven,  thou  canst  not  think, 
mj  good  friend,  the  pleasure  such  information 
gives  me.  Thou  canst  not  tell  what  I  feel 
towards  that  young  man — so  little  known,  yet 
so  well  appreciated." 

"  Ha,"  said  the  Captain,  "  so^have  I  heard 
you  say." 

"  I  have  before  named  to  thee,"  said  Sir 
Hugh,  "former  passages  in  which  my  family 
became  acquainted  with  this  Shakspere,  and 
how  we  received  an  inestimable  service  from 
him  in  his  early  youth.  And  I  tell  thee  now 
my  very  soul  yearned  to  go  to  that  man  when 
in  London,  and  clasp  him  to  my  heart,  but  I 
was  ashamed.  I  gave  ear  to  the  tales  of  his 
enemies;  I  believed  him  to  have  become 
worthless  and  an  outcast  in  the  world.  And, 
as  I  shamed  to  take  part  with  him  in  adver- 
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sitj,  SO  I  shame  to  see  his  face  in  his  hour 
of  triumph.  But  I  love  that  man.  Naj,  I  am 
old,  Captain,  but  the  words  of  his  poetry,  as 
we  listened  to  it  that  night,  yet  ring  in  mine 
ears." 

"  Truly  then,"  said  the  Captain,  whose 
rough  nature  was  in  something  moved,  "  your 
friendship  is  not  ill  bestowed.  This  Shakspere 
hath  bestirred  himself  in  your  nephew's  favour, 
and  procured  his  release  from  the  graver 
charge  of  treason.  He  hath  interested  the 
Queen,  through  my  Lords  of  Essex  and  South- 
ampton, and  hath  given  me  a  clue  by  which  I 
have  discovered  the  villany  of  our  Stratford 
lawyer  here,  Pouncet  Grasp,  the  secret  foe 
through  whose  influence  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
was  made  instrumental.  Nay,  Shakspere  hath 
been  your  good  friend,  Sir  Hugh." 

"  And  is  he  in  sooth  coming  back  to  Strat- 
ford?" said  Sir  Hugh,  rubbing  his  hands.  "In 
prosperity  or  adversity,  he  shall  be  welcome  as 
if  he  were  mine  own  son." 

"  Truly,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  can  in  some 
sort  almost  feel  the  same  towards  this  friend 
of  thine,  for  never  travelled  I  with  one  who  so 
cheered  the  long  miles  'twixt  post  and  post. 
He  was  right  pleasant  and  facetious  all  that 
miry    way    'twixt  Acton    and   Uxbridge.       I 
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wished  the  miles  twice  as  long  whilst  we 
pricked  across  the  waste  land  towards  Beacons- 
field.  Neither  wind  nor  rain,  or  mud  or  mire, 
could  alter  his  merry  mood,  as,  by  night,  we 
made  our  way  towards  Waiting  Town ;  and  when 
we  lost  our  route,  and  were  nearly  drowned  in 
the  marshes  near  Abingdon,  he  turned  our 
danger  into  a  jest.  Nothing  came  amiss  to 
this  Shakspere;  he  had  a  saying  for  every 
mistake  and  a  good  word  for  every  misfor- 
tune." 

"  Such  a  comrade,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  were 
worth  something  on  a  journey." 

"Nay,  Sir  Hugh,"  returned  the  Captain, 
"  I  have  travelled  far  and  near,  yet  never  met 
I  with  such  another.  ByVe  Lady,  I  have 
consorted  with  your  Dane,  drank  with  your 
Hollander,  revelled  with  your  Frenchman,  and 
fought  with  your  Spaniard,  yet  none  did  I 
ever  find  who  could  hold  comparison  wdth  this 
man." 

"  I  marvel  you  came  not  on  further  to- 
gether," said  Sir  Hugh,  "  since  you  so  well 
relished  his  companionship." 

"  He  tarried,  as  I  told  you,  at  Oxford,"  re- 
turned the  Captain,  "  where  it  seems  he  had 
appointed  to  meet  other  company.  Nay,  I 
myself  also  tarried  one  night  at  Oxford,  to 
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rest  mj  horse.  We  put  up  at  the  hostel  of  the 
Crown,  and,  in  sooth,  a  merrier  night  I  never 
spent  withal.  This  Shakspere  hath  a  peculiar 
art.  He  made  himself  familiar  amidst  the 
various  guests,  and  drew  them  out  to  exhibit 
themselves  after  the  most  exquisite  fashion. 
Nay,  the  hostess  of  the  Crown  was  herself  a 
woman  of  exceeding  wit  and  beauty,  and 
seemed  to  relish  the  society  of  the  player.'' 

"  I  know  that  hostel,"  said  Sir  Hugh.  "'Tis 
kept  by  one  Davenant;  and  the  hostess  is 
indeed,  as  you  say,  *a  most  sweet  wench^.''' 

*  There  is  an  anecdote  extant  in  Oxfordshire,  of  the 
intimacy  subsisting  between  this  hostess  and  Shak- 
spere. Shakspere  is  said  to  have  always  rested  at  the 
Crown,  at  Oxford,  whilst  en  route  from  London  to 
Stratford. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


KENILWORTH. 


Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  have  for  some 
time  entertained  a  shrewd  suspicion  regarding 
the  somewhat  indistinct  character  latterly  flit- 
ting about  amongst  the  dramatis  personae  of  our 
storj.  The  Ladj  Clara  de  Mowbray,  in  her 
own  proper  person,  has  of  late  been  but  little 
seen  in  the  twisted  and  ravelled  skein  of  this 
history. 

The  fortunes  of  him  who  is  enshrined  in 
all  hearts  has  of  necessity  thrown  all  minor 
characters  into  the  shade. 

Nevertheless,  the  doings  of  so  exquisite  a 
creature  as  Clara  de  Mowbray  are  worthy  of 
the  contemplation  of  our  readers,  for  both  in 
station  and  disposition  she  was  considerably 
elevated  above  the  ordinary  fragments  of  the 
world. 
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She  was  a  being  in  whom  the  best  elements 
were  so  mingled  that  she  might  well  have 
been  the  worshipped  idol  of  the  noblest  of 
the  other  sex.  And  jet  have  we  seen  this 
female,  by  one  of  those  cm-ious  chances  so 
common  in  real  life,  left  alone  almost  in  the 
world,  steering  her  course  across  the  ocean  of 
adventurous  deeds,  unknown,  and  apparently 
unappreciated.  And  is  not  this  oft-times  the 
case  1  Do  we  not  oft-times  see  in  the  world 
the  most  paltry  portions  of  humanity  the  most 
impudent  and  assuming  1  The  most  common- 
place, the  most  vain,  and  the  most  unworthy, 
exacting  the  most  homage?  Nay,  succeeding 
in  life  better  than  the  good  and  virtuous  ? 

Clara  de  Mowbray  was  one  worthy  of  an 
emperor's  love ;  a  creature  we  do  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  meet  with  in  the  world;  a  sort  of 
descended  angel  amongst  mortals,  sent  appa- 
rently as  the  pattern,  the  model,  for  the  baser 
worldlings  to  "dress  themselves  by.''  The 
world,  however,  would  perhaps  be  likely  to 
censure  Clara,  and  her  virtues  to  stand  her 
but  as  enemies — her  innocence  and  her  regard- 
lessness  of  form  and  ceremony,  her  recklessness 
of  paltry  opinion,  be  considered  unmaidenly 
and  bold!  and  so  might  the  world  think  and 
say,  for  Clara  possessed  a  spirit  as  undaunted 
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in  the  resolve  to  carry  out  her  projects  as  she 
was  pure  in  heart  and  beautiful  in  person. 
If  she  had  a  fault  it  was  her  unbending: 
determination  to  g)  through  with  any  thing 
she  once  undertook.  She  was  the  creature  of 
romance  too,  and  altogether  would  liave  been 
better  suited  for  a  more  romantic  age  than 
that  in  which  she  lived.  Albeit  her  own  times 
gave  some  scope  for  the  exercise  of  her  pecu- 
liarities. 

We  have  seen  that  from  childhood  she 
had  loved  Arderne;  she  had  had  so  many 
opportunities  of  observing  his  excellence  and 
worth  that  spite  of  her  better  reason,  and 
against  hope,  she  had  loved.  It  was  one  of 
those  unselfish  passions  which  hopes  all  for 
the  being  beloved  and  nothing  for  self.  She 
knew  that  the  object  of  her  thoughts  had  been 
engaged  elsewhere,  that  his  affections  were 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Charlotte  Olopton,  but 
that  altered  not  her  feelings  towards  him  a 
jot.  Whilst  he  lived  it  was  something  to 
breathe  in  the  same  hemisphere,  and  to  add 
to  his  happiness  and  prosperity,  even  by 
stealth,  was  her  study. 

Hence  have  we  seen  her  in  disguise  seeking 
to  deliver  him  from  the  horrors  of  captivity  or 
starvation  on  a  desolate  shore.     Herself  en- 
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during  the  extremity  of  mishap  and  then 
rescued  from  captivity  of  the  Spaniard.  Hence 
have  we  seen  her  bequeathing,  in  the  event 
of  her  own  death,  all  she  possessed  upon  the 
one  so  beloved,  and  hence  have  we  seen  her, 
and  her  extraordinary  disposition  revelled  in 
such  a  situation,  the  disguised  comrade,  and 
then  the  guest  of  the  wonderful  man  whose 
course  of  life  it  has  been  our  task  to  follow. 
And  hence  we  find  her,  up  to  the  present 
period  of  our  story,  still  bending  all  her 
energies  to  restore  the  fortunes  and  happiness 
of  Walter  Arderne. 

In  all  things,  however,  Clara  de  Mowbray, 
as  we  have  before  hinted,  chose  to  follow  her 
own  notions  comparatively  unknown,  certainly 
she  thought  unloved  by  the  object  of  her 
affections.  She  shrank  from  all  idea  of  being 
recognised  as  the  benefactor  of  Arderne,  lest 
he  should  consider  himself  bound  to  tender 
her  the  devotion  of  the  life  she  had  sought 
to  save.  She  pursued,  therefore,  an  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  erratic  mode  in  all  her 
proceedings.  Even  Shakspere  the  friend,  the 
wonderful  man  who  had  saved  her  from  the 
Spaniard,  she  feared  entirely  to  place  con- 
fidence even  in.  The  poet,  however,  had  care- 
fully studied  the  character  of  this  beautiful 
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female,  resolved  to  thwart  her  ultimate  in- 
tentions regarding  herself,  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  her  happy. 

How  strangely  then  flows  the  tide  of  human 
events.  Clara  de  Mowbray  alive,  in  health, 
and  the  real  possessor  of  enormous  wealth 
was  apparently  dead  to  the  world  as  to  her- 
self, her  affections  she  thought  unrequited. 
On  the  object  of  those  affections  she  had  con- 
ferred all  her  worldly  goods,  and  herself  she 
intended  to  dedicate  to  Heaven. 

She  was  a  Catholic,  and  she  meant,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  all  her  schemes  in  a  fair  way  of 
completion,  to  seclude  herself  from  the  world. 
She  had  arranged  matters  so  as  to  retire  to  a 
convent  in  Navarre.  With  Arderne  the  case 
was  as  singular.  This  youth,  so  much  thought 
of  for  his  excellent  disposition,  albeit  he 
mourned  the  beautiful  Clara  as  one  dead, 
adored  her  memory  as  a  reality,  and,  had  he 
suspected  her  of  being  in  life,  would  have  put 
a  girdle  round  the  earth  to  find  her  out. 

"  Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues, 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues." 

And  that  such  should  be  the  case, — that  the 
melancholy  Walter  should  become  enamoured 
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of  what  seemed  but  a  shadow,  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  a  man  of  his  disposition.  The  splendid 
domains  he  had  succeeded  to,  the  romance  of 
the  situation  altogether,  his  remembrance  of 
the  sometime  heiress  of  these  broad  lands,  at 
last  caused  him  to  be  so  enamoured  of  her 
bare  memory  that  the  subject  of  her  beauty 
formed  the  entire  subject  of  his  thoughts.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  she  haunted  each  dell  and 
glided  about  the  stately  halls  of  her  fore- 
fathers, sighed  in  the  winds  which  swept  around 
the  battlements  of  her  ancestry ;  and,  indeed, 
pervaded  every  spot  around  the  woods  and 
groves  she  had  conferred  upon  him.  The  re- 
membrance of  his  former  love  was  by  a  newer 
object  quite  obliterated.  The  good  Walter, 
in  short,  became  a  sort  of  dreamy  person.  For 
hours  together  would  he  stand  in  the  long  gal- 
lery at  Shottery,  and  contemplate  the  picture 
of  Clara  de  Mowbray;  and  had  not  Grasp's 
machinations,  by  xlriving  him  from  these 
thoughts,  and  from  possession  of  the  domains, 
driven  him  from  the  haunts  that  engendered 
them,  he  would  most  probably  have  become  a 
melancholy  maniac  or  a  misanthrope. 

Clara  de  Mowbray  had  in  her  early  youth, 
besides  the  unfortunate  Charlotte  Clopton,  one 
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other  dear  and  valued  friend,  the  unhappy 
Countess  of  Leicester.  This  beautiful  woman, 
whom  the  dark  Earl  had  become  enamoured 
of  whilst  her  first  husband  was  alive,  he  was 
reported  to  have  "played  most  foully  for/' 
He  was  said,  indeed,  to  have  poisoned  Walter, 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  order  to  gain  her  hand. 

The  sorrowful  Countess,  who  had  ample 
leisure  to  repent  of  her  second  marriage,  had 
been  greatly  attached  to  Clara,  and  frequently 
when  she  could  escape  from  the  splendid  cares, 
"  the  glistering  grief,''  of  her  own  home,  had 
been  wont  to  pour  her  sorrows  into  the  ear  of 
the  heiress.  She  had  consequently  been  the 
only  person,  except  the  eccentric  Martin,  who 
was  the  entire  confident  of  Clara.  She  had 
known  of  her  attachment,  and  also  had  been 
privy  to  her  adventure  in  search  of  her  lover  ; 
she  also  knew  of  her  determination  to  retire 
from  the  world  if  she  succeeded,  and  in  com- 
mon with  the  world,  she  imagined  Clara  had 
perished  in  her  attempt ;  but  as  she  had  been 
sworn  to  secresy  by  her  young  friend,  ere  she 
departed,  so  she  had  faithfully  kept  counsel. 

Now,  however,  but  a  few  days  before  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  death,  to  her  astonishment, 
in  the  disguised  individual  who  sought  her  at 
Kenilworth,  the  Countess  beheld  her  dearly- 
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loved  friend,  accompanied  by  the  long-lost 
Martin.  How  tliej  had  escaped  from  ship- 
wreck and  all  the  "  portance  of  their  travelled 
history/'  the  Countess  had  small  time  to 
learn,  for  soon  after  their  arrival  she  herself 
was  summoned  to  the  sick  Earl  at  Cornbury 
Park. 

The  Countess,  however,  had  granted  Clara 
the  boon  she  asked, — a  letter  to  the  Queen  in 
favour  of  Arderne;  and  this  letter,  together 
with  the  applications  of  Essex  and  Southamp- 
ton, had  procured  Walter's  release;  after 
which,  together  with  the  faithful  Martin,  Clara 
again  sought  retirement  at  Kenilworth. 

And,  oh!  if  that  splendid  record  of  pride 
and  power  could  have  spoken,  what  tales  of 
sorrow  and  sujQTering,  as  well  as  of  grandeur, 
what  proofs  of  unbridled  power  could  it  have 
told.  Those  magnificent  buildings  of  Leices- 
ter, where  such  princely  revels  had  been  held 
— how  could  they  have  uttered  forth  a  wailing 
lament  over  the  wickedness  of  unchecked  and 
headstrong  will.  Those  gaudy  and  tapestried 
chambers,  the  last  built,  the  first  to  go  to 
decay  —  how  well  could  they  have  divulged 
the  whispered  deceit  of  human  nature,  the 
cunning  and  the  baseness  of  the  parvenu  Earl 
who  reared  them. 
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For  one  hour  those  rooms  had  "  blazed  with 
light,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy ;"  how  many 
dark  and  melancholy  weeks  had  they  to  tell 
of,  whilst  sorrow  and  whispered  horror,  and 
surmise  that  "  dared  not  speak  its  fear,"  had 
reigned  there  !  How  had  the  very  domestics 
feared  the  descending  shadows  in  those  vast 
rooms,  and  where  the  night-shriek  "  disturbed 
the  curtain  sleep!''  Deeds  of  evil  note  had 
had  their  reign  in  those  chambers.  The  wail 
of  sorrow  had  been  heard  oft-times  in  the  long 
winter's  nights,  in  the  dungeons  of  that  castle ; 
and,  even  to  her  who  was  the  mistress  there, 
that  bright  castle-lake,  the  fair  scene  without, 
all  had  been  looked  upon  from  those  arched 
windows  with  eyes  that  marked  not  their 
beauty, — she,  who  was  the  wife  of  their  pos- 
sessor, slept  there  in  fear. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Essex  and 
Southampton,  on  becoming  better  known  to 
those  chivalrous  men,  Arderne  had  been  so 
much  liked,  that  they  had  introduced  him  to 
the  Queen ;  and  Elizabeth  was  so  struck  with 
his  handsome  form  and  gallant  bearing,  that 
she  had  taken  him  into  favour,  and  employed 
him  in  her  service. 

The  national  spirit  of  England  had  been  so 
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much  aroused  bj  the  Spanish  invasion,  that 
nothing  less  than  some  attempt  at  retaliation 
would  satisfy  the  people.  Don  Anthonia, 
titular  King  of  Portugal,  was  a  suppliant  at 
the  English  Court  for  assistance  to  establish 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  and  as 
Elizabeth  rather  relished  the  policy,  albeit  she 
liked  not  the  cost  of  such  a  measure,  she  gave 
leave  to  her  subjects  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  liberation  of  Portugal  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  always  providing  they  did  it  at  their 
own  proper  charge,  she  lending  them  ships  of 
war. 

This  expedition  the  valiant  Arderne  resolved, 
at  a  hint  from  the  Queen,  to  join ;  and,  albeit 
he  was  forbidden  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  by  the  doting  Queen,  the  rash  and  head- 
strong Essex  also  resolved  to  play  the  knight- 
errant,  and,  escaping  from  the  silken  fetters 
of  his  courtly  mistress,  as  a  simple  volunteer 
accompany  the  expedition. 

Clara  de  Mowbray,  meantime,  was  the  guest 
of  her  early  friend,  Lettice,  Countess  of  Lei- 
cester, at  Kenilworth;  the  Countess,  during 
the  period  of  her  mourning,  being  resident  at 
the  castle.  Some  three  weeks  had  passed 
away  since  the  EarFs  death,  and  even  in  that 
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short  space,  many  events  had  transpired.  Ar- 
deme  was  released  from  all  graver  charges; 
Grasp,  although  discomfited,  terrified,  and  con- 
science-stricken, was  still  endeavouring  to  make 
a  good  fight  for  his  client ;  and  Shakspere  was 
returning  to  his  wife  and  family.  True  to  his 
resolve  after  his  own  return  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  Grasp,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself, 
had  hastened  to  Charlecote  with  intelligence 
that  the  "  sometime  deer-stealer"  was  at  lenorth 
forthcoming,  and  would  but  Sir  Thomas  give 
fresh  instructions,  he.  Grasp,  would  still  pursue 
the  delinquent,  and  bring  him  to  condign 
punishment. 

Sir  Thomas  had,  however,  entirely  changed 
his  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  oflPence,  it 
appeared.  He  had  also  changed  his  opinion 
of  Grasp,  and  summoning  his  head-falconer, 
old  Hubert,  he  desired  him  to  call  together 
several  of  his  followers,  and  toss  Grasp  in  a 
blanket  in  the  park — the  knight  watching  the 
operation  with  infinite  gusto  from  his  win- 
dow. 

Such  happiness,  therefore,  as  usually  falls 
to  the  share  of  mortals  in  this  work-a-day 
world,  may  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  to  the 
share  of  many  of  the  individuals  connected 
with  our  story. 

VOL.    IIL  N 
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In  outward  seeming,  such  was,  indeed,  the 
case. 

But  perfect  happiness  is,  in  reality,  beyond 
the  reach  of  mortals.  It  is  the  green  spot  in 
the  distance,  and  that  on  which  we  stand  is 
ever  but  a  sterile  promontory. 

"  What  we  have  not,  still  we  strive  to  get, 
And  what  we  have,  for  get  ^ 

It  was  one  evening,  about  three  weeks  aftei- 
Leicester's  death,  that  the  Countess  and  her 
interesting  friend  were  seated  in  one  of  those 
magnificent  apartments  in  the  buildings  to 
which  the  Earl  had  given  his  name, 

Few,  as  we  have  before  said,  as  they  gaze 
upon  this  now  ruined  shell,  can  have  an 
adequate  notion  of  its  former  state  and 
grandeur.  The  buildings  reared  by  that 
proud  Earl,  almost  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
offering  to  the  Queen  the  most  sumptuous 
entertainment  ever  given  by  subject  to  sove- 
reign, seemed,  indeed,  reared  but  for  that  [one 
scene  of  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  afterwards 
to  have  remained  a  sad  memento  of  the  muta- 
bility of  human  greatness,  and  then  sank 
unnoted  to  decay.  As  they  had  added  their 
sum  of  more  to  that,  before  enormous  pile,  so 
had  they,  in  their  vastness,  remained  almost 
too  spacious  for  a  subject's  means.     For  the 
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castle  altogether,  with  its  numerous  flanking 
towers,  and  the  additions  which  had  been 
made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  seemed  capable 
of  containing  an  army  within  the  roundure  of 
its  walls. 

As  the  Countess  sat  with  her  friend  in  one 
of  the  magnificent  apartments  of  Leicester's 
Building,  she  listened  to  the  recital  Clara  had 
to  give  of  her  own  escape  from  death,  when 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniard. 

Twas  a  delicious  evening.  The  October 
winds  sighed  upon  the  lake  without,  and  scat- 
tered the  dried  leaves  from  the  woodland  on 
the  opposite  shore.  The  setting  sun  shone 
like  gold  upon  the  turrets  of  the  castle,  and 
tinged  the  massive  forest,  as  the  Lady  Clara 
glanced  occasionally  in  the  direction  where  lay 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  Countess  marked 
that  glance  as  she  sat  opposite  to  her  friend 
and  beneath  the  huge  chimney,  for  the  cold- 
ness of  the  season,  and  the  size  of  the  room, 
made  the  blazing  fire  upon  the  hearth  any- 
thing but  disagreeable. 

"  And  after  enduring  so  much,"  said  the 
Countess ;  "  you  mean,  then,  to  retire  for  ever 
from  the  world — you  will  forsake  him  for 
whom  you  have  adventured  life,  fortune,  re- 
putation." 

N  2 
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^  "  I  forsake  none,"  said  Clara.  "  Who  knows 
or  cares  for  one  so  solitary  in  the  world!  I 
bequeath  to  him  I  most  love,  all  mj  worldly 
goods — myself  I  dedicate  to  heaven." 

"  There  is  one  other,"  said  the  Countess, 
"and  whom  I  have  heard  you  mention  in 
terms  of  admiration  and  respect — will  not  his 
persuasion  avail  V 

"  He  is  indeed  a  man,"  said  Clara,  with 
enthusiasm,  "one  whose  words  might  do  much. 
But  are  you  quite  sure  he  would  not  rather 
approve  than  censure  my  resolve  1  He  knows 
something  of  my  story,  but  like  yourself,  he  is 
bound  by  me  to  secresy  whilst  I  remain  in 
England." 

"  Listen,"  said  the  Countess,  "  to  what  this 
friend  has  to  urge ;"  and  taking  from  a  sort  of 
cabinet  a  small  packet,  she  read  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I. 

"  From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 

That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 

His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 

Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel, 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies. 

Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel, 
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Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 

Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding, 

Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 

To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee, 

n. 

"  When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 

And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  liv^ery,  so  gazed  on  now, 

Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held : 
Then,  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 

Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes. 

Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use, 

If  thou  couldst  answer — '  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse,' — 

Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new  made,  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm,  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold." 

There  was  a  pause  after  the  Countess  had 
read  these  sonnets,  and  which  she,  in  common 
with  the  entire  Court  circle,  had  been  delighted 
with  when  thej  first  appeared.  The  beauty  of 
the  poetry,  like  sweet  music,  placed  a  spell 
upon  the  pair;  such  verse  in  those  lordly 
apartments  had  a  double  influence. 

x\s  Clara  gazed  around  upon  the  arrassed 
walls,  and  then  glanced  from  the  window  upon 
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the  sweet  scene  without.  When  she  looked 
towards  the  home  of  the  poet,  the  spirit  of 
that  man  seemed  to  breathe  around.  In  some 
sort  the  Countess  of  Leicester  felt  this,  for 
both  these  high-born  ladies  knew  Shakspere; 
his  exquisite  poetrj  had  stolen  upon  their 
hearts.  They  were  of  the  few  of  their  day  who 
already  appreciated  him. 

"Your  story,  Clara,''  said  Lady  Leicester, 
at  length  breaking  silence,  "  convinces  me  this 
generous  man  carries  with  him  the  remem- 
brance of  some  early  grief — some  secret  sorrow 
never  to  be  expressed.  I  feel  as  firmly  con- 
vinced of  it,  as  tliat  you  yourself  are  the 
exciting  cause  of  those  sonnets  I  have  just 
perused.  The  time  of  their  production  and 
circulation  amongst  us  by  Essex  and  South- 
ampton— the  circumstances  under  which  you 
wii'  rescued  by  this  Shakspere  from  the 
Spaniard — his  discovery  of  your  true  sex,  and 
subsequent  contemplation  of  your  exquisite 
disposition,  Clara,  all  confirm  it.  Heaven 
grant,  thou  sweetest  and  best  of  women,  that 
this  poetic  friend  doth  not  himself  love ;  and 
whilst  he  has  pleaded  for  license  to  inform  his 
friend  .Irderne  of  your  secret,  has  not  indeed 
felt  a  pang  sharp  as  the  stiletto  of  the  Italian.'' 

Clara  started  at  the  words  of  the  Countess, 
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and  a  slight  blush  suffused  her  cheek.  The 
thought  was,  for  the  moment,  fraught  with 
pleasant  reminiscences,  but  then  feelings  of 
alarm  pervaded  her,  lest  there  should  be  in 
reality  some  truth  in  the  suspicion  of  her 
friend.  That  man  so  immeasurably  above  all 
other  mortals  to  love  her — that  man  whose 
influence  seemed  always  to  pervade  every  spot 
around  her,  where  aught  noble,  refined,  or 
chivalrous  breathed — that  man,  without  whose 
society,  even  granting  she  were  wedded  to  him 
she  loved,  she  must  now  experience  a  void,  a 
blank.  For  be  it  remembered  that  Clara  de 
Mowbray  had,  from  circumstances,  been  the 
intimate,  the  companion  of  Shakspere,  knew 
his  sentiments,  been  with  him  in  the  hour 
when  poetry  flowed  from  lip  as  well  as  pen; 
and  that  whilst  she  had  listened  his  words  had 
produced  thoughts  and  imaginings  belonging  to 
the  fabled  ages  of  the  early  world,  in  Crete,  in 
Sparta,  and  in  Thessaly. 

As  the  Countess  remarked  the  effect  her 
words  had  produced  she  arose  and  walked  to 
the  window.  How  sad,  she  thought  to  herself, 
that  the  life  of  one  so  amiable  should  be  an 
aimless  one.  How  sad  that  sorrow  should 
inhabit  that  form  where  so  much  grace  and 
beauty  dwelt. 
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Her  thoughts,  however,  were  speedily  with- 
drawn from  her  friend,  for  at  that  moment  the 
Major  Domo,  or  steward  of  the  Castle,  his 
white  wand  in  his  hand,  announced  the  arrival 
of  a  messenger  from  London  bearing  dispatches. 

"News,"  she  said,  as  she  took  the  several 
sealed  packets  and  examined  them.  "  News, 
Clara,  and  from  my  truant  son." 

"The  messenger,  an  it  so  please  ye,"  said 
the  steward,  "  announces  the  Earl  is  on  his 
road  hitherward,  and  with  a  goodly  com- 
pany." 

"  'Tis  even  so,"  said  Lady  Leicester ;  "  he 
writes  me  word  he  hath  returned  from  Lisbon, 
where  nothing  but  discomfort,  sickness,  and 
mortality  attended  the  English  army.  Six 
out  of  eighteen  thousand  having  already  fallen 
victims  to  the  climate." 

**  And  have  you  news  of  others  present  in 
that  ill-omened  expedition!"  inquired  Clara. 

"  Nothing,  save  that  some  of  his  companions 
of  the  expedition  are  with  him.  The  Queen, 
I  find,  by  another  packet,"  said  Lady  Leices- 
ter, "is  much  blamed  for  permitting  this  ex- 
pedition to  be  undertaken  at  all,  since  it  has 
thus  failed.  Nay,  she  hath  been  rated  by 
Burleigh.  The  royal  lioness  is,  therefore, 
chafed  in  spirit." 
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"Ah!  and  here  is  another  letter,"  continued 
the  Countess,  as  she  perused  a  somewhat 
curious  document,  as  curiously  worded,  and 
after  a  fashion  not  uncommon  at  a  period 
when,  "  in  speaking  of  dangerous  majesty,"  it 
was  necessary  to  be  guarded. 

The  letter  was  brief  and  secret,  partly  in 
figures,  and  the  Countess  read  it  aloud  to  her 
friend : 

"Let  not  1500"'  gain  sight  of  1000  till 
anger  subdueth,  or  the  hot  blood  of  1000  will 
chafe  at  what  may  peradventure  follow;  1500 
is  wrathful,  and  the  enemies  of  1000  have 
worked  during  absence ;  keep,  therefore,  valour 
and  worth  employed  till  matters  cool.  Not 
only  hath  the  disobedience  of  1000  offended 
in  the  expedition,  but  1500  hath  seen  a 
printed  volumef  of  t — ^'s,  title  to  a-a,  a  device, 
doubtless,  of  some  crafty  knave  and  enemy; 
50  hath  been  committed  this  day  to  the 
tower." 

"I  understand  it  not,"  said  Clara.  "  Albeit 
it  is  plain  enough  to  the  eye,  the  sense  is  mys- 
terious." 

*  Elizabeth  was  expressed  in  these  letters  by  the 
figures  1500;  Essex  by  1000;  a — a  was  the  crown. 

f  A  seditioas  Catholic  publication,  dedicated  to 
Essex,  to  ruin  him. 

N   3 
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"  It  speaks  to  me  of  danger  to  mj  gallant 
son/'  said  the  Countess  with  a  sigh,  "and  is 
from  a  dear  and  true  industrious  friend.  It 
means  that  the  Queen  is  angrj  with  my  son, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  hold  him  here  if  pos- 
sible. You  must  aid  me  in  this  Clara,  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  make  Kenilworth  a 
pleasing  prison  to  him  for  a  brief  space." 

"Thou  knowest,''  said  Clara,  "that  I  am 
thy  guest  under  promise  of  strict  incognita  ; 
thou  knowest,  dear  Lettice  that  I  am  strict  in 
my  resolve  to  remain  unknown." 

"  I  know  thou  art  proud  in  spirit,  Clara,  as 
becomes  one  of  the  princely  line  of  Plantagenet. 
But  'tis  a  mother  who  asks  thee  to  aid  her  in 
keeping  her  darling  son  from  danger.  Heaven 
knows  I  have  little  heart  for  revelling  just 
now,  but  something  we  must  invent  to  detain 
Essex  at  Kenilworth  till  the  danger  blows 
over." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE    RETURN. 


Our  readers  must  now  again  look  upon  the 
town  of  Stratford,  whilst  the  bright  mid-day 
sun  shines  upon  its  roofs  and  chimneys,  and 
glitters  like  innumerable  diamonds  upon  its 
multitudinous  windows. 

With  one  of  those  sudden  changes  so  com- 
mon to  our  climate,  the  damp  weather  has 
cleared  up,  and  turned  to  frost.  The  air  is 
light  and  cheerful,  and  a  hoarj  tinge  is  given 
to  all  around. 

How  sweetly  rural  are  the  quiet  old  towns 
of  England  as  the  approaching  winter  begins 
to  give  us  that  cozy  anticipation  of  the  com- 
forts and  fire-side  enjoyments  to  come  with 
the  snow  and  the  bracing  blast. 

In  Elizabeth's  day,  when  this  season  was 
fraught  with  games  and  revels,  each  house  in 
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the  quaint-looking  street  seemed  to  promise 
its  hospitality.  The  citizens'  wives,  as  thej 
bustled  through  the  streets,  appeared  to  expe- 
rience this  feeling.  The  native  burghers  seemed 
to  accost  each  other  with  a  more  cordial  greet- 
ing. The  change,  even  in  the  open  country, 
albeit  it  is  sterile,  and  the  "  one  red  leaf"  is 
all  that  dances  on  the  tall  tree,  is  so  season- 
able, that  it  is  grateful.  The  human  mortals 
love  the  coming  winter.  Its  change  seems  to 
freshen  up  all  around.  Even  the  old  crone 
shivering  in  the  ingle  neuk  looks  with  a  re- 
newed feeling  of  pleasure  upon  the  frosted 
pane,  and  listens  to  the  sound  of  the  wind 
without  with  a  kind  of  enjoyable  feeling  as 
she  turns  her  eye  again  upon  the  bright  hearth- 
log.  Its  very  crackle  seems  to  chirp  of  Christ- 
mas festivities — "  to  tell  of  youthful  prime,'' 
and  those  departed  days  of  lusty  bachelorship 
and  maiden  coyness,  with  all  the  romps  and 
revels  of  the  time.  And  then,  with  the  change- 
ful current  of  thought,  as  remembrance  dwells 
upon  the  many  departed,  amidst  the  many 
known.  Then  comes  the  more  sombre  pic- 
ture, the  superstitions  of  the  old  age,  the 
sheeted  ghost,  the  evil  genius,  the  witch,  and 
the  thrice-told  tale  of  Gramarie — those  che- 
rished remembrances  of  the  hallowed  period 
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"  Wherein  the  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated.' 

Stratford,  so  picturesque  in  its  old-world 
look,  so  peculiarly  English,  is  just  now  putting 
on  its  winter  garb. 

A  couple  of  days  subsequent  to  that  on 
which  Captain  Fluellyn  arrived  at  Clopton, 
whilst  the  inhabitants  progressed  the  streets, 
they  seemed  once  more  filled  with  the  import 
of  recent  news.  Rumour,  in  the  absence  of  all 
assured  information,  with  all  its  exaggeration 
of  circumstance,  was  afloat  amongst  them. 
The  great  difficulty  amidst  the  variety  of  in- 
formation was  to  gain  the  real  story  which 
had  arrived.  Grasp,  who  had  suddenly  re- 
turned, had  brought  it;  but  then  Grasp,  who 
was  hardly  to  be  believed  on  his  oath,  had 
shut  himself  up  the  moment  he  arrived,  and 
would  see  no  one.  Certain,  however,  it  was 
(for  everybody  said  it)  that  another  desperate 
attempt  had  been  made  upon  the  life  of  the 
Queen.  By  some  it  was  reported  she  had 
been  stabbed;  by  others,  that  she  had  been 
shot.  Master  Doubletongue  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  she  was  both  dead  and  buried !  But 
as  such  surmise  amounted  to  treason,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  head-bailifi*  to  go  about  and 
deny  all  he  had  asserted,  the  drummer  of  the 
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town  being  sent  round  with  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  proclaim  himself  a  liar  at  every 
corner. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  an  eye  for 
the  picturesque  can,  we  dare  say,  imagine  the 
High  Street  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  peopled  thus  with  inhabi- 
tants clad  in  their  quaint  costume,  their  short 
cloaks,  doublets,  and  high-crowned  hats.  Those 
respectable,  dignified,  and  grave-looking  men, 
progressing  with  an  assured  and  stately  step, 
cane  in  hand,  not  hurrying  about,  as  at  the 
present  day,  but  greeting  each  other  with  some- 
thing of  ceremony  in  their  deportment.  Many 
of  them  stand  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  and 
discuss  the  news.  Whilst  the  good  wives  of 
the  town,  albeit  they  are  few  in  number,  for  it 
was  not  considered  over  seemly  for  the  sober 
sort  of  females  to  be  much  upon  the  tramp, 
are  also  to  be  observed  in  their  wide-brimmed 
hats,  mufflers,  and  kirtles,  passing  and  repass- 
ing along  the  highway. 

The  street  altogether  has,  with  the  beetling 
stories  on  either  hand,  the  clear  frosty  air,  and 
the  costumed  figures,  with  here  and  there  a 
red  cloak  amongst  more  sad-coloured  suits, 
altogether  the  appearance  of  a  winter  view  in 
an  old  Dutch  painting. 
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The  news  is  of  import,  and  all  seem  im- 
pressed with  it, — for,  in  Elizabeth's  day,  so 
much  importance  was  attached  to  the  life  of 
the  Queen  bj  her  Protestant  subjects,  that 
men  looked  grave  and  anxious  at  such  a 
rumour  as  the  present.  Public  safety  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  seemed  to  hang  upon 
her  life. 

Grasp,  albeit  he  was  slightly  regarded  in 
the  town,  was  called  on  several  times,  but  no 
one  could  gain  admittance  at  Grasp's.  He 
seemed  to  have  rammed  up  his  doors  against 
the  world.  He  was  sick,  engaged,  not  within, 
not  to  be  molested.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
day  passed,  and  the  evening  approached,  a 
light  and  gentle  fall  of  snow  seemed  to  herald 
the  coming  winter  weather.  And,  as  light 
thickened,  the  sharp  and  rapid  sound  of  an 
approaching  horseman  is  heard  at  a  distance 
on  the  Warwick  road.  Let  us  listen  to  the 
sound,  as  the  sharp  spur  of  that  rider  urges 
on  his  steed ;  now  from  a  rapid  trot  to  a  gal- 
lop, and  then  again  apparently  he  pulls  up  to 
a  slower  pace. 

Tis  sweet  to  hear,  in  the  still  evening,  the 
sound  of  hoofs  on  the  hard  road,  mellowed  by 
distance,    now    clattering    along,     loud    and 
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sharp,  and  now  again  so  indistinct  as  to  be 
almost  lost  to  the  ear. 

One  or  two  of  the  townsfolk  have  walked 
forth  to  meet  that  traveller  and  inquire  the 
news,  and  at  length  he  nears  the  suburb,  spurs 
on  his  steed  and  enters  the  inn;  an  event  in 
the  annals  of  that  place  which,  could  the  inha- 
bitants have  appreciated  it,  would  have  doubt- 
less been  sufficiently  noted. 

He  came  comparatively  unknown  amongst 
them,  that  horseman,  unannounced  even  to  his 
own  family.  He  thought  not  of  his  own  im- 
portance, he  knew  it  not,  yet  not  a  building, 
could  it  have  spoken  and  felt,  but  would,  we 
think,  have  uttered  a  note  of  joy.  The  very 
bells  of  the  old  tower  should  have  rung  out  a 
joyous  peal,  and  the  hollow  steeple  of  the 
guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  have  cracked  with  the 
reverberation  of  the  sound. 

Nay,  we  can  almost  wonder  that  the  inha- 
bitants did  not,  one  and  all,  go  forth  to  greet 
the  rider  in  the  high  crowned  hat,  long  boots, 
ample  cloak,  and  the  long  petronels  in  his 
girdle,  for,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  Stratford 
will  never  look  upon  his  like  again.  His 
capable  eye  glanced  down  the  High-street  as 
he  rode ;  a  tear  glistened  on  his  cheek  as  he 
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beheld  its  well-known  aspect,  and  then  he 
spurred  his  steed,  and  rode  up  Henlej-street. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  relatives.  William  Shakspere  had  re- 
turned to  Stratford-upon-Avon. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    DISCOMFITED   SCRIVENER. 

Grasp's  return  home  was  somewhat  more 
sudden  than  he  had  intended.  He  returned 
indeed  in  an  exceedingly  discomfited  and 
excited  state. 

His  friend  Dismal  was  the  only  person  who 
had  gained  access  to  him,  and  that  but  for  a 
few  moments.  During  the  interview,  however, 
Dismal  had  gathered  from  Doubletongue,  who 
also  arrived  in  all  haste,  that  great  events  had 
transpired  in  London,  of  one  sort  or  otlier. 
But  so  extraordinary  and  so  perturbed  did  both 
the  lawyer  and  his  friend  seem,  that  except 
certain  incoherent  expressions  about  an  attempt 
upon  the  Queen's  life,  a  spectre  he  himself 
had  beheld,  and  various  allusions  to  poison, 
assassination,   death,     destruction,    and   utter 
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ruin,  Dismal  completely  failed  in  discovering  the 
exact  news  the  travellers  had  to  tell,  and 
hence  the  yarietj  of  reports  circulated  through 
the  town.  Something  certainly  seemed  to 
have  gone  all  wrong  with  the  lawyer.  His 
friend  Double  tongue  had  never  seen  him  so 
put  out,  and  altogether  he  feared  that  his  wits 
were  going. 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  this  agitated  and 
nervous  state  of  the  worthy  Stratford  lawyer, 
we  must  go  back  a  few  paces  in  our  history. 

Grasp,  then,  it  will  be  remembered,  whilst 
in  London,  had  considerably  extended  his 
practice.  lie  had  apparently  involved  Walter 
Arderne  in  ruin  ;  he  had  even  carried  on  his 
intrigues  so  as  to  make  the  dark  Earl,  he  of 
Leicester,  a  party  concerned  in  his  plot.  For 
Grasp  had  given  the  Earl  a  hint  about  certain 
abbey  lands  and  a  manor  near  Kenilworth, 
which  would  fall  to  the  said  Earl  in  the  event 
of  Arderne's  decease.  He  had  ferreted  out 
the  existence  of  a  plot,  by  means  of  which  he 
hoped  to  rise  to  great  preferment ;  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  beguiling  a  simple-minded  gentle- 
man, resident  in  Warwickshire,  that  he  was 
indeed  the  real  and  undisputed  heir  to  the 
estates  of  the  before-named  Clara  de  Mowbray, 
and  actually  by  bribery,  and  using  all  sorts  of 
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villanj,  got  a  verdict  in  such  person's  favour, 
and  placed  him  in  possession  of  some  portion 
of  the  property. 

Somehow  or  other,  however,  like  the  labours 
of  the  alchjmist,  which  at  the  moment  of  pro- 
jection, are  frequently  overthrown  by  the 
bursting  of  some  vessel  containing  the  divine 
elixir,  so  all  Grasp's  schemes  seemed  unac- 
countably blown  to  the  winds,  and  himself 
discomfited. 

Acting  upon  wrong  information,  he  had  fol- 
lowed a  female,  who  travelled  in  male  disguise, 
as  far  as  Oxford,  where  he  lost  all  trace  of  her. 
And  whilst  he  tarried  at  the  City  of  Palaces, 
an  express  overtook  him,  with  directions  to 
hasten  with  all  speed  to  Oornbury  Park,  where 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  then  lying  sick, 
having  arrived  there  by  easy  stages  on  the 
way  to  Kenil worth,  a  few  days  before. 

Now,  Grasp,  since  his  first  introduction  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  made  such  con- 
siderable advances  in  that  bad  man's  good 
graces,  that  the  Earl  had  sent  an  express  for 
him,  in  order  to  make  some  alterations  in  his 
wUl. 

Grasp  accordingly  set  forth,  leaving  direc- 
tions that  Sir  Humphry  Graball,  the  gentleman 
who  was  disputing  the  succession  of  the  Mow- 
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braj  estates,  and  Master  Quillet,  the  Temple 
lawyer,  and  with  whom  he  had  arranged  a 
meeting  at  Oxford,  should  follow  him  to  Corn- 
bur  j.  For  Grasp  argued  verj  wisely,  that 
both  the  matters  of  business  appertaining  to 
the  Earl's  claim,  and  the  concoction  of  a  new 
will,  might  be  arranged  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

The  will  of  the  sick  and  fallen  favourite, 
had  we  space  to  dilate  upon  it,  would  perhaps 
be  well  worthy  of  contemplation.  That  part 
of  it  especially  in  which  he  bequeathed  a 
costly  legacy  to  his  royal  mistress, — the  be- 
quest being  wrapped  up  in  a  preamble  of 
honeyed  words,  being  not  the  least  curious  part 
of  the  document. 

It  was  night  when  the  Earl  finished  his 
business  with  Grasp,  and  the  bleak  winds  of 
September  sounded  through  the  park  of  Corn- 
bury,  as  the  lawyer,  after  the  intemew,  sat 
with  the  before-named  client  and  the  Tem- 
plar, in  a  small  apartment  of  the  mansion.  It 
was  a  dark  hour,  and  a  certain  feeling  of  awe 
seemed  to  pervade  that  household. 

The  overgi'own  and  fallen  courtier  lying 
helpless  and  hopeless,  alike  body  and  soul. 
His  "  iU-weav'd  ambition''  shrunk  to  the 
smallest   span  :     his    parks — his    walks — his 
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manors  forsaking  him.  His  swollen  body,  a 
thing  abhorent  even  to  himself.  That  beauti- 
ful Countess,  too,  attending  upon  him  without 
love ;  and,  whilst  duty  called  her  to  the  side 
of  him  who  had  so  vilely  used  her,  the  selfish 
courtier  even  envying  her  the  life  and  health 
she  enjoyed. 

Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  elation 
of  Grasp.  He  beheld  in  prospect  a  glorious 
array  of  difficulties  and  litigation  consequent 
upon  the  matters  he  was  engaged  in  ;  and 
most  of  all  the  success  of  his  machinations  in 
favour  of  Sir  Humphry  Graball,  and  his  suc- 
cession to  the  manors  of  Mowbray,  promised 
him  endless  profits. 

*'  Sir  Humphry  is  altogether  an  easy  simple- 
ton," he  said,  "a  most  weak  and  debile  man, 
and  can  as  easily  be  led  by  the  nose  as  an 
ass.     Ergo,  I  shall  thrive.'' 

Accordingly,  as  Grasp  sat  with  his  client 
discussing  matters  of  moment,  whilst  they  re- 
lieved their  labours  by  occasional  indulgence 
in  the  good  wine  of  the  house,  amongst  other 
papers  called  for,  was  the  will  of  the  Lady 
Clara  de  Mowbray, — an  instrument  we  have, 
on  a  former  occasion,  seen  in  his  possession. 
There  is  always  a  secret  horror  suitable  to  the 
time,  when  in  some  antique  apartment,  and, 
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by  night,  men  meet  together  to  peruse  the 
musty  documents  which  speak  tlie  last  wishes 
of  those  within  the  tomb  ;  more  especially 
when  sickness  and  those  signs  which  fortel  the 
ending  of  mortality  pervade  the  habitation. 
On  this  rough  night 

"  The  owl  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman 
Which  gives  the  sternest  good  night." 

Suddenly,  as  Grasp  glanced  upon  that  will, 
he  became  as  it  were  transfixed.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  sort  of  hubbub  seemed  to  pervade 
the  house.  In  place  of  the  silence  which  the 
sick  Earl  had  commanded,  there  was  suddenly 
heard  an  opening  and  shutting  of  doors — a 
summons  of  persons  in  all  haste,  and  some- 
thing apparently  of  dreadful  import  in  agita- 
tion. 

Grasp,  however,  heeded  it  not.  He  seemed 
still  engrossed  with  the  parchment  before  him. 
He  held  it  back  at  arm's  length  :  he  drew  it 
close  to  his  nose  :  he  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment,  and  the  word  codicil  escaped 
as  one  of  the  domestics  rushed  into  the 
room  to  announce  that  the  Earl  was  dying  in 
fearful  agony. 

Without  heeding  the  news.  Grasp  fled  from 
the  room,  rushed  to  the  stable,  mounted  his 
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horse,  and  rode  off  for  Oxford.  With  the  will 
still  in  his  hand,  the  excited  lawyer  dismounted 
from  his  steed,  and  strode  into  the  tavern, 
where,  heeding  not  the  assembled  guests,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  vacant  seat,  with  the  air 
of  one  possessed  by  a  demon.  And,  again, 
with  fearful  eye,  regarded  the  instrument  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

"  Can  such  things  be  V  he  said.  "  Can  the 
dead  return  to  life,  or  is  it  the  devil  himself 
who  thus  palters  with  my  sight  and  senses?" 

The  tavern  was  on  this  night  tolerably 
well  filled  with  guests.  One  of  them,  who  was 
seated  opposite  to  the  lawyer,  was  a  person  of 
a  most  expressive  and  pleasant  style  of  coun- 
tenance. His  conversation  and  wit  had  indeed 
been  setting  the  whole  assemblage,  gentle  and 
simple,  in  roars  during  the  entire  evening — the 
host  and  hostess  of  the  tavern  being  not  the 
least  amused. 

The  advent  of  Grasp,  in  his  perturbed  state, 
his  extraordinary  grimaces,  his  abstracted  de- 
meanour, and  his  travel-stained  appearance 
altogether,  called  forth  from  this  person  so 
many  curious  remarks,  that  the  laughter  which 
had  for  the  moment  been  interrupted  by  his 
entrance  was  renewed  tenfold  at  Grasp's  ex- 
pense, till,  as  on  unfixing  his  gaze  from  the 
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basilisk  he  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hand,  he 
looked  round  upon  the  assemblage,  and  then 
steadily  regarded  his  tormentor,  he  beheld  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  old  subject  of  his 
former  enmity — Master  William  Shakspere. 

"  There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked,"  saith  the 
old  proverb;  and  the  renewed  roar  which 
followed  the  expression  of  Grasp's  countenance 
at  this  sudden  recognition,  was  actually  driving 
him  from  the  room,  when  Doubletongue,  who 
had  followed  his  friend,  suddenly  entered,  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"Poisoned,  say  ye?"  exclaimed  Grasp,  start- 
ing in  surprise:  "My  Lord  of  Leicester  de- 
ceased— dead — defunct,  and  thus  suddenly? 
Poisoned,  say  ye?  Art  sure  'tis  not  the 
Countess  you  mean  ?" 

"No,  'tis  the  Earl  himself,"  said  Double- 
tongue  ;  "  and  your  having  been  with  him  just 
before,  together  with  your  sudden  departure, 
hath  raised  a  suspicion  amongst  the  household 
that " 

"  Tore  heaven,  what  mean  ye  ?"  said  Grasp. 
"  They  surely  suspect  not  that  I  had  aught  to 
do  with  the  poisoning  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester? 
There  must  have  been  some  dire  mistake  in  the 
matter.  Tore  heaven,  I  shall  be  hanged 
through  this  mistake !"  and  Grasp  immediately 
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left  the  room,  bribed  the  ostler  to  procure  him 
a  fresh  horse,  and  set  off  with  all  speed  to- 
wards Stratford-upon-Ayon. 

Scarce  had  he  gained  a  dozen  miles  when 
lie  came  up  with  a  couple  of  riders  progressing 
the  same  road  as  himself.  Company  was  ever 
welcome  in  those  days,  and  the  horsemen 
gladly  acceded  to  his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
ride  in  their  escort. 

The  habitual  caution  of  the  lawyer,  however, 
caused  him  to  cast  certain  searching  glances  at 
his  companions  as  often  as  the  moon's  light 
gave  him  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  ere  long 
he  became  almost  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
in  one  of  the  armed  riders  he  was  accompanying 
he  had  fallen  in  with  the  identical  female  in 
male  apparel  whom  he  had  before  been  in 
search  of  There  was  comfort,  at  all  events,  in 
this  supposition,  and  as  they  emerged  from  the 
dark  covert  of  a  wood  they  had  been  progressing 
through,  he  managed  to  push  his  horse  between 
them  and  gain  a  good  look  at  their  features. 
And  here  again  Grasp  apparently  beheld  that 
which  renewed  his  former  perturbation.  The 
face  of  the  rider  he  first  encountered  wore  the 
actual  expression  of  one  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve had  long  been  dead,  and  as  he  turned  his 
startled  glance  upon  the  other,  he  beheld  the 
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exact  lineaments  of  Clara  de  Mowbarj.  Pale 
she  looked,  as  if  her  features  were  of  sculptured 
alabaster;  but  as  she  turned  her  countenance 
full  upon  him,  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
their  identity. 

Conscience  had  already  made  a  coward  of 
Grasp — his  clear  spirit  was  puddled.  The 
deep  sea  had  apparently  cast  up  the  dead  to 
discomfort  him,  and  clapping  spurs  to  his 
steed,  he  fled  onwards  on  liis  route  towards 
Stratford  -upon- A  Ton. 


0  2 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


OLD   FRIENDS. 


Our  story  now  draws  towards  conclusion, 
and  we  once  more  return  to  the  point  from 
which  we  at  first  started.  Clopton  Hall,  after 
so  many  years  of  gloom,  may  now  be  said  to 
have  quite  resumed  that  appearance  of  hos- 
pitality and  prosperity  as  when  we  first  beheld 
it  in  the  early  passages  of  our  story,  and  ere 
disease,  death,  and  misery,  had  so  prevailed 
tliere. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  its  rooms 
and  offices,  its  stalls,  kennels,  and  falconries, 
were  all  tenanted.  After  so  many  vicissitudes 
and  strange  events,  in  which  its  inmates  had 
been  separated,  and  became  wanderers  in  the 
world,  such  of  them  as  were  in  being  were 
again  assembled  within  its  old  walls. 

The  coming  Christmas,  that  season  so  cere- 
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moniously  observed  at  the  period,  promised 
again  to  be  the  harbinger  of  festive  scenes  and 
old-world  rites  of  hospitality. 

The  old  knight,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  seemed  really  to  hold  up  his  head,  and 
glance  around  him  with  feelings  of  pride  and 
contentment.  His  dearly-beloved  nephew  was 
again  with  him ;  he  had  just  come  from  over 
sea  with  Essex,  and  having  left  the  Earl  on 
the  road  towards  Kenilworth,  had  galloped 
forward  to  Clopton. 

In  addition  to  this,  too,  which  seemed  to 
give  Sir  Hugh  as  much  content  as  astonish- 
ment, that  tried  old  friend,  the  trusty  and 
shrewd  Martin,  who  had  so  long  been  mourned 
as  dead  there,  had  suddenly  reappeared  at 
Olopton. 

The  old  Knight  could  scarce  contain  himself 
within  bounds  as  he  looked  upon  the  pair. 
Twas  hardly  to  be  thought  of,  so  much  of 
contentment,  after  having  so  long  been  a  lone- 
some mourner;  for,  one  way  or  other,  Sir 
Hugh  had  now  been  in  trouble  so  many  years, 
that  his  happiness  almost  alarmed  him,  lest 
something  should  turn  up  to  mar  it  afresh. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
we  have  introduced  our  readers  to  the  inmates 
of  Kenilworth  that  Martin  and  Arderne,  toge- 
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ther  with  others  connected  with  our  story, 
were  seated  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  Sir 
Hugh. 

To  describe  the  unmixed  pleasure  expe- 
rienced bj  these  good  and  amiable  friends  on 
that  evening  exceeds  the  power  of  our  pen; 
albeit  we  may  attempt  to  describe  some  por- 
tion of  the  conversation  which  took  place. 
Few  things  we  opine  are  more  gratifying  than 
to  glance  upon  a  circle  of  true  friends,  so 
bound  together  as  the  ones  in  question;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  party  consisted  of  some  half-a- 
dozen  individuals,  for,  besides  those  we  have 
already  named,  the  circle  contained  the  worthy 
Captain  Fluellyn ;  and  "  though  last,  not  least,'' 
William  Shakspere  sat  a  guest  beneath  that  old 
chimney. 

Twas  indeed  a  goodly  fellowship,  and  in 
which,  though  perhaps  'tis  a  rare  thing  to  say 
where  six  mortals  quaffed  a  loving  cup  together, 
not  a  particle  of  envy,  hatred,  or  un charitable- 
ness, pervaded. 

The  divine  expression  of  Shakspere's  face, 
as  he  sipped  the  ruby  liquor,  the  noble  coun- 
tenance of  Arderne,  as  he  glanced  first  at  one 
and  then  anotlier  of  the  friends  around,  the 
excitement  of  the  old  host,  as  he  pushed  the 
cup    about,    the  quamt   look    of  the    shrewd 
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Martin,  and  the  bluff  jovial  style  of  the  sea- 
captain,  as  he  puffed  away  at  his  capacious 
pipe,  our  readers  must  imagine.  Thej  sat  in 
a  circle  round  the  huge  log  upon  the  hearth, 
and  each  and  all  had  something  to  relate  or 
something  to  listen  to  of  stirring  interest,  for 
as  each  spoke  of  his  own  adventui'es,  'twas  as 
if  some  brother  told  the  tale. 

"  Your  story,  good  Martin,''  said  Shakspere. 
as  Martin  paused  after  telling  some  portion  of 
his  adventure  and  escape  from  the  Spaniard, 
"  on  mine  own  authority  I  would  hardly  dare 
avouch.  'Tis  like  some  of  those  events  in 
real  life  which  scarce  pass  even  in  fiction." 

"  I  dare  be  sworn  on't,"  said  Martin.  "  'Tis 
an  over-credulous  and  yet  an  unbelieving 
world  this,  an'  I  may  so  word  it,  a  mad  world, 
my  masters,  and  yet,  ha,  ha,  'tis  a  pleasant 
world,  too.  Aye,  and  this  not  altogether  so 
bad  a  way  of  passing  the  time  in't.  What  says 
the  song, — 

"  'Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  Christmas." 

"I  pr'ythee,  good  friend,"  said  Arderne, 
"  continue  the  narrative  of  this  tragedy  ;  for  I 
must  needs  call  that  a  tragedy  which  compre- 
hends the  loss  of  so  exquisite  a  lady  as  Clara 
de  Mowbray." 
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"  Aye,  truly  so/^  said  Martin ;  "  that  was  a 
sigh,  indeed,  Master  Walter.  Sighing,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  avail  when  the  object  is  beyond 
reach.  'Tis  too  true  an  evil;  the  Lady  Clara 
is  lost  to  us.^^ 

"  Thou  did'st,  however,  aid  her  escape  from 
that  burning  carrick  V  said  Fluellyn,  "  and  in 
which,  indeed,  we  all  suffered  with  those  we 
saw  suffer.     'Twas  a  fearful  sight.'' 

"  I  take  some  credit  to  say  I  did  so,"  re- 
turned Martin,  dallying  with  his  glass,  and 
looking  at  the  red  flame  of  the  fire  through  the 
ruby  liquor.  "Ah,  ah,  methinks  I  see  those 
overweening  Dons  grilling  in  their  treasure- 
ship  at  this  moment.  I  did  aid  in  the  lady's 
escape,  by  the  same  token,  I  myself  caused  the 
conflagration  that  aided  our  escape;  I  myself, 
in  my  immaculate  valour,  destroyed  the  enemy. 
As  Drake  hath  it,  I  singed  the  Dons'  whiskers 
with  a  vengeance.     Ha,  ha." 

"Tell  us  the  manner  of  the  exploit,"  said 
Shakspere,  who,  by  the  way,  had  heard  it 
from  other  lips. 

"  In  few,  then,"  said  Martin,  "  and  to  con- 
tinue from  where  I  left.  You  are  to  know 
that  the  commander  of  the  carrick  no  sooner 
beheld  us  upon  his  deck  than  he  was  about  to 
cast  us  off  again,  and  into  the  roaring  sea.    As 
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he   seized,    however,   upon  my  companion  in 
misfortune,  lo !  you,  he  discovered  he  had  made 
prisoner  of  a  female.     The  stately  Don  upon 
this  steadily  regarded  his  prisoner,  and  became 
struck  all  on  a  heap  with  her  beauty.     He 
then  transferred  his  gaze  to  me,  and  (albeit  he 
saw  nothing  extremely  feminine,  or  even  beau- 
tiful, in  my  outward  form),  he  was  pleased  to 
extend  his  clemency  to  us  both.     In  few,  the 
blood   of  the  Oastilian   was  inflamed  at  the 
sight  of  the  exquisite  Clara;  and,  whilst  the 
two  ships  lay  glaring  upon  each  other,  we  were 
both   hurried   down   below,   there   to  remain 
till   more    leisure    should    enable    the  magni- 
fico  to  pay  personal  attention  to  us.     My  fate, 
doubtless,  was  to  have  been  the  sea.    My  com- 
panion's, perhaps,  even  worse.     Whatever  fate, 
however,  was  in  store  for  us  at  the  hands  of 
the  Don,  we  determined  in  no  wise  to  submit 
to  it.     The  cabin  in  which  we  were  confined 
had  a  window  in  rear  of  the  carrick.    Without 
that  window  hung  a  boat.     My  companion  got 
into  that  boat,  and,  after  I  myself  had  lighted 
a  bonfire  in  the  cabin,  and  placed  several  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder  in  very  dangerous  proximity 
thereto,  I  managed  to  lower  that  boat  after 
getting  into  it,  and,  finally,  to  cut  her  adrift. 
The  blow-up  of  the  barrels,  and  the  gloom  of 
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the  coming  night,  effectually  diverted  attention 
from  our  frail  craft,  as  we  mounted  upon  the 
crest  of  wave  after  wave.  As  we  did  so,  we 
were  horrified  spectators  of  the  scene  of  terror 
we  had  caused.  One  moment  the  burning  ship 
was  lifted  on  high,  like  some  huge  beacon,  and 
the  next  lost  in  the  deep  valley  of  waters. 
Thus  did  we  escape,  for  that  time,  the  death 
and  dishonour  that  awaited  us,  and  weak  and 
debile  ministers  destroyed  our  foes  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  But  oh,"  continued  Mar- 
tin, "  conceive  us,  my  masters  all,  wanderers 
upon  that  vast  heaving  world,  in  a  rotten  car- 
case of  a  boat, — no  knowledge  where  to  steer 
for, — no  knowledge  how  to  steer,  if  we  knew 
where  to  steer, — no  expectation  but  death. 
Do  I  not  seem  to  ye  like  one  sitting  here  tell- 
ing of  things  imagined  in  a  dreamt — That 
heaving  water,  in  which  our  boat  could  scarce 
live. — Those  roaring  winds,  which  almost  stop- 
ped our  very  breathing  in  their  violence. — That 
lady,  whose  form  every  sea  drenched,  and  who 
for  two  long  nights  endured  this  extremity  of 
dire  distress." 

''  And  died  she  so  ? "  inquired  Arderne. 

"  Not  a  whit,"  said  Martin.  "  Hers  was  a 
miserable  strait  to  be  reduced  to;  but  her 
spirit  was  great.     She  had  scarce  time  to  die. 
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She  helped  me  to  bale  out  the  waters,  as  thej 
continually  washed  into  our  boat.  She  shared 
raj  small  portion  of  biscuit  with  me,  and  she 
drank  from  the  flasket  I  filched  from  the  cabin 
when  we  escaped  from  the  ship ;  and  so  she 
lived,  good  Sir,  lived  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
dreary  waste  of  waters.  For,  look  ye,  we  had 
constructed  a  sort  of  sail,  when  the  wind 
moderated,  and  that  betrayed  us  to  the  com- 
panion of  the  carrick  we  had  burnt.  Yes,  we 
were  descried  and  picked  up  by  another  Don, 
commanded  by  another  courageous  Captain  of 
Compliments,  and  forthwith  carried  off  to  the 
country  of  the  Spaniard." 

"  And  tliat  lady,"  said  Arderne.  "  Pr  ythee, 
good  Martin,  follow  out  your  story.  Her  fate 
I  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  would  learn." 

"  Nay,"  said  Martin,  archly,  "  methinks 
mine  own  fate  might  in  some  sort  interest  rav 
hearers.  But  truly  I  seem  not  to  command 
much  attention  in  this  story  of  adventure ;  and 
yet  I  showed  myself  courageous,  and  aided  the 
weaker  vessel  too." 

Shakspere  smiled,  and  a  look  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Martin.  "  Tis  the  duty  of 
doublet  and  hose  to  show  itself  courageous  to 
petticoat,"  he  said.  "  We  are  naturally  given 
to  pity  the  young  and  beautiful,  ratlier  than 
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the  strong  and  sturdy.  Besides,  thou  hast 
escaped,  art  here  to  avouch  it  thyself." 

''  And  so  may  that  lady,  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary,"  said  Martin. 

"How!"  exclaimed  Arderne.  ''Escaped! 
methought  she  died.     Died  in  Spain '?" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Martin,  "  but  I  never 
said  it.  When  we  arrived  in  Spain,  we  were 
both  clapped  up  as  heretics  between  the  walls 
of  the  Inquisition,  where,  doubtless,  I  for  one 
should  have  died  upon  the  rack,  but  that  I 
was  eventually  made  useful  at  the  oar.  My 
companion's  fate  I  cannot  further  avouch.  I 
myself  was  rescued  whilst  helping,  against  my 
will,  to  invade  my  native  land,  amongst  other 
galley-slaves.  The  craft  we  worked  in  was 
captured  by  one  of  Frobisher's  vessels,  and  in 
that  vessel  I  was  forthwith  carried  to  the 
Indies  after  the  fight,  and  in  that  vessel  have 
I  returned;  and  here  I  am  once  more  at 
Olopton." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Arderne,  "  if  such  be  the 
case,  thou  hast  but  momentarily  raised  my  hope 
and  dashed  it  again,  good  Martin.  Had  that 
lady  lived,  and  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king, 
I  would  give  all  for  but  one  scattered  smile  of 
one  so  excellent." 

The  narration  of  Martin  caused  a  sudden 
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check  to  the  previous  hilarity  of  the  company, 
since  it  recalled  to  most  there  the  loss  of  kin- 
dred or  relatives  in  former  days. 

Shakspere,  as  he  glanced  around,  remem- 
bered former  scenes  of  mingled  grief  and  joy 
in  that  house ;  the  melancholy  of  Arderne  was 
a  melancholy  of  his  own,  the  simdiy  contem- 
plation of  his  mishaps  and  misfortunes,  founded 
as  he  then  thought  principally  upon  the  loss 
of  one,  who  when  alive  was  unappreciated: 
whilst  the  captain  and  Martin  also  in  pure 
melancholy  and  troubled  brain,  puffed  away 
at  their  pipes  with  double  vigour. 

"  Come,''  said  Sir  Hugh,  who  observed  this 
gloomy  fit  stealing  over  his  party,  "  we  trifle 
time  when  we  sorrow  for  what  is  past  and 
irrevocable.  It  draws  toward  supper  time. 
Remember,  neighbours  and  friends,  this  is  the 
first  time  of  our  meeting  together  after  long 
years  and  much  misery.  Gloom  shall  not  hold 
sovereign  sway  over  Olopton  again,  an  I  can 
drive  it  hence.  Music  ho  !"  he  said,  rising 
and  clapping  his  hands.  "Tore  heaven, 
nephew,  we  will  e'en  be  jovial  to-night.  Have 
we  not  Shakspere  here,  and  can'st  forget  those 
scenes  he  furnished  forth  at  the  Blackfriars  1 
Come,  let  music  play,  and  serve  the  supper, 
lads!" 
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The  custom  of  the  period  permitted  this  in 
the  halls  of  the  great.  Many  of  the  nobles 
and  even  gentry  of  condition  kept  up  a  sort 
of  orchestra  or  band  composed  of  their  own 
domestics  or  servitors,  and  which  gave  a  degree 
of  enjoyment  to  their  entertainments  unknown 
to  modern  times.  The  sweet  tones  of  the  in- 
struments kept  off  that  starched  etiquette,  that 
awkward  stiffness  oft-times  felt  during  the 
intervals  of  conversation,  that  struggle  for  wit 
that  came  not  when  called  for,  it  filled  up  the 
evening,  and  the  soft  strains  of  melody  engen- 
dered bright  thoughts,  whilst  they  soothed  the 
mind  at  the  same  time.  Whatever  of  romance 
is  in  our  character  is  called  forth  at  such  a  time 
by  music. 

And  so  the  party  sat  around  the  festive 
board  in  their  quaint  costume,  old  and  young, 
poet  and  philosopher,  whilst  as  the  musicia,ns 
puffed  at  the  French  horn,  and  drew  forth 
dulcet  sounds  from  those  antiquated  stringed 
instruments,  serving-men  hastened  about, 
trencher  in  hand  and  bearing  liquor  on  their 
salvers.  Topics  of  conversation  were  plentiful, 
for  still  flowed  the  tide  of  interest  concerning 
each  other's  separate  fortunes  during  their 
career,  ond  the  jest's  propriety  lay  in  the  ears 
of  those  who  listened,  whilst  Shakspere  was 
the  speaker. 
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Sir  Hugh  promised  his  friends  a  merry 
Christmas  at  Clopton  :  a  Christmas  observed 
with  all  due  observance  of  the  time. 

In  Elizabeth's  day  most  people,  even  of  the 
higher  grade  of  society,  kept  comparatively 
early  hours.  Those  who  dined  at  eleven  and 
twelve,  necessarily  supped  at  five  or  six.  The 
supper  too  was  the  most  festive  meal,  and  most 
enjoyed;  and  when  the  season  of  the  year,  or 
old  custom,  gave  warrantry,  your  old  English 
host  not  unfrequently  kept  wassail  all  night 
long. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  old  Knight  felt 
inclined  to  drink  deep  and  sit  late.  He 
seemed  resolved  for  a  carouse.  Martin  and 
Shakspere  bandied  about  their  quaint  sayings, 
and  Sir  Hugh  seemed  to  revel  in  the  idea  of 
a  merry  Christmas  at  Clopton,  observed  with 
all  due  observance  of  the  time  ;  an  observance 
which  in  Warwickshire  at  that  day  was  looked 
upon  by  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  with  a 
feeling  of  enjoyment  and  love  amounting  to  a 
passion.  Every  sport  was  got  up  with  reli- 
gious fervour ;  every  old-world  custom  regarded 
with  a  veneration  unknown  to  our  own  squalid 
days. 

Christmas-day  was    at    hand,  and  the  old 
Knight  talked  of  it  like  a  child  talks  of  a  new 
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toy ;  but  whilst  he  spoke  of  good  cheer  and 
wine  and  wassail  to  set  before  his  guests,  a 
reeking  post  arrived,  inviting  himself  and 
all  consorting  him  to  a  feast  held  during  the 
Christmas  week  at  Kenilworth.  The  Countess 
of  Leicester  greeting  her  friend  Sir  Hugh,  bade 
him  welcome  to  her  poor  house  of  Kenilworth, 
to  come  with  hawk  and  hound,  kith,  kindred 
and  friends  presently  consorting  him. 

The  Countess  of  Leicester  was  one  in 
whom  Sir  Hugh  had  much  interest.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  Lettice 
Lady  Knolleys,  sister  to  Carey  Lord  Hunds- 
don. 

The  knight  pitied  her  for  her  misfortune  in 
marrying  the  evil-minded  Leicester,  for  he  had 
indeed  loved  her  with  a  paternal  affection; 
albeit  the  troublous  current  of  his  own  life 
had  lately  hindered  him  from  seeing  much  of 
her. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Sir  Hugh  felt 
delighted  with  the  invitation,  and  resolved,  if 
his  party  agreed,  to  accept  it. 

"  How  say  ye,  lads,"  he  said,  "  shall  we  to 
this  feast  1  Methinks  I  should  like  hugely  to 
visit  Kenilworth,  and  my  charming  friend, 
after  so  many  years  of  absence.  How  say  ye, 
Walter,  shall  we  dine  once  more  beneath  the 
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towers  of  old  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Geoffrey 
Clinton  r' 

The  company,  as  a  matter  of  course,  left  it 
to  their  entertainer  to  accept  or  refuse,  as  he 
thought  best. 

"  I  am  for  a  revel  and  a  brawl  any  how," 
said  Martin,  "  now  I  have  come  once  more  to 
a  Christian  land.  Be  it  at  Clopton  or  Kenil- 
worth,  all's  one  to  Martin." 

And  so  the  party  resolved  to  join  in  the 
Christmas  revels  at  Kenilworth. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WHICH  ENDS  THIS  STRANGE   EVENTFUL  HISTORY. 

The  festival  held  at  Kenilwortli  on  occasion 
of  Christmas-tide,  was  not  on  such  an  ex- 
tended scale  as  on  former  occasions  had  been 
customary  there,  when  Norman  kings  feasted 
and  kept  wassail,  and  when  "  kettle-drum  and 
trumpet  brayed  out  the  triumph  of  their 
pledge  " 

In  Elizabeth's  reign,  however,  when  a  noble 
held  a  festival  in  his  own  halls,  the  entertain- 
ment was  sufficiently  magnificent,  and  conducted 
with  all  the  observances  of  older  times. 

The  late  demise  of  the  dark  Earl,  of  neces- 
sity curtailed  the  hospitalities  ;  yet,  still  the 
enjoined  rites  of  the  period  gave  the  Countess 
an  excuse  for  some  circumstance,  some  little 
pageantry  of  the  season.  Her  brilliant  son, 
too,  "the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
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form,"  was  to  be  with  her.  And,  albeit  the 
party  she  invited  to  meet  him  was  but  small, 
still  it  was  composed  of  some  of  the  elite  of 
the  country  around.  Almost  all  entertain- 
ments of  this  period  partook  of  the  dramatic 
character,  the  taste  for  such  was  universal; 
and  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  who  was  in 
reality  to  create  the  drama  in  England,  had 
sprung  up  just  at  this  period  to  supply  the 
want  of  that  which  was  so  imperfect,  to 
substitute  his  own  brilliant  conceptions  for 
those  heavy  long-winded  stupid  exhibitions 
then  in  vogue. 

With  all  her  powers  of  persuasion,  the 
Countess  had  not  been  able  to  persuade  her 
friend,  Clara  de  Mowbray,  to  promise  her  pre- 
sence and  participation  during  the  intended 
festivities.  All  she  could  obtain  being  a  pro- 
mise, that  as  that  lady's  departure  was  fixed 
to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  she  would  remain 
over  Christmas-eve ;  as  on  that  night  the 
Countess  had  invited  Shakspere  to  be  present. 

The  fair  Clara  had  before  taken  leave  of  her 
friend  the  poet  in  Stratford ;  but  still,  to  see 
him  at  Kenilworth,  and  during  the  gaieties 
enacted  there,  would,  she  felt,  be  a  great  treat. 

The  Countess  resolved  to  receive  her  son 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  an  apartment 
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which,  those  who  have  carefully  perused  the 
building  will  doubtless  remember, — eighty-six 
feet  long  by  forty-five  in  width.  It  had,  some 
few  years  before,  beheld  those  fierce  vanities, 
what  time  Leicester,  "  with  pomp,  with  tri- 
umph, and  with  revelling,"  entertained  the 
Queen  and  her  followers  for  seventeen  succes- 
sive days ;  and  now,  all  in  that  lighted  hall 
was  green  with  holly  and  winter  ornaments.  The 
large  bow  window  was  festooned  with  "rarest 
misletoe,"  the  various  arms  and  trophies  were 
covered  with  green  boughs,  whilst  the  white- 
hall,  the  presence-chamber,  and  other  rooms, 
of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  frag- 
ments of  walls  and  the  staircases  which  led  to 
them,  were  lighted  up  and  ornamented  for  the 
nonce.  There  is  ever  something  cheering  in 
the  aspect  of  all  around  at  this  period  of  the 
year ;  something  bright  and  joyous  in  the 
country,  when  old  Hyems  "with  his  icy  crown," 
seems  to  wield  his  severe  sceptre  and  pervade 
the  scene  ;  when  cottage  and  castle,  lake  and 
forest, — all  are  bound  down  by  the  sharp  and 
biting  frost.  The  good  fellowship  of  the  world 
seems  then  more  rife,  and  Christian  feeling  and 
brotherly  love  to  prevail.  Perhaps,  the  good 
cheer  enjoyed,  and  expectation  of  more  to  be 
enjoyed,   openeth   the   hearts   of    men.      At 
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Kenilworth,  all  was  hospitality.  The  Coun- 
tess was  soon  to  give  up  possession  to  Am- 
brose, Earl  of  Warwick,  her  late  husband's 
brother ;  and  she  resolved  to  quit  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  no  niggardly  fashion.  Butts  of 
ale  were  broached  for  the  poor  in  the  villages 
and  hamlets  around,  and  oxen  and  sheep  were 
roasted.  The  young  Earl  was  expected  on 
the  eve  of  Ohristmas-day,  and  his  popularity 
was  just  then  so  great,  especially  in  that 
neighbourhood,  that  the  coming  of  royalty  itself 
could  scarce  have  made  a  greater  sensation. 

The  day  was  one  of  excitement  to  the 
Countess.  Dearly  she  loved  that  brilliant 
Noble,  and  well  she  knew  the  dizzy  pinnacle 
on  which  he  stood.  Her  fears  even  then  anti- 
cipated that  ruin  which  was  to  ensue.  Con- 
versant with  "  the  art  o'  the  Court,"  and  the 
dangerous  mood  of  Majesty,  she  saw  already  a 
dark  cloud  in  perspective.  Nay,  that  which 
she  was  now  about  to  do,  namely,  to  receive 
her  son,  and  entertain  him  beneath  the  towers 
of  Kenilworth,  when  it  came  to  be  known, 
would  be  attended  with  danger.  The  Queen 
liked  not  interference  with  her  pleasures  or 
her  purposes.  She  was  at  that  moment  seek- 
ing to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  favourite's 
absence  by  visiting  the  seats  of  her  different 
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nobles ;  and  during  which  her  irritability  was 
but  too  apparent.  He,  the  adored,  the  mag- 
nificent, should,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  have 
bent  the  knee  in  all  haste,  and  asked  pardon 
for  his  truant  disposition.  But  he  was  haughty 
and  rash  as  his  queenly  relative.  The  day 
had  been  one  of  excitement  to  the  fair  Countess. 
There  is  ever  something  to  be  thought  of  and 
arranged,  even  by  the  great.  The  Earl  was  to 
dine  en  route  with  his  array  at  Rugby,  and 
afterwards  ride  forward  to  Kenil  worth,  so  as 
to  join  the  select  friends  invited  to  meet  him. 
In  Elizabeth's  day  nothing  was  more  thought 
of  than  dancing  and  playing  (says  Rowland 
White),  and  the  invitation  given  by  Lady 
Leicester  might  have  parodied  that  of  Oapulet 
to  his  friends.  There  came  Sir  John  de 
Astley  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  the  noble 
Knight  of  Clopton  and  his  friends  consorting, 
the  Lord  de  la  Warde  and  his  beauteous  sis- 
ters, the  Lady  widow  of  Lord  Falconberg, 
good  Master  Murdake  and  his  nieces.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  and  his  lovely  daughters,  the 
Lady  Wolvey,  and  the  lively  Throckmorton. 
These  guests,  for  the  most  part,  were  in  the 
castle,  but  more  were  expected  as  the  evening 
advanced. 

Mistress  Bridges,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
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Queen's  maids  of  honour,  she  whom  Essex 
loved,  and  of  whom  the  Queen  was  so  jealous, 
that  she  is  said  to  have  publicly  struck  her  : 
Blount,  too,  the  lover  of  the  Countess  of 
Leicester,  and  the  Ladj  Katharine  Howard, 
all  were  expected  to  grace  the  assemblage. 
And,  at  length,  as  the  Countess  and  her  guests 
awaited  the  hour  in  the  great  hall,  the  trumpet 
from  the  gate-house  announced  the  Earl's 
arrival. 

It  was  a  brilliant  sight  to  behold; — that 
gallant  youth  amidst  the  associates  he  brought 
with  him.  The  magnificent  Essex,  looking 
some  paladin  of  romance,  came  forth  from 
amidst  the  glittering  band,  and  gracefully 
saluted  his  handsome  mother.  A  something 
regal  was  in  his  look,  which  suited  well  with 
that  magnificent  hall. 

Nay,  'twas  almost  the  last  occasion  on 
which  those  buildings  entertained  so  noble 
an  assemblage  :  they  seem  to  have  afterwards 
fallen  to  decay,  as  though  later  times  and 
fashions  would  be  unsuited  to  their  grandeur  — 
as  though  their  work  was  done — their  hour 
passed  away. 

On  this  night,  however,  as  Essex  and  his 
followers  entered,  there  came  one  individual 
with   a  somewhat  smaller  party,   whose   pre- 
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sence  was  more  worthy  of  note  than  even  the 
Plantagenet  Kings  who  had  dwelt  there — one 
whose  name  would  live 

"  Spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
The  heir  to  all  eternity." 

He  passed  on  with  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  and 
others  of  lesser  note  ;  and,  after  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  the  noble  hostess,  he  perused 
the  assembled  company  at  his  leisure.  As  he  did 
so,  he  entered  the  building  called  the  White 
Hall,  and  stood  for  a  moment  to  gaze  upon  all 
around,  for  such  a  scene  was  likely  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  mind.  Softly  the 
sounds  of  music  floated  through  those  vast 
rooms,  and  where  all  he  beheld  spoke  of  the 
past,  and  conjured  up  scenes  he  has  himself 
impressed  upon  us  all.  For  when,  indeed, 
doth  sweet  music  in  lordly  chambers,  or  in 
solitude,  steal  upon  the  ear ;  but  imagination 
bodies  forth  those  scenes  which  Shakspere,  and 
Shakspere  alone,  is  identified  with.  All  the 
poetry  of  life  is  associated  in  those  charming 
ideas.  The  man  himself  seems  to  ghde  around 
us.  At  such  hour — assembled  amidst  the  lovely 
and  the  high-born,  amidst  minstrelsy  and 
lighted  halls,  there  doth  his  glorious  spirit 
seem  to  pervade. 
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And  so  Shakspere  passed  on  amidst  the 
company,  and  quietly  took  liis  way  through 
the  gorgeous  rooms. 

It  was  evident  the  poet  had  before  visited 
those  chambers,  for  he  appeared  familiar  with 
the  various  passages  he  passed  through,  till  at 
lenorth  he  reached  a  room  at  the  extremity  of 
the  buildings.  Here  he  stopped,  and  quietly 
regarded  the  apartment,  which  in  its  magni- 
ficent style  might  well  have  fm'nished  forth  the 
description  he  has  left  us  in  his  own  Cymbe- 
line,  for  Shakspere  adopted  in  many  of  his 
descriptions  the  costume  of  the  time. 

Whilst  he  stood,  a  small  door  opened,  and  a 
figure,  lovely  as  his  own  Juliet,,  advanced  to- 
towards  him.  It  was  Clara  de  Mowbray ! 
She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  when 
she  beheld  the  poet,  and  in  an  instant 
was  at  his  side.  The  poet  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  to  a  seat,  and  the  pair  held  converse 
together  for  some  time. 

Whilst  they  did  so,  it  was  evident  the 
tongue  of  that  poor  player  made  some  im- 
pression on  his  fair  hearer. 

"  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth,  lady/' 
he  said,  as  he  at  length  rose  fi'om  his  seat ; 
"  than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship.  You 
consent  to  an  interview  with  my  friend.'* 
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Clara,  whose  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
ground  in  deep  thought,  glanced  quickly  upon 
Shakspere.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  ex- 
pression of  that  face.  lie  was  gazing  upon 
her  with  feelings  of  mingled  admiration  and 
regret.  The  next  moment,  as  if  unwilling  again 
to  meet  her  glance,  he  turned  and  hastily  left 
the  apartment. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  Countess  of 
Leicester  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  a 
tall  cavalier,  clad  in  mourning  costume.  The 
sad  expression,  however,  which  for  many 
months  had  suited  with  his  habit,  now  how- 
ever gave  place  to  surprise,  joy,  and  admira- 
tion ;  and  Walter  Arderne  beheld  the  living 
original  of  the  portrait  his  eyes  had  loved  to 
dwell  upon.  He  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Clara  de 
Mowbray. 

Our  story  is  now  so  far  ended.  The  sequel 
may  be  gathered  "by  what  went  before." 
Time  and  space  alloweth  not  of  dilation  upon 
the  gay  revel  held  that  night  in  the  halls  of 
Kenilworth.  Shakspere,  whose  mind  was  but 
ill-fitted  for  revelry,  soon  afterwards  left  the 
castle. 

For  some  reason,  which  we  are  unable  to 
explain,  he  felt  unfitted  for  society.  He  left 
the  hall  of  Kenilworth,  and  in   the  free  air 
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gave  vent  to  the  feelinojs  with  which  he  was 
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oppressed.  In  the  woods  of  Stoneleigh,  the 
dawn  found  him,  despite  the  coldness  of  the 
season,  laying  along  "  under  an  oak,  whose 
boughs  were  mossed  with  age,"  and  "  high 
top-bald  with  dry  antiquity/'  And  as  his 
eye  glanced  from  heaven  to  earth — from  earth 
to  heaven,  whilst  the  deer  swept  by '"",  his  ima- 
gination bodied  forth  the  forms  of  Jaques  and 
Rosalind  in  Arden. 

About  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the  revel  at 
Kenilworth,  a  noble-looking  cavalier,  accom- 
panied by  a  lady  (both  mounted  and  attended 
by  a  numerous  retinue),  rode  on  to  the  green 
before  old  Hathaway 's  cottage  at  Shottery. 
The  cavalier  and  the  lady  dismounted,  and 
left  their  horses  with  the  attendants,  and  as 
they  approached  the  cottage,  they  conversed 
upon  the  subject  of  some  dearly-loved  friend. 

"I  offered  him,"  said  Walter  Arderne,  "in 
your  name,  dearest  Clara,  half  of  what  we  pos- 
sess, so  he  would  but  remain  with  us  here ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  man  is  great,  and  he  will  pur- 
sue his  fortunes  after  his  own  fashion.     Listen 

*  Amongst  the  few  traditions  concerning  SLakspere, 
in  Warwickshire,  there  is  one  which  was  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  nobleman  resident  there,  namely, 
that  he  wrote  the  character  of  Jaques,  in  the  park  of 
Stoneleigh." 
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to  what  himself  says  f  and  Arderne  produced 
a  letter,  which  he  read  an  extract  from,  worded 
somewhat  thus : — 

"  The  portion  of  time  I  have  spent  amongst 
my  companions  of  the  theatre  has  made  me 
desire  to  continue  in  my  Yocation.  The  suc- 
cess I  have  already  achieved  gives  warranty 
to  my  expectation.  I  have  friends,  too,  as 
thou  knowest,  amongst  the  nobles  of  the  Court ; 
and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is 
within  me,  leads  me  to  think  I  can  yet  go  on 
towards  even  a  higher  fortune  than  this  that  I 
have  reached.  In  few  I  could  not  with  con- 
tentment at  this  period  of  my  life  sit  down 
here  in  Stratfoi'd.  My  residence  will  be  at  my 
old  haunt,  where  I  shall  hope  yet  to  see  those 
I  so  dearly  love." 

"In  London,  then,  we  will  see  him,  Walter,'' 
said  the  lady. 

"  We  will  so,"  returned  Arderne.  "  After 
our  marriage,  Clara,  we  will  yet  hope  to  visit 
our  friend." 

And  should  our  readers  also  wish  to  visit 
the  poet,  amidst  his  associates  of  the  theatre 
in  London,  we  will  also  follow  him  to  his  old 
haunt  in  Paul's. 

THE   END.B^^ 
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